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SUPERINTENDANTS or SCHOOLS, 


GENTLEMEN, 


In dedicating to you the following eſſays on polite litera- 
ture, I am influenced by a ſtronger motive than the mere 
propriety of ſuch an addreſs. —Aware of the prejudices 
uſually conceived by the ignorant, the envious, and the 
illiberal, agaioſt every new attempt to render the way to 
learning either ſhorter, or ſmoother, I wiſh to ſubmit the 
ſketches of my plan to the judgment of thoſe only, who 
are beſt qualified to decide on its reaſonableneſs, without 
conlidering whether it has long uſe. for its authority or not. 
Such perſons well know that men would differ very little 
from brutes, and ſoon be at a ſtand in their attainments, 
if they did not derive from experience ſome helps for 
accelerating the progreſs of the human mind, and correft- 
ing the 1njudicous methods of thoſe who went before them. 
Hoary-headed error, ſaid an eloquent ſtateſman, 2s not on 
that account venerable, nor has long-continued abſurdity any 
preſcriptive claim to reſpect.“ | 
* Edmund Burke. 


„ *ͤͤͤͤ * DbIcAT TO. 


rere i.” 4 


r — — 


Such are the 8 on which I have 3 to 
S leave the beaten track, and to oppoſe in many inftances the 


prevalence of cuſtom. My deſign, however, is not to 
write ſtrictures on the eſtabliſhed modes of public or private 
 infſtru&on, but ſimply to explain thoſe which I have found 
, moſt fucceſsful in real practice. Should they prove ſervicea- 
ble to other teachers in the diſcharge of 2 of the moſt 


important duties of ſociety, I ſhall think 7 humble labours | 
* very N rewarded. 


1 remain, 
Gentlemen, with ſincere ORE 
£ 3 % | Your moſt obedient Servant, 
* | WILLIAM MILNS, 
New-York, Dec. 4, 797. 
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LANGUAGES. 


Yael 


4 for deviating from the cNabliſhed 


practice of Grammar Schools, 


45 4 · $45 $44 4. 4·· 4. 4· 4 d 


1d in primis cavere oportebit, ne ſtudis, quæ amare nondum 


poterit, oderit; et amaritudinem ſemel perceptam, etiam ultra 
rudes annos ref6r midet. QU1NTI1L. 


| Great care muſt be talen, that the child, who cannot yet love ſudy, 


Should not hate it: and that the diſguſt he had onge taken, * not 


eter him in more advanced years. 


Ts inveigh with Wiberal acrimony againſt the plan of 
Grammar Schools, has of late become à very faſhionable 
topic. It is by no, means my intention to add to the, oblo- 
quy too often unjuſtly thrown on thoſe venerable ſeminaries 


of learning, to which the Britiſh nation is indebted for its molt 
diſtinguiſhed ornaments. But one muſt be partial to a cul- 


pable e extreme, not to ſee, and confeſs, that there are ſome 
Practices flill continued in them, unavoidable perhaps in 
B n 


r 


mY CRAMMATICAL STUDIES. 


their original inſtitution, but which the revolutions, that have 
fince taken place in literature, render it highly neceſſary to 
reform. What I ſhall at preſent beg leave to ſpecify, is 
the cuſtom of making boys enter upon Latin Grammar, to 
the excluſion even of their native tongue, at the very com- 
mencement of their ſtudies ;—a cuſtom which ſhould have 
been diſcontinued, as foon as Latin ceaſed to be the vehicle 
of uſeful knowledge, and modern languages began to vie 
with thoſe of antiquity in the importance of their ſubjetts, 
as well as in the preciſion and elegance of their ſtrutture. * 

As ſome of the bad conſequences of ſuch a cuſtom are 
obvious, it is unneceſſary to enlarge upon them. No per- 
ſon can want to be informed of the diſadvantages that muſt 
ariſe from an early neglect of the mother tongue. Many 
young Gentlemen, deſtined for a commercial or military 
life, are ſent to the Claſſical ſchools for a few years only, 
during whieh ſhort period, if they are not inſtructed in 
Engliſh, they ſeldom can cultivate it afterwards with ſucceſs, 
and muſt of courſe remain diſgracefully incapable of expreſ- 
ling themſelves with correctneſs in their native language; the 
little knowledge they may have gained of Latin being avow- 
edly inſufficient to ſupply the defect. It is not even unuſual 
to meet with others, who, notwithſtanding their boaſted pro- 
ficiency in the ſtudy of the learned languages, often betray 
a ſhameful ignorance of their own. | 

It is alſo evident, that the practice of committing to me- 
mory at the moſt ſuſceptible period of life, words without 
ideas, and jargon without meaning, muſt be injurious to the 
gradual unfolding of the mental powers, and mult beget early 


* To prevent any miſconception of my ideas on this head, it 
may be proper to add, that I do not object to the child begin- 
ning Latin at an early age, being convinced that no time of life 
is ſo well ſuited to the attainment of Languages. — My objection is 
only to the ſubſtituting of Latin for Engliſh Grammar, and the 
cultivating of the former to the excluſion of the latter, on the ab- 
ſurd ſuppolition, that the ſtudy of the one would neceſſarily pro- 


duce perfection in the other, 


» 
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habits of obſcurity and confuſion. The fault of many 
ſpeakers and writers, who are apt, according to the common 
phraſe, 4 lose themselves in the clouds, may be traced back 
to this fundamental error in their education. Praiſed when 
children, for being able to jay by heart a great number of 
Latin rules, before they can form any idea of their ſignifica- 
tion or uſe, they are naturally led, in their future ſtudies, 
to continue their attention to words alone, without any regard 
to preciſion or knowledge. Though bewildered in igno- 
rance, they go on with the difcuſhon of ſubjects which they 
do not underſtand; and think themſelves eloquent, if they 
can keep up a continuance of ſound, juſt like thoſe perform- 
ers in the ſtreets, who wind tunes out of their hand organs, 


without the leaſt {kill in muſic, or any powers of judicious 


execution. l | 
The cuſtom of hurrying children from their ſpelling books 


into Latin Grammar is liable to be attended with a ſtill more 


pernicious effect, againſt which the ſtrongeſt caution is given 


in the lines I have choſen for my motto. It frequentiy de- 
ſtroys all taſte for any farther literary purſuits, which are 
thus rendered at the very entrance peculiarly difficult and 
diſguſting. The principles of language, it may be ſaid, in 

whatever manner they are taught, cannot but appear ſome- 
what dry and unentertaining to the young ſtudent; but even 

admitting this to be true, it muſt be allowed that his progreſs 
will be rendered infinitely pleaſanter, and his improvement 
much more accelerated, by having thoſe principles exempli- 
fied in his native tongue, than in a language with which he 
is unacquainted. The liberal arts and ſciences, ſays Sir 


RichARD STEELE, are all beautiful as the Graces ; 


nor has Grammar, the ſevere mother of all, fo frightful a 


face of her own e it is the vizard put upon it that ſcares 


children. She is made to ſpeak hard words, that to them 


Jound like conjuring. Let her talk intelligibly, and they 


will liſten to her, ; 

The late Biſhop of London has placed this matter in ſo 
ſtriking a point of view, and ſupported the propriety of 
grounding boys in Engliſi Grammar, previouſly to any far- 
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ther advances, by arguments which carry with them ſuch irre- 
fiſtible conviction, that I cannot avoid tranſcribing a few of 


his remarks on a ſubjett of ſo much importance, 


* A good foundation in the general principles of Gram- 
mar is, ſays he, © in the firſt place neceſſary Gr all thoſe who 
are initiated in a learned education, and for all others likewiſe, 
who {hall have occaſion to furniſh themſelves with the know- 
ledge of modern languages. Univerſal Grammar cannot be 


taught abſtractedly: it muſt be done with reference to ſome 


language already known, in which the terms are to be explained 
and the rules exemplified. The learner is ſuppoſed to be un- 
acquainted with all but his native tongue ; and in what other 
confiſtently with REASON and COMMON SENSE, Can you 
go about to explain it to him | When he has a competent 
knowledge of the main principles of Grammar in general, ex- 
emplified in his own, he then will apply himſelf with great ad- 
vantage to the ſtudy of any other language. To enter at 


once upon the ſcience of Grammar, and the ſtudy of a foreign 


Language, is to encounter two difhculties together, each of 


which would be much leſſened by being taken ſeparately in us 
proper order, | | 


For theſe plain reaſons, a competent grammatical know- | 


ledge of our own language is the true foundation upon which 
all literature, properly ſo called, ought to be raiſed. If this 
method were adopted in our ſchools : if children were firſt 
taught the common principles of Grammar, by ſome ſhort and 


clear ſyſtem of Engliſh Grammar, which, happily by its ſim- | 


plicity, is, perhaps, fitter than any other for ſuch a purpoſe, . 


they would have ſome notion of what they were going about, 
when they ſhould enter into the Latin Grammar, and would 
hardly be engaged ſo many years as they Now are, in that 
moſt irꝶ ſome and difficult part of literature, with ſo MUCH 


LABOUR OF THE MEMORY, and with fo LITTLE As318- 
TANCE OF THE UNDERSTANDING, ! 


e F 
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Zur tout, qu'en vos ecrits la langue reveree 

Dans vos plus grands excès vous ſoit tonjeurs ſacrge, 

Envain vous me frappez d'un ſon melodieux; 

Si le terme et impropre, ou le tour vicigux, 

Mon eſprit n' ad met point un pompeux Barbariſme, 

Ni d'un vers empoule Porgueilleux Soleciſme. 

Sans la Langue, en un mot, VAuteur le plus divin 

Eft totjours, quei qu'il faſſe, un mẽchant Ecrivain. 
| Bol LEA. 


« Non tam præclarum eſt ſcire, quam turpe neſcire.** 


1 CiczRo, . 
The knowledge of it is net ſo honourable, as the ignorance of it is 
| diſgraceful. | 
ig tr mn} 


Perm peculiar ſimplicity of the Engliſh language, and its 
near approaches to unſtudied perfection, have induced many 
to ſuppoſe, ibat the utmoſt degree of correcineſs, in {peaking 
and writing it, may be acquired by an intercourſe with the pulite 


world, and an attentive peruſal of good books, without the 
trouble of Grammar rules, which, they think, only givean 
appearance of difficulty to an attainment in itfe!f caſy ard 
pleaſurable. To the prevalence of this notion, and the conſe- 


; ily defect of early culture, we mult attribute the many blur- 
ers whichdiſgracethe ſtyle of moſt perſons with hom we cor - 


verſe, and which have a Rill worſe effect in many literary pro- 


ductions, otherwiſe not deſtitute of merit. The force of toltd 


reaſoning is ofien weakened by ſlovenly expreſſions, and the 


beauty ofa fine thought obſcured by ſome wretched ſoleciſm. 


It ſhould be remembered, that the ealy conſtruthon of a lan- 


_ guage, inſtead of juſtify ing the neglett of its Grammar, ſerves 


only to render the ſinalleſt offences againſt it more glaringand 
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unpardonable. Cicero's remark to his ſon on the diſgrace of 
not being able to ſpeak his mother tongue with propriety, ac- 
quures conſiderable force when addrefſed to Engliihmen. La- 
tine loqui, the ſpeaking of correct Latin was an accompliſh- 
ment which even the natives ofancient Rome could not attain 
but by long and aſſiduous ſtudy. Their words admitted of 
{ ich a variety of changes in their laſt ſyllables; the proper uſe 
of choſe changes depended on ſuch a multiplicity. of rules; in 
ſnort, the forms, the ſtructure, the ſyntax of the language, 
were ſo complex and artificial, that a perfett knowledge of its 
grammar, and the habit of ſpeaking it with accuracy, required 
more pains, and implied a much greater degree of merit than 
the Roman Orator, when animating his ſon to higher excel- 


lence, was willing to allow.“ 


But in Englith, we have no difficulties of the like kind 
to ſtruggle with: our words are ſubjett to a very ſmall num- 
ber of variations from their original form: their arrangement 
is plain and obvious: the whole ſyntax lies within a narrow 
compals, its rules being few, conciſe, ſunple, and unen- 
cumbered with exceptions. When there is ſo little to learn, 
there can be no excuſe for ignorance, I ſhall not heſitate 


therefore to aſſert, that the firſt object in a ſyſtem of liberal 
education is to inſſruct youth in the principles of their native 


tongue, and to give them early habits of purity, propriety, 


# If we had not hiſtorical proofs enough of the time and pains 
which the Roman Youth were obliged to beſtow on the ſtudy of 
their grammar, we might be convinced of the neceſhty of ſuch 


application from the practice of the moſt refined nations among 
the moderns. The ſtructure of the French Language, for inſtance, 


is much more ſimple than that of the Latin, and its words admit of 
fewer inflections. Yet the ſuperintendants of ſchools and colleges 
in France have been ſo ſenſible of the folly of ſuppoſing that one's 


own language wou/d come ſpontaneouſly, as to make French grammar not 


only an introduction to Latin and Greek, but one of the chief objects 
of academical attention, in all the different claſſes during the whole 
courſe of polite literature. The natives of Rome hed certainly no 
advantages over the natives of Paris in this reſpe& : and we are well 
aſſured that none of the latter can ſpeak or write their mother 
tongue correctly, without the aid of grammatical inſtruction. 


af 
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and preciſion, which are ſeldom acquired at a more advanced 
age without much irkſome labour, | 

In this purſuit, no leſs pleaſant than uſeful, we cannot 
make choice of a better Guide than Dr. LowTn. His 


Introduction is certainly the molt elegant grammatical per- 
formance to be met with in any language. Some parts of 


it, however, chiefly the notes, and his remarks on the ſtruc- 
ture of ſentences, have been found too difficult for the ordi- 
nary comprehenſion of children. My method of reducing 
ſo valuable a work to a level with their capacity has been to 
throw it into the form of queſtion and anſwer, ſimplifying 
the language wherever I found it neceſſary; ſuppreſhng, or 
rather deferring the details of critical nicety till a later ſtage 
of improvement; and illuſtrating the molt eſſential rules and 
obſervations by a great number of familiar and ſtriking exam- 
ples.* As ſoon as the young learners can be enabled by 


theſe means to form clear ideas of the main principles of 


grammar and of their application to the Engliſh tongue, the 
teacher maſt redouble his care to exerciſe them frequently in 
parjing, that is, ſhewing the conſtruction, agreement, and 
dependence of the ſeveral words that compoſe any ſentence 
allume at pleaſure; to train them up to babiiua exactneſs, 
and to a quick diſcernment of the ſmalleſt inaccuracies, by 
accuſtoming them to correct every day ſome N of bad 
Engliſh, drawn up for the purpoſe ; T and laſtly, to exact 
from them, at leaſt twice a week, a letter, fable, or theme, 
according to their age and the ſtate of their proficiency. 
Thus we are led by a natural progreſs to the conſideration of 
ſome higher accomp'iſhments, which will be made the 


ſubject of the next eſſay. 


a * Having found a Grammar on this plan of conſiderable benefit 
in my own ſchool, I intend ſhortly to publiſh it for the con- 
venience of ſuch teachers as may approve of the method. 


+ In order to put into the hands of youth a ſet of exerciſes e- 
e, conducive to propriety and elegance, I have ſelected letters 
rom ſome of the moſt admiredwriters in the Engliſh language, and 
introduced ſuch inaccuracies both in ſpelling and conſtruction, as 
I found from experience beſt calculated to promote the above- 
mentioned purpoſes. This book will be publiſhed as a neceſſary 
companion to the Grammar, | 


E 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 
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Wbat energy and grace adorn ob tongue ! 
Sweet as the GRECIAN, as the Roman ſtrong ! 
FRANCIS. 


Omnis oratio conficitur ex verbis; quorum primùm nobis rat is 

ſimpliciter videnda eſt, deinde conjunctè. am eſt quidam or- 

natiis orationis, qui ex ſingulis verbis eſt; alius, qui ex conti- 
» nuatis, conjunctiſque conſtat. Cie RO. 


Every diſcourſe is compoſed of words : theſe we muſt firſt examine ſe ja 


rately. then in their connection with each other. For one ornament of 4 


| _ diſcourſe is derived from fingle words, another Je their ſucceſſion 
and combination. 


7 15 . 


n . and Rhetoric ſhould always accompany 
| each other. The former teaches us to employ words properly, 
to avoid the reproach of ignorance : the latter to ſelect 
with tafte, and arrange with a view to pleaſe, to engage, 
and to perſuade. Our ſcheme of Engliſh education would 
| therefore be incomplete, unleſs we endeavoured to infuſe 
| into our pupils not only a grammatical, but a critical Know- 
18 ledge of their native: tongue, a juſt perception of its copiauſ- 
=_ neſs. its energy and its power of accomodation to every fub- 
1 Jett. The more minutely we examine it, the greater 
| beauties will unfold themſelves to our view ; the deeper, as 
| 


(= — n 


— 1 it were, we dig into the mine, the more valuable treaſures 
ſhall we find, to reward our perſeverance and aſſiduitv. Other 
languages, particularly thoſe of ancient Greece and Rome, 
18 with the more faſhionable ones of France and Italy, have 
l undoubted claims to our regard. They {ſhould be treated 
| with the politeneſs and reſpect due to well-bred foreigners, 
| ſojourning in our country: but our own language muſt be 
| | cheriſhed as a boſom friend, whoſe agreeable v tercourſe, 
| | whoſe conſtant and faithful ſervices, we ought to repay with 
3 the ſtrongeſt proofs of cordial affektion loves partiality, - 


HA 


4. 


er, as 
fures 


ther 


dome, 

have 
reated 
gners, 


uſt be 


ourſe, 
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It is ſomewhat remarkable, that amongſt the great num- 
ber of books, which perfons of taſte and genius have conde- 
ſcended to write for the inftruttion of children, we have not 
yet been favored with one prattical treatiſe of rhetoric, adapt- 
ed to the uſe of the young Engliſh ſcholar. That title has, 
indeed, been given to ſome wretched compilations, which 
contain little mere than a firing of technical terms, the jargon 
of pedantry, the tireſome and puzzling details of learned 
dullneſs. Such treatiſes ferve only to give boys an averſion 
to the art which they profeſs to teach, and to expoſe it to 
the ridicule and contempt of others. 

The rhetorical and critical writings of Cxcfro, Qu ix- 

TILIAN, and LONGINUs, have been tranſlated into En- 


gliſh, and may ſeem to ſupply the defect complained of in 


the preceding remark. But they are far too refined and 
too ſublime for the conception of ſchoolboys. The ſame 
objection holds good againſt many original works of criticiſm 
in our own language, which, however elegant and maſterly, 
are not fit to be put into the hands of youth, till towards 
the cloſe of theiracadenncal ſtudies. A few of Dr. Brair's 
Lectures may be read over and explained to the young Rhe- 
torician at an earlier period, But the greater part of the 
firſt volume, and the whole of the third, are intelligible only 
to perſons of riper years and of cultivated underſtandings. 
By ſuch they may be read with equal advantage and. delight, 
aud will be found admirably adapted to give the laſt finiſh- 


ing to the talents and ſcholaſtic acquirements of the cruicy 


the poet, and the philoſopher. 


But, after all, the want of proper books on this ſubject 
may be eaſily ſupplied by a judicious inſtruttor. Rhetoric is 
a practical art, which can be much ſooner taught by example 
than by precept. It is commonly defined the art of ſpeaking 
well, that is to ſay, the art of ſpeaking in ſuch a manner, as 
to make ourſelves heard, 'and to perſuade thoſe who hear us. 
In teaching this art, we may with great ſucceſs invert the 
uſual method; and inftead of firſt laying down the principles 
of oratory, and then proceeding from theory to practice, we 
may lead our pupils, by a much more agrecable and unerring 


by 
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path, from practice to theory. We need only fix upon any 
Tubje&, which we know mult be intereſting to them. Their 
wants and their wiſhes will furniſh us with a variety of ſuch 
topics. A well-drawn contraſt between the rude language 
of ignorance, and the graces of ſweet perſuaſion, muſt ſtrike 
them forcibly : and after ſhewing them how much more likely 
the latter would be to produce the deſired effect, we may 
guide their enquiries to the cauſes of that difference. A 
little {kilful management will make all the rules of rhetoric 
appear to be the reſult of the learner's own obſervations : he 
will almoſt fancy himſelf the inventor of the art: and the 
pleaſures inſeparable from theſe purſuits, being thus height- 
ened by the conſciouſneſs of his increaſing powers, muſt 
urge him forward with unwearied rapidity in the career of 
eloquence. How delightful it 1s to ſee boys, thus trained, 
get the ſtart of inſtruction, and run before their maſters in the 
diſcovery of new beauties! _ p 
I have already obſerved, but cannot repeat it too often, 
that formal precepts ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible. 
Whenever any previous hints or inſtructions are thought ne- 
ceſſary, they ſhould always be exemplified in the molt im- 
preſſive manner. Of the ingenuity requiſite upon ſuch 
occaſions, I cannot give a better illuſtration than in the fol- 
lowing letter from Lord CHE STZRTIE ID to his ſon: 


% DEAR Boy, 

« LET us return to oratory, or the art of 

Speaking well: which ſhould never be entirely out of your 

thoughts, ſince it is ſo uſeful in every part of life, and ſo 

abſolutely neceſſary in moſt. A man can make no figure 

without it, in Parliament, in Church, or in the Law, and 

even in common converſation, a man that has acquired an eaſy 

and habitual eloquence, who ſpeaks properly and accurately, 

will have a great advantage over thoſe who ſpeak incorrectly 
and inelegantl). 5 

«©. The bulineſs of oratory, as I have told you before, is 

to perſuade people; and you eaſily feel, that to pleaſe peo- 

ple is a great ſtep towards perſuading them. You mull then 


a— 


we 
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be ſenſible how advantageous it is for a man who ſpeaks in 
public, to pleaſe his hearers fo much as to gain their attention, 
which he can never do without the help of oratory. It is 
not enough to ſpeak the language he ſpeaks in, in its utmoſt 
purity, and according to the rules of grammar; but he muſt 
ſpeak it elegantly ; that is, he muſt chooſe the beſt and moſt 
expreſſive words, and put them in the belt order. He ſhould 
I likewiſe adorn what he ſays by proper metaphors, ſimilies, 
and other figures of Rhetoric : and he ſhould enliven it, 
if he can, by quick and ſprightly turns of wit. For exam- 
ple; ſuppoſe you had a mind to perſuade your Tutor to give 
you a holiday, would you bluntly ſay to him, Give me a 
holiday ? That certainly would not be the way to perſuade 
him to it. But you ſhould endeavour firſt to pleaſe him, 
and gain his attention by telling him, that your experience 
of his goodneſs and indulgence encouraged you to aſk a 
favour of um that, if he ſhould not think proper to 
grant it, at leaſt you hoped, he would not take it ut that 
2 you aſked it. Then you ſhould tell him what it was that 


oy you wanted; that it was a holiday: for which you ſhould 
5 give your reaſons; as, that you had fuch or fuch things to 
h do, or, ſuch a place to go to. Then you might urge ſome 
j_ arguments why he ſhould not refuſe you; as, that you have 


eldom aſked that favour, and that you ſeldom will and 
that tlie mind may ſometimes require a little reſt from labour, 
as well as the body. This you may illuſtrate by a fimile, 
of and ſay, that as the bow is ſtronger for being ſometimes 


1 unſtrung and unbent ; fo the mind will be capable of more 
ſo attention for being now and then eaſy and relaxed. | 
„ This is a little oration, fit for ſuch a little orator as you; 
+ but it will make you underſtand what is meant by orato 
ſy and eloquence : which is to perſuade. | I hope you will have 
ly, that talent hereafter in great matters,” 5 : 
ily The manner in which the tropes and figures of rhetoric 


are here recommended to the. little orator, preſuppoſes his 
NF knowledge of them ; and they had probably been explained 
| to him in a former letter, which the Editor tells us was not 
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to be found. We fincecely lament the loſs, as the writer 
poſſeſſed i in a very eminent degree the happy talent of blend- 
ing the agreeable with the uſeful, and of ſcattering flowers | 
over all the paths of elementary leaming. 5 

If we were to judge of the importance of any part of Rhe- 
toric from the attention paid to it in all the ſchool-books writ- 
ten upon the ſubject, we ſhould be led to think, that tropes and 
figures conſlituted the very eſſence of oratory, and that all the 
other er beautics of compoſition were but ſecondary objects of 
regard. 


Thoſe books contain little more than a liſt of tropes and ſi- 


| gu es, defined, exemplified, and claſſed under a greater diver- 
| 


ty of heads © LixnNzvus found neceſſary for all the pro- 


| duRions of the vegetable world. In order to {well the cata- 


logue, pompous names, a Graco fonte, of Greek origin, have 

een given to real blemiſhes in language ; and theſe being ad- 
ded to the former, tend to fill the minds of youth with wrong 
notions, and to miſlead them in the choice of proper models 


| for their future imitation. When their taſte is thus vitiated 


at the moſt ſuſceptible period of life, we need not wonder 
that their ſtyle ſhould ever after abound in faiſe, affected, or 


miſplaced ornament. . Tropes and figures, when en 


[i uſed, have an admirable effect. Cicero calls them the eyes of | 


Eloguence. They often give it an aſtoniſhing degree of | 
luſtre, fire, and beauty. But he adds, that thoſe eyes ſhould 
not be ſcattered all over the body for fear of depriving the 
other members of their proper and neceſſary functions. 
But though the ſyſtems of Rhetoric, which are commonly 
uſt in ſchools, are by no means calculated to give boys juſt 
ideas of figurative language, every teacher, who has not a bet- | 
ter method of his own, may eaſily give a familiar and prattical 
form to the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, and part of the 18th of | 
Dr. Brarr's Lectures on this ſubject. They contain a 
very accurate and elegant explanation of the origin, the nature, 


# See the note ſubjoined to the guft letter. 
4 Ego hæc lumina orationis, velut oculos quoſdam eloquentize 


eredo, {ed neque oculos eſſe toto e velim, ne cætera membra 
fuum officium perdant. 
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and the effects of tropes and figures. They exhibit a general 
view of the ſeveral ſources, whence the figurative meaning of 
words is derived. a eee DR 
The author then deſcends to a particular conſideration of 
ſuch figures of ſpeach as occur moſt frequently, and are moſt 
deſerving of notice. In diſcuſſing this very important part of 
the ſubjett, he introduces with great taſte and judgment a va- 
riety of examples, to illuſtrate the proper employment of figu- 
rative language, and to point out the errors and abuſes which 
are ſo often committed in it. His remarks on this part of the 
ſubject are not only fo judicious, but of ſuch practical utility, 
that I need make no apology for inſerting them. His authori- 


ty alſo, ſupported as it is by ſome beautiful extrafts from 


| Cicxtro and QUINTILIAN, may give conſiderable weight 


to the hints I have ventured to throw out reſpething tropes and 
figures. | 


Dr. BTLAIR's firſt obſervation is, © that neither all the 


beautics, nor even the chief beauties of compolition, depend 


upon tropes and figures. Some of the moſt ſublune and moſt 


pathetic paſſages of the molt admired authors, both in proſe 
and poetry, are expreſſed in the moll ſimple ſlyle without any 


figure at all, On the other hand, a compoſition may abound 


with theſe ſtudied ornaments : the language may be artful, 
ſplendid, and highly figured : and yet the compolition may 
be, on the whole, frigid and unaſfecting. Not to ſpeak of 
ſentiment and thought, which conſtitute the real and laſting 
merit of any work, if the ſtyle be ſtiff and affected, if it 


be deficient in perſpicuity or preciſion, or in eaſe and neat- 


ness, all the figures that can be employed will never render it 


agreeable : they may dazzle a vulgar, but will never pleaſe a 
Judicious eye. 1 

In the ſecond place,” ſays this excellent critic, “ fi- 
gm in order to be beautiful, muſt always rife naturally from 
the ſubject. All of them are the language of fancy, or of 
paſſion : and of courſe are beautiful then only, when they are 
prompted either by the one or the other. They mult riſe 
of their own accord: they muſt flow from a mind warmed by 
the object which it ſeeks to deſcribe ; we ſhould never interrupt 


_ tOO great attention to ornament. 


14 
the courſe of thought to caſt about for figures. If they be 
ſought after coolly, and faſtened on as deſigned ornaments, 
they will have Amen effect. It is a very erroneous idea, 
which many have of the ornaments of ſtyle, as if they were 


things detached from the ſubjett, and that could be ſtuck to it, 


ike lace upon a coat. 
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Shreads of purple with broad luſtre ſhine. | 
Sew'd on your Poem.“ 


It is this falſe idea which has often brought attention ts 
the beauties of writing into diſrepute, whereas, the real and 
proper ornaments of ſty le ariſe from ſentiment. They flow 
in the ſame ſtream with the current of thought. A writer of 
genius conceives his ſubject ſtrongly: his f imagination is filled 
and impreſſed with it; ; and pours itſelf forth in that figurative 
language which imagination naturally ſpeaks. . He puts on 
no emotion which his ſubject does not raiſe in him: he 


peaks as he feels, but his ſtyle will be beautiful, becauſe his 


feelings are lively. On occaſions, when fancy is languid, or 
finds nothing to rouſe it, we ſhould never attempt to hunt for 
figures. We then work, as it is ſaid, znvitd Minerva: 
ſuppoling figures duden they will have the appearance of 
being forced ; 3 and i in this caſe, they had much better be o- 
mitted. 

In the third place,“ continues he, © even when! imagination 
prompts, and the ſubject naturally gives riſe to figures, they 
muſt, however, not be employed too frequently. In all beau- 
ty, femplex munditiis is a capital quality. Nothing derogates 
more from the weight and dignity of any compoſition, than 
When the ornaments coſt 
labour that labour always appears : though they ſhould coſt us 
none, ſtill the readers or hearer may be ſurfeited with them: 
and when they eome too thick, they give the impreſſion of a 


light and "a genius, that evaporates in ſhew rather than 


10 eus; late qui ſplendeat, unus et alter 
Aſſuitur pannus ; —— — 


en de Art poet. 
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brings forth what is ſolid. The directions of the ancient 
eritics on this head are full of good ſenſe, and deſerve care- 
ful attention. In all human things, ſays CIcERO, diſguſt 
borders fo nearly on the moſt lively pleaſures, that we need 
not be ſurpriſed to find this hold in eloquence. From read- 
ing ether poets or orators we may eafily ſatisfy ourſelves, 
that neither a poem, nor an oration, which without inter- 
miff.onts ſhewy and ſparkling, can pleaſe us long. Where- 
fore, though we may wiſh for the frequent praiſe of having 
expreſſed ourſelves well and properly, we ſhould not covet 
repeated applauſe for being bright and ſplendid.x To the 

me purpoſe are the excellent direthons, with which 
Qu1NTILIAN concludes his diſcourſe concerning figures. 
1, muſt add, concerning thoſe figures which are proper in 
themſelves that as they beautify a compoſution when they are 
ſeaſonably introduced, fo they deform it greatly, if too fre- 
quently ſought after. There are ſome, who, neglecting 
ſtrength of ſentiment and weight of matter, if they can only 
force their empty words into a figurative ſtyle, imagine them- 
ſelves great writers, and therefore continually ſtring toge- 
ther ſuch ornaments ; which 1s juſt as radiculdus, where 
there is no ſentiment to ſupport them, as to contrive geſtures 
and dreſſes for what wants a body. Even thoſe figures. 
winch a ſubject admits, muſt not come too tick. We muſt 
begin with confidering what the occaſion, the time, and the 
perſon who ſpeaks, render proper. For the object aimed at 
by the greater part of theſe figures is entertainment. But 
when the ſubjef becomes deeply ſerious, and frrong paſſions 
are to be moved, who can bear the Orator, who, in affected 
language and nitely balanced phraſes, endeavours to expreſs 
wrath, commiſeration, or earneſt intreaty ? On all ſuch 
occaſions a ſolicitous attention to words weakens paſſion 3 


* Voluptatibus maximis faſtidium finĩtimum eſt in reb - 
nibus; quo hoc minus in oratione miremur.— Ex poets, - 
toribus poſſumus judicare, concinnam, ornatam, feſtivam f 
termiſſione, quamvis claris fit cgloribus picta, vel poëſis, vel orãt io, 
non poſſe in delectatione eſſe diuturna.-. Quare, bene et præclarè 
quamvis nobis ſæpe dicatur, belle et feſtive nimium ſæpè nolo. 
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and when. ſo much art is fhewn, therets ſuſpected to be little 
fencerity.* | | 
Io theſe obſervations Dr. Bair adds the following ad- 
monition, . That without a genius for figurative language, 
none ſhould attempt it. Imagination is a power not to be ac- 
quired ; it muſt be derived from nature, Its redundancies 
we may. prune ; its deviations we may corrett : its ſphere we 
may enlarge; but the faculty itſelf we cannot create: and all 
efforts towards a metaphorical ornamented ſtyle, if we are deſ- 
titute of the proper genius for it, will prove awkward and 
_ diſguſting. > us ſatisfy ourſelves, however, by conſider- 
ing, that without this talent, or at leaſt with a very ſmall mea- 
ſure of it, we may both write and ſpeak to advantage. Good 
ſenſe, clear ideas, perſpicuity of language, and proper ar- 
rangement of words and thoughts, will always command at- 
tention. Theſe are indeed the foundations of all ſolid merit, 
both in ſpeaking and writing. Many ſubje&s require nothing 
more; and thoſe which admit of ornament, admit it only as 
a ſecondary requiſite. To ſtudy and to know our own genius 
well; to follow nature-; to ſeek to improve, but not to force 
it; are directions which cannot be too often given to thoſe who 
deſire to excel in the liberal arts ** + ror ERA 
We have already ſeen how books of Rhetoric, that con- 
tain nothing but details of tropes and figures, naturally tend 
to corrupt the talte of youth, to give a wrong bias to their 


Ego illud de iis figuris quæ vere fiunt, adjiciam breviter, ſicut 
ornant orationem opportune poſitæ, ita ineptiſſimas eſſe, cum 
immodicè petuntur. Sunt, qui, neglecto rerum pondere et vi- 
ribus fententiarum, ſi vel inania verba in hos modos depravarunt. 

ſummos, ſe judicant artifices; ideoque non deſinunt eas nectere: 
quas fine ſen tent1a ſectari tam eſt ridiculum quam quærere habi- 
tum geſtumque ſine corpore. Ne he quidem, quæ rectè fiunt, 
den ſandæ ſunt nimis. Sciendum imprimis quid quiſque poſtulet 

locus, quid perſona, quid tempus. Major enim pars harum 
figugazum poſita eſt in delectatione. Ubi vers, atrocitate, invidia, 
one pugnandum eſt, quis ferat verbis contra poſitis, et 
ibus, et pariter cadentibus iraſcentem, flentem, rogantem ? 
in his rebus cura verborum deroget affectibus fidem et ubi- 
cunque ars oſtentatur, veritas abeſſe videatur.—QuinT11, IIb. ix. 


. + Lecture xviii. 
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judgment, and to miſlead their efforts in the purſuit of falſe 
ſplendor. The uſe of ſuch books cannot be too ſeverely cen- 
ſured. But the like pernicious effects are frequently produ- 
ced by another method, too generally and too incautiouſl 
adopted. This conſiſts in ſelecting the moſt brilliant paſſa- 
ges in works of genius, and making the young ſtudent get 
| them by heart, under the plauſible idea of enriching his me- 

mory with a valuable treaſure of the fineſt thoughts, ſenti- 
| ments, ard expreſſions. But the great evil is, that they often 

ſerve only io fill his mind with a confuſed jumble of gla- 
ring images, and to give him ſuch wrong impreſhons of 
poetical and oratorical excellence, as betray him into the 
moſt ridiculous extravagances of ſty le by his perpetual at- 
temps to be florid, or ſublime. „ 

In order to guard againſt that dangerous conſequence 
without diſcontinuing thaſe early exerciſes of the memory, 
it will be neceſſary not only to point out and explain in the 
cleareſt manner the particular beauties of the choſen paſſage, 
but to ſhow how naturally they riſe out of what went before, 
and how admirably they prepare the way for-what 1s to follow 
them. The attention is not to be confined to the prominent 
ſtrokes of fancy, wit, or genius: it ſhould be alſo direfted to 
the leſs ſhowy, but more important ſueceſſion of juſt ideas, ſo- 
lid arguments, and ſenſible obſervations, which form, as it, 
were, the tiſſue of the work, and from which the principal 
beauties have their ſource and origin.“ Theſe are the flow- 
ers that adorn the brocade ; but its chief value depends on the 
length and fineneſs of the texture. . 
But it will not be enough to unfold the principles of 
= writing to the young learner, and to make him get by heart 

thoſe maſter pieces of compoſition in which he finds them beſt 
exemplified : he muſt be accuſtomed to exert his own powers: 
he himſelf muſt endeavour to produce what he has been taught 
to-admire in others. We have the higheſt authority for 
aſſerting, that tie pen is the beſt inſtructor in Eloquence: The 
* Scribendi rectè ſapere eſt et principium et fons. * ; 
| | Ho. de Art post. 
: CiCER®...” . hs 


+ Stylus optimus dicendi magiſter. 
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exerciſes; therefore; which are before recommended for the 


attainment of grammatical correttneſs, muſt now be more aſ- 


fiduouſly continued, and enlarged, with a view to higher 
improvements. Thoſe exerciſes may be reduced to four dif- 
ferent heads, namely, Letters, Fables, Themes, and Orations, 
reſpecting each of which I ſhall beg leave to ſuggeſt a few 
practical hints. | 
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Abſentium mutuus ſermo. | Crennss 


The mutual cenver ſation of abſent friends. ; 
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[| HERE are few ſchool taſks which children may be in- 
duced to perform with greater pleaſure, and which, at the fame 
time, are of more advantage-to them, than that of writin 


letters. Young people are naturally delighted with fo happy 


a contrivance to make known their wants and their wiſhes to 


their abſent friends, and to carry on a ſort of converſation upon 
paper with perſons at a diſtance, One would think that if 
they were properly aſhfted in their firſt attempts, they could 
not fail of making a rapid proficiency. How comes it then 
to pals that ſo few are capable of writing a good letter? Is it 
owing to the difficulty ofthe thing itſelf, or to ſome funda- 


mental error in this part of education ? My reaſons for incli- 


1 


4, 


ning to the latter opinion will be ſeen in the following re- 
marks. | | 


Whatever appears likely to be attained with eaſe, or by 


common uſe, is in general too much diſregarded. Hence the 
neglett of Engliſh Grammar, the bad-conſequences of which 
have been already noticed ; and hence alſo the little pains ta- 
kan to make Children expert in the art of letter writing, which, 
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next to ſpeaking well, is an accompliſhment of the greateſt 


| utility and importance, Even thoſe who thought it deſerving 


of ſome attention, fancied that practice alone muſt lead to e-, 


cellence, and that they could ſimplify the whole art, by tel- 


ling the young eſſay iſt, that letters ſhould be eaſy and natural, 
and ſhould convey to the perſons to whom we ſend them, juj# 
what we would ſay to thoſe perſons, if we were with them. 


But general inſtruttions are of little uſe, till they are unfolded, 


and applied to particular caſes, Belides, the precept here 
laid down, with all its ſeeming fimplicity, is not only vague, 
but fallacious. It has given a ſort of ſanction to the moſt care- 
leſs, ſlovenly, and incoherent effuſions : and the idea of be- 
ing eaſy and natural, has occaſioned greater errors in the 
epiſtolary ſtyle than a total diſregard, or 1gnorance of every 
Ale. The benighted traveller purſues his way with more 
ſafety, even in the dark, than when he is guided by a deluſive 
meteor, 5 

Let us now examine the boaſted accuracy, the much-· admi- 
red ſimplicity of this precept, which has been ſo readily adopt- 
ed by the faſhionable world. It tells us, that letters ſhould 
be eaſy and natural: ſo ſhould every good piece of writing 


as well asa leiter. The appearance of art and labour 1s not 


allowable in any ſpecies of compoſition. Even the poet, in 


his higheſt flights, muſt betray no indications of ſtraining ; and 
the great beauty of HomzR's ſtyle in his Iliad is its being ag 
eaſy and as natural as that of Gay in the ſimpleſt of bis 
fables. A precept, therefore, ſo vague as to be applicable to 
all kinds of writing, can never promote our particular zmprove- 


ment in the epiſtolary ſtyle, but may, on the contrary, retard 


it by exciting inaccurate, or confuſed ideas. 


Every idle, thoughtleſs, and ſuperficial ſeribbler fancies; or 
flatters himſelf in the opinion, that natural eaſe confifls in 
defiing down upon paper all his inſipid trifles, his filly 
conceits, his tireſome repetitions — Emittet quicquid in but- 
cam vent He writes whatever comes uppermott, and diſ- 
charges all his crudities at his friend, without decency and 
without mercy. „ | ; | 


But he wiſhes to avoid appearing (iff, i or afected 
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The affectation of ſlovenlineſs is certainly leſs excuſable than 
that of nicety: as to being formal, though we may not ſtand 
upon ceremony with an intimate acquaintance, yet ſurely all 
/ our politeneſs is not to be reſerved for ſtrangers; and laſtly, 
' with reſpett to ſtiffneſs, a little attention to the proper arrange- 
ment of our ideas, and to the choice of our words, is ſo far 
from deſtroy ing natural eaſe and elegance, that they cannot 
be acquired by any other means. 


True eaſe in writing comes from art, not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſieſt, who have learn'd to dance,“ 


But the ſecond part of the before mentioned precept for writ- 
ing letters is, if poſſible, more vague and inaccurate than the 
firſt. It ſays, that they ſhould convey to the perſons to 
whom we ſend them, juſt what we would ſay to thoſe perſons, 
2f we were with them, This ſeems at firſt ſight very 
plauſible and proper. As letters are defined in the words 
of the motto, a converſation between abſent perſons, can we 
follow a better rule than to write to others as we would ſpeak 
to them, if they were preſent ? But in the firſt place, it is 
evident that this rule either has no meaning, or muſt ſuppoſe 
us to ſpeak well; otherwiſe, to write as we ſpeak would 
not be the way to compoſe a good letter. Is it not prepoſ- 
terous, then, to lay down inſtructions for a learner, which 
are only fit for a maſter of eloquence ? | 
We may go farther, and aſſert, that we ought to write 
better than we ſpeak, even though we ſhould ſpeak well. 
In actual converſation, our hearers are often hurried away 
by the warmth and rapidity of utterance : many faults paſs | 
unobſerved; others vaniſh in an inſtant, or are loſt in the 
quick ſucceſſion of new objects: even ſuch of them as may 
happen to ſtrike our hearers, if they are not too groſs, are 
readily pardoned, as being the unſtudied language of the 
moment. But when we write, we are ſuppoſed to have 
more time to ſeleft, to arrange, and to compreſs; our words 
have no longer any wings to fly away from obſervation : 


Pope on Criticiſm. 
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an ies ſcripta manet ; every title becomes a ſteady object 
1d of regard; and we may be aſſured that the reader will not 
forgive our careleſs and wanton abuſe of his time and pa- 
tience. Inſtead of ſuch vague precepts, it will therefore be 
much better to lay before the pupil ſome example like that 
already quoted from CHESTERTIELD, * to illuſtrate the 
importance of pleaſing thoſe, to whom he may have occaſion 
to addreſs himſelf either in converſation, or by letter. Let 
him know, that when he writes what is to be ſent to another, 
he is drawing a picture of his own mind, and that he ought 
to be defirous of rendering 1t an agreeable likeneſs, But 


it- before he attempts to produce beauties, let him learn to avoid 
he faults. Le: him not aim at facility, till he can write with 
to WM correfinefs, The appearance of ſtudy and caution is very 
s, allowable in his firſt eſſays. After he has acquired the habit 
ry of being regular and exaft, frequent practice and a little 
ds inſtruction will make him e e of that ſeeming eaſe and 


ve ſimplicity, which are ſo much admired in the epiſtolary 
ak iyle. \ 


is One of the greateſt faults in a letter is 3 length. 
fe "Ja is much better to be too ſhort than to be flat and tireſome. 
1d Young people are very apt to run into needleſs details. 
. They write for themſelves, without ſcarcely thinking of 
ch the perſon to whom they are writing. But in corretting 


this fault, the greateſt delicacy is to be uſed. While you 


te teach them to ſuppreſs inſipid trifles and frivolous circum-, 
Il. ſtances, take care not to chill the ardour of their fancy, 
ay nor to prune with too ſevere a hand the wild luxuriancies 
iſs of their genius. OQviNTILIAN's obſervations on this 
he bead, and the rules which he has laid down for the guidance 
ay of every rational inſtructor, are not leſs admirable for their 
re accuracy chan their . Fe 

he 

ve O08 * See page 10. | 

ds 1 Moram et ſolicitudinem initiis impero Celeritatem da- 
52 bit conſuetudo Satis eſt, i puer omni curà et ſummo (quan- 


tum ætas illa capit) labore, aliquid probabile ſcripſerit ; in hoc 
eſſueſcat; hujus rei naturam ſibi faciat. Ille demum in id quod 
querimus, aut ei proximum, Poterit "evadere, qui ante difcet , 
rectè ſcribere, quam citò, | 
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* 4 perfect pitce of compoſition, ſays 15 can neither 
** required, nor expected from a child: but I cannot help 
having @ good opinion of the fertile wit, that attempts 
pak Pig ee it may ſometimes not keep within the bounds 
©. of precifion. Nor do I ever dijlihe ſuperſluities in a young 
» beginner. I would therefore have a maſter, like a tender 
nurſe, indulge the young minds of his pupils in the moſt 
delicious nutriment, ſuffering them to feaſt, as it were, 
on the ſweet milk. of eloquence, and to enjoy, without re- 
ſtraint, the gaiety of florid thoughts and expreſſions, 
Time will ſoon bring the pampered body to a due conſiſtence, 
and will giue great hopes of a ſound conſtitution ; whereas 
the child, tnat is ſuddenly formed in all its limbs, portends 
future leanneſs and infirmity. Let boys at an early age 
make many bold attempts : let them invent, and take 
pleaſure in their inventions, though theſe may not yet be 
Juffctently juſt and accurate. A rich fruitfulneſs may be 
eaſily corrected: but abſolute ſterility will defeat every 
effort. | 
The boy that diſcloſes has turn of genius by a few tokens 
of judgment, affords me but flender hopes of folid natural 
parts. I would have him enlarge upon, and ſpread out 
his ſubpect to more than a juſt extent. Time will lefſen the 
exuberance : reaſon will poliſh and rub off a great deal of 
2t and + will even gradually wear away by frequent 
exerciſe. There ought to be ſomething of ſubſtance to bear 
clipping and fling ; and this will be the caſe if the plate 
In pueris oratio perfecta nec exigi, nec ſperari poteſt: me- 
lior autem eſt indoles læta, generoſique conatus, et vel plura juſto 
concipiens interim ſpiritus. Nec unquam me in his diſcentis annis 
offendat ſi quid ſuperfuerit. Quin ipſis doctoribus hoc eſſe curæ 
velim, ut teneras adhuc mentes more nutricum mollius alant, et 
ſatiari quodam jucundioris diſciplinæ lacte patiantur. Erit illud 
plenius interim corpus, quod mox adulta tas adſtringat. H inc 
ſpes roboris. Maciem namque et infirmitatem in poſterum minari 
ſolet protinus omnibus membris expreſſus infens. Audeat hzc 
tas plura, et inveniat, et inventis gaudeat, ſint licet illa non 


- fatis interim ſicca et ory. Facile remedium eſt ubertatis ; ſterilia 
pullo labore vincuntur. 


Illa mihi in pueris natura minimum ſpei dabit, in qua ingenium 
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be not too thinly wrought in the beginning, fo as to break 
on the firſt deep inciſion of the graving tool. My ſenti- 
ments on this head will not appear fingular or extraordina- 
ry to any perſon who has read that declaration of Cict ro 
that he wiſhed to fee young men difplay a fertile genius. 

For thefe reaſons a maſter whoſe method of teaching is 

of a dry turn, is very unfit for children, and may prove 

as injurious to them, as a parched and dry ſoil muſt be to 
young plants. From him they give into a dearth of con- 
ception + they become low and groveling in their ideas: 
and never attempt to riſe above the level of common dij= 
courſe, A meagre ſtate is health to them: what they 
call judgment is real debility ; and while they think it 
enough to be free from faults, they do not confider that it 
25 a fignal fault to be deſtitute of beauties . .... cc. + 
It will not be amiſs to hint, in how great a degree youth 
are diſcouraged by a maſter hard to be pleaſed, and rather 
too ſevere in correcting their performances. They deſpair $ 
ey fret ; they at length hate ſtudy ; and what hurts them 
moſt is their attempting nothing, whilſt they labour under 
continual apprehenſuons. The example of vine-drefſers may 
not in this reſpect be inapplicable to maſters. They do not 
prune the vine, whileits branches are tender, naturally ſuppo- 
ing that ut dreads the knife, and cannot yet endure the leaſe 
wound, A teacher ſhould act with the ſame delicacy, and 
Should know that remedies, harſi in their nature, require 
to be mitigated by ſomething gentle. Some parts of his 
pupil's compoſition he may praiſe: for others he may make 


judicio prefumitur. Materiam eſſe primùm volo vel abundan- 
tiorem, atque ultrà quam oporteat fuſam. Multum inde deco- 
quent anni; multum ratio limabit ; aliquid velut ufu ipſo detere- 
tur: fit modd unde excidi pollit, et quod exculpi. Erit autem, 
fi non ab initio tenuem nimiùm laminam duxerimus, et quam 
celaturaaltior rumpat. Quod me de his ætatibus ſentire nemo 
mirabitur, qui apud CiczRONEM legerit : Volo enim ſe efferat in 
adoleſcente facunditas. a 

Quapropter in primis evitandus, et in pueris præcipuè, ma- 
giſter aridus, non minus quam teneris adhuc plantis ficcum, et 
fine humere ullo ſolum. Inde fiunt, bumiles ſtatim, et velut 
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a little allowance e this he may alter, giving a reaſon why he 
does ſo and that he may embelliſu, by introducing ſomething 
of his own : It will be alſo ſometimes of feruice to diftate the 
chief parts of a ſubject, which tlie pupil may copy and enlarge 
upon, and thus be deceived into the flattering and encouraging 
idea, that it is a work of His own production. But ſhould hs 
feyle happen. to be fo "rs as not to admit of correction 
in thts caſe it was cuſtomary with me to have recourſe to 
an expedient, which I always found ſucceſsful. I went 
over the fame ſulject again, and having explained it in all 
ts parts, I advijed him to work it up anew, for that he 
was capable of doing ic fill better. Thus the hope of ſuc- 
ceſs was a great incentive to his ſtudy and exertions. Others 
are to be treated differently, but all according to thetr age 
and capacity. It was uſual with me to tell boys, whoſe 
eſays were too bold, or too fanciful, that for the preſent “ 
I was pleaſed with ſuch flights of genius but that the 
time would come when I fiould not indulge them in the like 
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| terram ſpectantes, qui nihil ſupra quotidianum ſermonem attollere 
| audeant. Macies illis pro ſanitate, et judicii loco infirmitas 
3" eſt ; et dum ſatis putant vitio carere, in idiplum incidunt 
| vitium, quod virtutibus carent. 
Ne illud quidem quod ad moneamus indignum eſt ingenia pue- 
rorum nimia interim emendationis ſeveritate deficere. Nam et 
deſperant, et dolent, et noviſſimè oderunt: et, quod maximè 
nocet, dum omnia timent, nihil conantur. Quod etiam ruſticis 
notum eſt, qui frodivg teneris non putant adhibendam eſſe 
falcem, quia reformidare ferrum videntur, et cicatricem nondum 
pati poſſe. Jucundus ergo tum maxime debet eſſe præceptor, ut 
quæ alioqui natura ſunt aſpera, molli manu leniantur ; laudare 
aliqua, ferre quædam, mutare etiam, reddita cur id flat ratione: 
illuminare inte: ponendo aliquid ſui, Nonnunquam hoc quoque 
erit utile, totas ipſum dictare materias, quas et imitetur puer, et 
interim tanquam ſuas amet. At ſi tam negligens ei ſtylus fuerit, ut 
emendationem non recipiat, expertus ſum prodeſſe, quoties eandem 2 
materiam rurſus à me tractatam ſcribere de integro juberem ; poſſe 
enim eum adhuc meliùs; quatenus nullo magis ſtudia quam ſpe 
aluntur. Aliter autem alia ætas emendanda eſt, et pro 3 
virium exigendum et corrigendum opus. Salebam ego dicere 
pueris aliquid auſis licentius aut lætius, laudare me illud adhuc 3 


venturum tempus quo idem non permitterem, Ita et ingenio 
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liberties, By this treatment they prided themſelves in their 
wit, and were not deceived in their judgment. 

The progreſs of youth, the love of learning, and the 
probability of their ever attaining to oratorical eminence, 
depend fo much on a judicious method of corretting their 
firſt compoſitions, that I cannot help conjuring every teacher 
to impreſs thoſe precepts ſtrongly upon his mind ; te enter 
into the ſpirit of them; to make them the rule of his con- 
duct; and not to ſet up his own vain and fancifui opinions 
againſt the experience and authority of the firſt of maſters. 
There is no part of his ſubjet, which QuinTiL1aNn has 
diſcuſſed with greater ability, or recommended with greater 
earneſtneſs than this; and let it be remembered, that all men 
of taſte and judgment concur in acknowledging his Infti- 
tutes to be not only the beſt written, but the moſt inftruc- 


tive, and the moſt uſeful work, on the art of training youth 


to eloquence, that ancient or medern tunes have ever yet 


produced. | 


The . remarks here made on the propriety of encouraging 


the early effuſions of genius are by no means inconſiſtent 


with the introductory caution againſt prolixity. The latter 
is owing to ſillineſs, or to want of thought; but inſtances 
of the former fort are proofs of a rich and vigorous mind, 
laviſh of its wealth, and exulting in the diſplay of its pow= 
ers. All that need be done, therefore, is to check the 
young writer, when he begins to trifle, He muſt not be 
fettered too ſoon by the rules of ſtrict brevity. Theſe I 
ſhall reſerve for the higher ſtages of improvement. I ſhall 
then explain to him the nature, the umportance, and the 
beauty of conciſeneſs: but I had much rather find him 
copious in his fiſt produttions. I ſhould almoſt deſpair 
of my pupil, were I too ſee him, like an old miſer, 


Poiſing his ſcale of words with niceſt care, 
. Nor leaving one* ſuperfluous atom there. + 


gaudebant, et judicio non fallebantur. De 1-flit. Orat. lib. ii. cap. iv. 


* Inthis extract, Par SAL L's tranſlation has been chiefly 
followed. | 


+ Harizy on Hiſtory. 
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The next fault in letter. writing is a want of regularity, 
and of juſt connexion. When people write at random, and 
without a previous conſideration of the ſubjeR, they often 

mention that firſt which ſhould be reſerved for the laft : 
they ſeparate parts which ſhould be united, and unite thoſe 
which ſhould be ſeparated : they forget many material cir- 
cumſtapces in their (proper; place, and then awkwardly in- 
troduce them in the ſhape of after thoughts. Any inſtance 
of this kind muſt not be overlooked even in the pupil's 
earlieſt attempts. He. muſt be accuſtomed, from the ve 

beginning, to think ſeriouſly of his ſubje&, before he takes 
the pen in hand; to draw up in his own mind a diſtin 
plan of the * and to arrange its ſeveral parts with 
propriety. They muſt be adapted to each other; their 
union muſt be cloſe; and if various matters are introduced 
in the ſame letter, the tranſitions ſhould be clear and eaſy. 
Order is viſible in all the works of nature: it is not leſs 


requiſite in every production of art. A looſe, indigeſted 


manner of writing betrays a falſe taſte, a narrow conception, 
or an unpardonable negli gence. 

A diſregard of the nice diſtinctions of character is another 
hk to which young perſons are very liable. [t is not enough 
to, conſider well the nature of the ſubje& on which we are 


going to write: we ſhould be no leſs attentive to the rank, 
Fortune, and temper of the perſons with whom we correſpond. 


A proper ſenſe of their ſtation and character, and of the relati- 
on in which we ſtand to them will aſſiſt and direct us in what 
we ought to ſay, and the manner of ſaying it. They are our 
ſuperiors, our equals, or our inferiors: we are upon a 
footing of familiarity, or of bare politeneſs: they are well 
known, to us, or perhaps entire ſtrangers. In ſhort, the 
nature of our intercourſe wich others may be infiniteh 

diverſified. All may require different modes of addreſs. 
The leaſt indecorum in this reſpect will often render a 


letter ridiculous or „e fioe.. 


After à pretty long courſe of exerciſe, 4 with aiview 
the correction of thoſe fundamental errors, the pupil 


ſhould be made acquainted |, with: the remaining beauties 


— 
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and charatteriſtics of the epiſtolary ſtyle: theſe are purity, 


neatneſs, and ſimplicity. The two fir{t require but little 


explantion. The laſt, though in every body's mouth, is 


underſtood by very few; and as it is of the: utmon 


conſequence, I {hall preſently endeavour to give clear 
and accurate ideas of it in the words of the beſt letter 
writer, if not of the greateſt orator, whole works have 
been handed down to poſterity | 

Purity conſiſts in the proper uſe af ſach:words al 
phraſes as are ſaid to be of native growth, to diftingurſh 


them from exotics tranſplanted: from foreign languages, or 


raiſed in the hot-beds of alfectation and conceit. If we apply 
this general character of a pure ſtyle to compoſitions! 1 Our 
own tongue, we may fay, that purity requires eve 

word, every ſentence to be ſtrictly Engliſh, that it wWill 
have nothjog fetched from abroad, nothing forced at home, 
nothing oblolete, nothing new=<gined, nothing, in ſhort, 


but the genuine idiom of our country, as ſanctioned by 


the practice of our beſt writers and ſpeakers. | 

A multitude. of Latin words have, of late years, —4 
poured in upon us. They may ſometimes have a good effect 
in the higher ſpecies of compoſition by their expreſſiveneſs | 


or their dignity ; but in letters, or in common difcour, 


beſides the riſkł of not being underſtood, ſuch words give lan- 


guage an air of pedantry and flifneſß, which is extremely 
| diſguſting, The interlarding of our ſtyle with French 


phraſes is ſtill leſs excuſable. The writer, or ſpeaker, Who 
does ſo, inſtead of being admired for his foreign attamments, 
is laughed at for his affectation, or deſpiſed for his ignorance 


of the copiouſneſs and hgmhcancy of his mother tongue. 


The great beauty of a pure fiyle is its being plain and in- 


telligible to every body. It is like a ſmooth, limpid ſtream, 


on which the eye reſts with pleaſure,” as it can fee every 
thing diſtinttly to the bottom. Swirr's works are the 
molt perfect models of this kind of ag, to be met with 
in the Engliſh language. 

Neatne/5 implies purity and ſomething more. It is not 
ſatisfied, though all the words and _ ſhould be plan, 
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clear, and taken from eſtabliſhed uſe ; it further requires 
a happy choice of whatever is moſt delicate and refined in 
common converſation. Like purity, it rejetts the aid of 
foreign ornament ; but it wiſhes to ſhew its native graces 
to „ eee at the ſame time it carefully conceals its 
dere to pleaſe. The words, though well choſen, are 
familiar: the figures, if any, are ſhort and correct, not bold 
or glowing : * the turns are lively, but natural and unaf- 
fetted: the ſentences are always clean and ſometimes bright, 
yet never look as if they had been poliſhed with a file; and 
while harſhneſs is avoided at the cloſe of every period, the 
cadences are ſo various as not to excite the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of muſical nicety. Sir William Temple's letters abound 
with examples of this modeſt elegance. ou 
Simplicity of ſtyle, which includes purity and neatneſs, 
and ſuperadds to both a peculiar excellence of its own, is 
thus charatieriſed by Cicero, whoſe letters are the beſt - 
alluſtration of his precepts and remarks. Happily for the 
Engliſh ſcholar, Melmoth's tranſlation of thoſe letters re- 
tains all the beauty, the ſpirit, and ſimplicity of the originals 
Nie femple ſtyle 3: void of all elevation, conformable to 
the laws of cuflom, and differing from the common way 
f ſpeaking rather in reality than in appearance. For 
this reaſon, perſons who are totally unſkilled in the art of 
eloquence fancy they could readily expreſs themſelves in the 
ame manner. It appears, indeed, at firſt fight very eafy 


to be imitated, though nothing will be found leſs fo by 
tum who makes the trial. + 


% When caſy writings,” ſays the Guardian,“ fall into 
the hands of an ordinary reader, they appear to him ſo 
natural and unlaboured, that he immediately reſolves to 


| * BTLAIR, Lect. xviii. 
J Surmyſſus eſt, et humilis, conſuetudinem imitans, ab indiſ- 
ertis re plus, quam opinione, differens. Itaque eum qui audiunt, 
quamvis ipſi infantes ſint, tamen illo modo confidunt ſe poſſe di- 
cere. Nam orationis ſubtilitas imitabilis illa quidem videtur eſſe 
ex iſtimanti, {ed nihil eſt ex perienti minus. : 
1 5 A Cic. Orat. ad Baur. 
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ſtrict rules of harmony, a muſical diſtribution of the pres 
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write, and fancies that all he has to do, is to take no pains. 
Thus he thinks indeed ſimply, but the thoughts, not being 


choſen with judgment, are not beautiful. He, it is true, 


expreſſes himſelf plainly, but flatly withal. . Again, if a 
man of vivacity takes it into his head to write this way, 
what ſelf-denial muſt he undergo, when bright points of 
wit occur to his fancy! How difficult will he had it to 


reject florid phraſes, and pretty embelliſhments of ſtyle ! 
So true it is, that ſimplicity is of all chings the hardeſt to 
be copied, and eaſe to be acquired with the greateſt labour.“ 

Although this kind of writing does not ſeem to require 
any great ſtrength, or body, yet it ſhould always have 


Juch a degree of vigour and good plight, as may fhew' it 


to be in perf-e ct health. 
Simplicity is not of a very florid n yet it 
never wears a conſumptive appearance. Each thought has 


its proper extent, and the flow of language is fufficienily 
kept up, but without any ſwell, or redundancy. 


Let us ſerſt free it from the ſhackles of number.? 


By the fhackels of number C1ctRro here means the 


and pauſes, ſounding words and tuneful periods, ali whichare 
miſplaced in a familiar letter, and totally inconſiſtent with 
ſimplicity. 

We may likewiſe add, that it is not at the pains to cement 


word to word with a ſcrupulous exattneſs for thoſe breaks, 
_ which are made by the meeting or coll: uon of vowels, have now 


and then a good effect, as they diſcover a pleaſing negligence, 
and jhew the writer to be more ſolicitous about things than 


ſounds. | 
No. xV- 

+ Etfi enim non plurimi ſanguinis eſt, habeat tamen ſuecum 
aliquem oportet, ut, etiam ſi illis maximis viribus careat, fit " 
ita dicam) integ a valetudine.—C1c. Orat. ad Bxur. 

Primùm igitur eum tanquam è vinculis numerorum exi- 
mamus. bid 

Verba etiam verbis quaſi coagmentare negligat. Habet 
enim ille tanquam hiatus concurſu vocahum molle quiddam, e et 
quod indicet non ingratam negligentiam, de re hominis, magis 
quam de verbis laborant is. bid. 


n poetry the meeting of vowels has a diſagreeable effect, 


wh Pore ſo well exemplifies 1 in the very line where he 
cenſures that fault 


4 ; 8 7 Tho) oft the ear the open Wb tire. 


A hiatus is te to be avoided as much as poſſi ible it in any 
piece of regular, or elaborate compoſion in proſ e. But 1 in 
a leiter, we are apt to negleft thoſe little attentions, and 
the more readily, as we do not ſeek to cloſe our ranks, 1 
order to make a ſingle impreſſion by che union of fey eral 
forces. | | 
Being now freed as to whit relates to the meaſured flow 
"and combination of the words, let us 17 what it has to 
abſerve in other reſpects. For though theſe ſhort unconnefted 
phraſes require care, yet art ſhould by mo means appear. 
The great point is to preſerve a fort of induſtrious negli- 
gence. It is with femplicity of ſtyle, as wth many women 
who look beſt in an undreſs ; always agreeable, without 
affecting to appear fo. Here, therefore, all the glitter of 
. ornament, like that of jewels and diamonds, muſt be laid 
4 afede. ; nor muſt we apply even the criſping-iron to ad- 
7, Juſt the hair. There muſt be no paint, no artful waſhes, 

to heighten the complexion : but as and W muſt 
be our only. mm.. 
| To render it lively and agreeable, 7b cf be intermiæxed 


| with 1 — ward thoughts that ſeem to break upon us unex- 
—_— pectedly. Wu 


| 
J Sed erit enden sd de reliquis, cùm hæc duo ei liberiora 
| fuerint, circuitus, conglutinatioque verborum. IIla enim ipſa 
| contracta, & minuta, non negligenter tractanda ſunt, ſed quædam 
& | etianrnegligentia eit diligens. Nam ut mulieres eſſe dicuntur non- 
nullz, inornatæ, quas idipſum deceat ; fic hæc ſubtilis oratio etiam 
| incompta delectat. Fit enim quiddam in utroque, quo ſit venuſtius, 
0 ſed non ut ppareat. Tum removebitur omnis inſignis ornatus, 
, quaſi margaritarum : ne calamiſtri quidem adhibebuntur; fucati 
FF. , vero medicamenta candoris, & ruboris, omnia repellentur ; ele- 
gant ia mods, et munditia remanebit.......... 


1 g Acutæ, crebræque ſententiæ Ponentur, et neſcio unde ex dhe 
I 5 erutæ. „252 2 26 „ 4 +0 Bid. 
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But as theſe thoughts — on a fraifulneſs of genius, 
and a peculiar turn of mind, they are not at every writer's | 
command. Good ſenſe, however, will always ſupply their 5 


place. 
Every advantageous uſe may 44% be made of a nice and 


delicately Seaſoned pleaſantry. Of this there are two ' ſorts, 


one of which is called gaiety, or humour, and the other 


| eon 1 in what we term ſmart ſayings, and quick 2 775 


The firſt is employed when we relate an agree ie Jeers 
and the latter in giving or retorting a ſtroke of ridicule. * 


We ſhould be extremely reſerved on the head of pleaſan- 
„ becauſe it is never good unleſs well placed, and it is 


| *Rcult to hit the mark juſtly in a letter, as one ſhoots at 


uch a diſtance. As to ſallies of wit, it is ſtill more dang 
rpus to let them fly. at random. Repeat the ſmart ſ 
of others, if you will, or relate part of ſome droll e 
to enliven your letter , bnt the leaſt fondneſs for farcaſtic 
jokes will expoſe you to.the imputation of malice. - 

All affected witticiſms ſhould hkewiſe be avoided, as they 
are generally cold and inſipid. 

Laſtly, We fhould be very cautious how we employ the 


{ af of eloquence ; I mean thoſe ornaments, of which 


Jome con ſiſt in the thoughts, and others in the words. 
Such of them as are too ſtriking muſt be avoided, that, 
if poſſuble, there may not be the ſlighteſt appearance, or 


even a ſuſpicion of a deſign to pleaſe. 
The epiſtolary ſtyle admits all the figures of words and 


* Huic generi orationis ad ſpergentur etiam ſales, qui in dicen- 
do mirum quantum valent : quorum duo genera ſunt, unum 
facetiarum, alterum dicacitatis. Utetur ut roque; fed aero in 
narrando aliquid venuſtè, altero in jaciendo, mittendoque 
rid iculo . . Bid. 


+ wn etiam queſla. .. ... quz plerumque ſunt 
frigida. .. . . ibid. 

4 Verecundus erit uſus oratoriæ quaſi ſupellectilis. Supellex 
eſt enim quodam modo noſtra, quæ e ein ornamentis, alia rerum, 
alia verborum ...... 

Ne elaborata concinnatas, & quoddam aucupium _ deleRationis 
manifeſtò deprehenſum appareat.— id. 
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thoughts, as they are the expreſſions of nature herſelf ; 
but admits them after its own manner. It delights in mo- 
deſt grace, but rejects flouriſhes. It is not the language 
of the-vulgar ; it is the ſtyle of oratory reduced to the level 
of common converſation. . 5 

Any farther remarks on this head may tend to confuſe 
the young letter-writer. With clear ideas of the principles 
here laid down, let him read attentively ſele& letters from 
C1ctro, Sir William TEMPLE, SWIFT, ARBUTH= 
Nor, Madame de Sevicexs, and Lady Maxy 


ow he WorTLEY MoNnTACUE ; and let him endeavour by 


reiterated eſſays to approach to their excellence. But do 


not put Po E's or PLINV's letters into his hands, till his 


taſte is formed, and his judgment matured. They might. 
give him a turn for exceſſive refinement and affectation. 
However we may admire their beauties, we cannot help 
applying to them App150N's criticiſm on CowLEy : 


i They more had pleas'd us, had they'd pleas'd us leſs. 


* * 
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FABLES. 


THEIR ORIGIN AND USE, 


* 


* — 


1 


Fabularum cur ſit inventum genus, 
Brevi docebo. PH ADRUS. 


1 will teach. you in a few words why fables were invented. 


Une morale nue apporte de Pennuz : 
Le conte fait paſſer le p:Ecepte avec lui. | 
De la FoxnTAINE. 
2 D 


As examples are naturally more impreſſive than any pre- 
cepts, it is no wonder that the wiſeſt men in every age and 
country have always had recourſe to them, in order to give 
weight and efficacy to their inſtructions. They well knew 
that dry rules of conduct, however juſt and uſeful, would 
hardly engage the attention, much leſs influence the behaviour 
of the generality of mankind. The ſophiſtry of the paſſions 
is too apt to miſlead the mind; and though the force of clear 
reaſoning may for a moment diſperſe the illuſion, yet the 
charm ſoon returns, and effaces every trace of the moral lecture. 

The direct cenſure of our favourite vices would be ſtill 
leſs likely to ſucceed. Irritated pride rejects with diſdain 
every harſh or inſulting reproof ; and even the candid 
expoſition of our foibles is too often attributed to the envy, _ 
or ill- nature of our adviſers. | 

Some other methods of perſuaſion were therefore to be 
found out, which, by ſeeming to humpur the capriciouſneſs 
of ignorance and ſelf-love, and by eluding a direct ſtruggle 
with paſſion and prejudice, might, without the appearance 
of deſign, happily undeceive the votaries of folly in their 
ridiculous purſuits, and check the libertine in the career of 
criminal indulgence, This could be effected only by ex- 
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hibiting in the charafters of others ſuch inſtances of the evils 
that attend every deviation from the paths of virtue and good 
ſenſe, as might ſtrike the dulleſt obſerver, and warn him to 
avoid being made in the ſame manner an object of deriſion, 
contempt, or abhorrence to his fellow creatures, 

But of all the forms which, wiſdom has aſſumed to 
infinuate itſelf into the hearts of men, none ſeems more 
engaging than fable. In the higher ſpecies of poetry, 
as well as in hiſtory, where the examples are all taken 
from our own ſphere, we are more upon our guard againſt 
the intended leſſon. We become parties in the common 
cauſe, and will not readily acquieſce in the cenſure of 
our darling propenſities, though expoſed in men for whom 
we can be no otherwiſe intereſted, than by the reſemblance 
of our imperfections. In fable, the ſimplicity of its air; 
the impoling, though ſhallow diſguiſe under which human 

aſſions and manners are there repreſented ; and the ſeeming 
childiſhneſs of the narrative, take us as it were by 
ſurpriſe : and when we think we have only been laughing 
at the Goat without à Beard, or approving the puniſh- 
ment of the Barking Cur, we give the author of the 
piece a fair opportunity of introducing his moral. Now, 
when it is too late to retract our opinions, he throws off 
all diſguife, and boldly points out the application: 

— mutato nomine, de te 

Fabula narratur * 


It would be eaſy to enlarge on this head and to 
prove from fafts, that fables often ſerved to convince men 
of their errors, in caſes where no other mode of reaſoning 
was likely to be attended to. N THAN T bringing an 
adulterous king to a ſenſe of his guilt: s O T teaching 
the Samians to be wiſe and conſiderate even under oppreſſive 
governors ; and MENENIUS AcRiyya & inculcating the 
neceſſity of due ſubordination in a Rate, and quieting the 

. * Hor. Sat. 

+ BiBLzx, II. Sam. Chap. 12. 
T ArisTor. Rhet. lib. ii. cap. 21. 
§ Livy, lib, ii. cap. 32. 
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tumults of a ſeditious populace, are not the only inſlances 
which might be adduced of the perſuaſive power of fables. 
Our — purpoſe, however, does not lead us to illuſtrate 
their moral excellence, but to conſider them in a different 
point of view, as including in themſelves all the principles of 
{ine writing, and well adapted, on account of their peculiar 
ſimplicity, to form the taſte, and exerciſe the ingenuity of 
young ſtudents, before they are advanced to any higher 
ſpecies of compolition, The attempt may ſeem novel, and 
may, on that account, excite ſome prejudices ; but us pro- 
priety has been ſtrongly recommended by Qu Ax, 
RoLLIIN, and every otker eminent writer on the ſubject, 


who had anopportunity of judging from experience whe. 


exerciſes were molt proper for youthful genius. 


On the nature, form, and eſſential qualities of Fables. 


L quelque fois, par une double image, 
e vice à la vertu, la ſottiſe au bon ſens, 
Les Agneaux aux loups raviffants, 
La mouche a la fourmi; faiſant de cette ouvrage 
Une ample comedie d cent actes divers, | 
Et dont la ſcene g I univers. La FoxXTAINE. 


The Cock and Fox, the Fool and Küste imply: 
The truth is moral, though the tale a lie. DRYDEN, 


Fable has been called the Thanh of children and has been 
faid to differ from other plays only in the littleneſs and ſim- 


pflicity of its actors. * In order to unfold this idea, we mult 


fancy ourſelves introduced to a little theatre, where the lamb 


and the. Wolf preſent us with the tragedy of oppreſſed 1 inno- 


fence ; and the Stork and the Fox exhibit the comic enter- 
tainment of Tit for Tat. The Monkey who had ſeen the 
world ludicrouſly plays the part of the traveled coxcomb z 


* L*Apologue eſt à proprement parler le ſpectacle des enfans, 
et ne differe des autres que par la pettiteſſe & la ſimplicité de {os 
acteurs. | . Principes de la litter —_— tom. 2. 
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and the Hare, e inthe hour of need by her unpitying 


acquaintance, is but the ſtage victim of credulity and of nomi- 
nal friendſhip. The dupe of roſs flattery finds his own 


8 copy iſt in the filly Crow : and the Baboon in diſgrace is no 


bad repreſentative of a fallen miniſter. This manner ef con- 


| ſidering fables appears at firſt fight very ingenious ; but upon 


examining more attentively the nature and form of each piece, 
we tind, that though the whole is indeed a mimickry of human 
nature, in which a juſt diſtinction and ſupport of characters 
mult be preſerved : yet, as the performers are not offered to 
our view, their converſation and behaviour being only rela- 


ted by the fabuliſt, it cannot in ſtrictneſs be called a play, 


but a ſtory, and as ſuch muſt be judged of by the rules of 
narrative compoſition, 

In order, therefore, to explain to the young ins the 
nature of fables, it will be beſt to follow the train of his 
own ideas, He knows that fables are little ſtories; that they 
are not ſtrictly true, as birds and beaſts, trees and plants, 
are ſuppoſed to ſpeak. and act like men; but that they are 
very entertaining, and are deſigned to convey ſome in- 
ſtruction. We have nothing more to do than to enlarge 
the circle of his own knowledge, We may tell him, that 
all ſtories are of two kinds, either true or fictitious; that the 
former are confined to facts, to what has really happened; 
and that of courſe the chief requiſites in them are fidelity | 
and exatineſs, though they muſt be more or leſs intereſting, 
according to the importance of thoſe facts and the manner 
in which they are related : that the latter, fables for inflance, 
being wholly invented and not having the importance of 
facts to recommend them, muſt have ſome peculiar beauties 
to make amends for their want of reality, He will be eager 
to know what they are; but he muſt firſt be made acquainted 
with the eſſential qualities of narration. 

Rhetoricians tell us, that thiee things are eſſentially requi- 
ſite in a ſtory: it ſhould be conciſe, clear, and probable, 


= May we not add, as qualities no leſs indiſpenſable, that 


it ſhould be pertinent and zntereſting ? 
1. 4 Flory ſcould be conciſe ; it * not g0 too for 
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back in ſearch of remote particulars: it muſt not enter into 


trifling details, nor ſtep gut of its way, to relate incidents 


foreign to ihe main purpoſe: it muſt end preciſely at the 
right place, without any uſeleſs addition. Gay does not 


| begin his fable of the Hild Boar and the Ram with telling 


us, that „ a butcher bought a flock of ſheep; that he 
wanted to kill one of them ; that he took his knife; went 
into the field where they were; ran after one; caught it; 
tied it up to a tree; and then cut its throat; While all the 
reſt of the ſheep, frightened away to a great diſtance, looked 
on with filent terror at the bloody deed' . The reader or 
hearer of the ſtory would be quite tired with ſuch an intro- 
duction, before one word was ſaid of either the Boar or the 
Ram. This would be like the hilly author en Horave, who 
began his account of the ſiege of Troy with Leda's two 
eggs. But Gay comes directly to the point: 


Againſt an elm a ſheep was ty'd, 
The butcher's knife in blood was dy'd ; - 
The patient flock, in filent fright, 
From far beheld the horrid fight : 
A ſavage Boar, who near them ftaod, 


Thus mock'd to ſcorn the fleecy brood. + 


We meet with a flill more ſtriking example of this happy 


brevity at the beginning of the fable of the Peacock, the 
Turkey, and the Gooſe < 


As near a barn, by hunger led, 
A peacock with the poultry fed; 7 


Here we have the ſcene of action, the actors, and the 


motive that brought them t« gether, all deſcribed in ten or 
a dozen words. | 


In ſome caſes it may be proper to introduce the narrative 


With a ſketch of charatters, and even with a few leadin 


circumſtances, when they throw ſome ligbt on the ſubject, 
and tend to heighten the effect of the tory : but never o- 


Qui gemino Trojanum bellum orditur ab ovo. De Art. Poet. 
+ Book i. Fab. 5. 4 Book i. Fab. 2. 
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* therwiſe. The ſame writer will afford us examples. His 
fable of the Miſer and Plutus opens thus: 


The wind was high; the window ſhakes; 
With ſudden ftarts the miſer wakes 
Along the filent room he ſtalks, 
Looks back, and trembles as he walks : 
Each lock, and every bolts he tries ; 

In every creek and corner pries : 

Then opes his cheſt with treaſure ftor'd, 
And ſtands in rapture o'er his hoard. 

But now, with ſudden qualms poſſeſt, 

He wrings his hands, —he beats his breaſt ; 
By conſcience ſtung, he wildly flares, 
And thus his guilty foul declares ; “ 


— —— —ä— 
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This picture of che fears, the alarms, the ſhort- lived joys, 
and the quick returning pangs of avarice, was neceſſary to 
prepare us for feeling the full force and juſtneſs of the re- 
buke which the Miſer receives from the God of riches, 


In the fable of the Spaniel and the Cameleon, as theſe 
animals do not appear to have any ſort of relation to each 
other, it was highly proper to tell us how they came to 
converſe together, and to mark the peculiarity of charatter 
which gives us a key to their converſation, 
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A ſpaniel, bred with all the care 

That waits upon a fav'rite heir, 

Ne'er felt correction's rigid hand; 
Indulg'd to diſobey command, 

In pamper'd eaſe his hours were ſpent; 
He never knew what learning meant 
Such forward airs, ſo pert, ſo ſmart, 
Were ſure to win his lady's heart: 

Each little miſchief gain'd him praiſe : 
How pretty are his fawning ways | 

The wind was ſouth, the morning fair 

He ventures forth to take the air: 

He ranges all the meadow round, 

And rolls upon the ſofteſt ground; 
When near him a Camelion ſeen, | 
Was ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd from the green.“ 


* Book i. Fab. 6. | + Book i. Fab, 2. 


* 
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It ĩs not only at the beginning of our ſtory that we muſt 
be careful not to give diſguſt by long introduftions, but we 
ſhould be equally upon our guard, in the courſe of our 
narrative, againſt trivial, or umpertinent circumſtances. We 
cannot ſet too great a value on the time and patience of 
thoſe who liſten to us. The leaſt return we can make 
for their kind attention is conciſeneſs. The neglea of this 
admits of no excuſe, as it is always in our power, however 
deficient we may be in wit or genius. Let us therefore 
never wander from the main ſubjett : let us not take two 
ſteps, if one be evidently ſufficient to bring us to our 
journey's end: let nothing tempt us to enter into minute 
details, unleſs when they are particularly beautiful and 
deſcriptive. The Waſp teaſing Doris at her toilette is a 
fine example: ; 


He now advances, now retires, 

Now to her neck and .cheek aſpires : 

Her fan in vain defends her charms 3 

Swift he returns, again alarms ; 

For by repulſe he bolder grew, | 

Perch'd on her lip, and ſipp'd the dew. ® .. 

The deſcription alſo of the Hare, when perſued by the 

hounds, derives a wonderful effect from being circumſtan= 
tial: 


Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, 

And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies: 
She ſtarts—ſhe Rops—ſhe pants for breath; 
She hears the near advance of death, 

She doubles to miſlead the hound, 
And meaſures back her mazy round ; 


But the molt fatal negle& of conciſeneſs would be to- 
wards che cloſe of the narrative, when the. hearer's attention 
is ſuppoſed to have been kept ſome time on the ſtretch, 

He will then reſent the leaſt repetition, not only as an abuſe 
of his patience, but as an unpeachment of his memory : 


» Book i. Fab. 8. | + Ibid, Fab. 50. 
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he will look upon every unneceſſary remark as an inſult on 
his ſagacity and judgment. If the reſt of the ſtory were 
ever ſo well told, a ſingle ſentence too much at the conclu- 
non of it may ſpoil the whole. It is therefore of the 
utmoſt conſequence to know exactly where to end. No-, 
thing maſt be added, which may be underſtood :; and your 
laſt words muſt, if pollible, ſuggeſt more to the fancy than 
they immediately expreſs. Gay, in his beantful fable 
of the Hare, after ne deſcribes her quite exhauſted by efforts 


to elude her purſners, fainting in the public way, half. dead 


with fear, and applying i in vain for help to her ſuppoſed 
friends, does not go on to give us the detail of the poor 
creature's death, but hints at the certainty of it in the reply 
made to her lat requeſt, and leaves the reader's imagination 
to hniih the ſcene : 


Excuſe me then (ſays the calf) you know my heart 
But deareſt friends, alas! muit part, 

How ſhall we all lament ! adieu: 

For ſee the hounds are juſt in view. 


2. A ftory ſhould be clear, —This implies not only 


perſpicuity of language, or a judicious choice of the plain- 


eſt and moſt ſuitable terms: but great diſtinctneſs in the | 
erder and arrangement of circumſtances. Every thing muſt 


be introduced in its proper place and point of time. The 
thread of the narration mult be ſmooth and regular, without 


knots, and without entanglement. If we are obliged to take 


notice of many minute particulars, let us be cant not to 
crowd them together, but place them in ſuch a manner, that 


their neceſſary connection, and the diſtinft importance of 


each of them may be felt. If we have occaſion to introduce 
a, great variety of characters, let their reſpective parts be 
firongly marked, ſo as to prevent all miſtake, or the poſſibi- 
lity of applying to one of them what was ſaid or done by 
another. 

It may perhaps be objefted, that ſome of theſe rules 
reſpecting kg appear inconſiſtent with What has 
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been faid on the ſubjeft of conciſeneſs, in the proven 
article, HORACE $ remark 


— — 3 ſtrive to be conciſe, 
I prove obſcure | * 


may ſeem to ſtrengthen the objeftion. But this remark only 
tends to ſhew that obſcurity may be the effect of elaborate 
conciſeneſs, not that it is the neceſſary conſequence of judici- 
ous brevity. This quality is perfectly compatible with the 
utmoſt clearneſs. They even mutually alliſt one another. 
Brevity retrenches whatever 1s ſuperfluous; perſpicuity 
places what is eſſential in the cleareſt light: the former 
uſes as few words as poſſible; the latter ſhews thoſe few 
to the greateſt advantage : the one makes the  ndvtative 
more compact; the other renders it more ſtriking. Diffuſe- 
neſs, on the contrary, is not only liable to become languid 
and tireſome, but often obſcure, from the very details "that 
are intended io make it perſpicuous. The meaning is 
frequently loft in a cloud of words, and the principal fact 
is buried under a load of encumbering circumſtances. A 
diffuſe ſpeaker, or writer, thinks he never can preſent his 
,objett in too many points of view: he turns it round and 
round: he looks upon conciſeneſs and darkneſs as ſy noni- 
mous; and does not ſeem to know, that one fun- beam 
darting in a proper direction, affords more light than a 
thouſand glimmering tapers. 

We cannot lay betore the young ſtudent a better example 
of perſpicuity of narration than the following ſtory of the 
Old Man and his- Afs * 11 38 certainly the moſt” perfoct 
model of the kind in the Engliſh language : | 

e An old man and a little boy were driving an afs to 
the next market to ſell, What a fool is this fellow (fays 
a man upon the road) to be trudging it on foot with his fon, 
that his als may go light! the old man, hearing this, ſet his 
boy upon the afs, and went whultling by the ſide of him, 


* — brevis eſſe laboro 
Oblcurus fio — 


i <3 - 
2 (x 
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Why, firrah, (cries a ſecond man to the boy) is it fit for 
you to be riding, while your poor old father is walking on 
foot ? The father, upon this rebuke, took down the boy 
from the afs and mounted himſelf. Do you ſee (ſays a 
third) how the lazy old knave rides along upon his beaſt, 
while his poor little boy is almoſt crippled with walking ? 
The old man no ſooner heard this than he took up his ſon 
behind him. Pray, honeſt friend (ſays a fourth) is that aſs 
your own ?—Yes, ſays the man.—One would not think 
ſo, rephed the other, i your loading him ſo unmercifully: 
you and your ſon are better able to carry the poor beaſt 
than he you.—Any thing to pleaſe, ſays the owner: and 
alighting with his ſon, they tied the legs of the aſs together, 
and by the help of a pole endeavoured to carry him upon 
their ſhoulders over a bridge that led to the town, This was ſo 
entertaining a fight that the people ran in crowds to laugh at 
it; till the aſs, conceiving a diſlike to the overcomplaiſance of 
his maſter, burſt aſunder the cords that tied him, ſlipt from 
the pole, and tumbled into the river. The poor old man 
made the beſt of his way home, aſhamed and vexed, that by 
endeavouring to pleaſe every body, he had pleaſed nobody, 
and loſt his als into the bargain.” | 
3. A fiory fhould be probable, Though your fable is 
not founded in fact, it ſhould be founded in nature: though 
it is not ſtrictly true, it ſhould bear a ſtrong reſemblance to 
the truth :* though you are allowed to give ſpeech” and 
_ reaſon to. brutes, and even to give life, ſentiment, and 
language to things inanimate, yet you are ſtill ſuppoſed to 

be copying the manners of men, and you muſt do it with 
_ propriety. Whatever character is brought upon the ſtage mult 
ſpeak and act conſiſtently with nature, or with received 
opinion. You mult not tell us of a lamb devouring a wolf, 
or of a fox outwitted by a gooſe. You mult not exhibit a 
goat, a heifer, and a ſheep in partnerſhip with a lion, and 

oing to the chaſe together. Even the wit and elegance of 
a PHEDRUS cannot reconcile us to ſuch an abſurdit) 


Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi,—Hos. 


* Ficta voluptatis cauſa ſint proxima veris— Hon. 


732 ͤ ᷣͤ Dodds 


3 
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"* A ftory ſhould be pertinent. A little reflection upon 
what paſſes in our minds, when any thing is related by 
thoſe with whom we are converling, will ſatisfy us that one 
of the firſt object we attend to is, whether it be pertinent 
or not; whether it riſes naturally out of the circumſtances. 
which went before, or has a direct tendency to eſtabliſſi ſome 
material inference deduced from it. The want of this 
obvious connection is ſure to give us diſguſt. How mor- 
tifying would it be to the perſon, who had introduced a 
ſtory merely for the. ſake of telling it, if at the concluſion, 
we were to cry out in the language dictated by our feelings 
Quorſiem hac tam putida tendunt? What is the purport 
of all theſe fulſome details? Yet it would be but a juſt 
revenge for ſuch imperlinence. 

But by what means is the pertinency of a written fable 
to be determined, when taken feparate and detached ? By 
the moral, which, like a point of unity, {ſhould collect and 
draw the enn. parts to itſelf, ſhew the fitneſs of the 
deſign, and give a due degree of importance to the whole 
narrative. The moral mull neither be fo obvious and 


imple a truth as not to ſtand in need of any ſtory to illuſtrate 


it; nor fo refined as to require deep thought, or great 
knowledge of the world, as well as the fable to make it cvi- 
dent. It would be fly, for inſtance, to write a fable 
to prove that hunger needs no ſauſe, or that we ſhould take 
care of our health and it would be almoſt as uſeleſs ts 
put fables of a philoſophical, or political turn into the hands 
of little boys, who cannot be {ſuppoſed to have ſufficient 


experience to judge of ſuch trutks. The fable of Labour, 


Health, and Contentment, in the work from which I have 
taken the flory of the Old Man and his Afs, is an example 
of the former kind, and moſt of the ſecond part of Gay's 
fables may be claſſed under the latter head, Notwithſtanding 
all-the eaſe and limplicity of the language „the ſine ſatires, 
which they contain on the follies and vices of courtiers and 
ſtateſmen, are beyond the comprehenſion of a child. Af 
ter he has made ſome progreſs in hiſtory, he wit read them 
with equa] advantage and pleaſure. 


5. 4 feory ſhould os inlereſting. Though Fi union of 
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the before-mentioned qualities contributes very much to this 
Farther excellence, yet they do not neceſſarily produce it. 
The narration may be conciſe, clear, probable, and perti- 
nent, yet dull and inanimate. Art alone can do all the 
rell : it can mould the body into proper form, and give juſt 
proportion to all its parts ; but it is the work of genius to 
infuſe a ſoul into it, to give it life and ſpirit,— to render it, 
in a word, affecting or impreſſive. 

In real hiſtory , the importance of the fafts may be thought 


AE to awaken curioſity, or to command attention ; and 


ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, that in whatever manner 
it was written, it muſt afford delight.*® But if we put 
the matter to the proof, we ſhall ſoon find, that we cannot 
read with pleaſure even the hiſtory of our own country, 
in the events. of which we are ſo immediately concerned, if 
the author does not ſuperadd to hdelity the farther merit 
of energy and animation. It is not wholly owing to 
Raeix's prolixity that his work is ſo intclerably dull and 
nreſome. Lord LYTTLETOR's hiſtory of a part of the 
lame period is much longer: 


Fond of the theme, and nat̃rat ive with age, 
He winds his e tale through many a page. 


Yet he never tires us: he Lake how to make his details 
entertaining ; ; and though he may ſometimes ſeem to dwell 
too fondly on his favorite ſubjett, he never fails to diſplay an 
elegant taſle, and a glow, if not a vigour of genius, in both 
of Which the heavy labours of the former compiler are 
remarkably deficient, 

In fictitious hiſtory, the writer 1s under a fill ſtronger | 
obligation to make the narrative intereſting. Our time 1s 
not to be taken up with idle. and infipid fables, Beſides 
the importance of the moral, the tory muſt be told in ſuch 
a manner as to lay ſtrong hold of the fancy, give due exer- 

cife to the paſſions, and thus find the way to the heart, 


- * Hiſtoria quoqu6 modo ſcripta dclefat,—PL ix. 
+ HarLEv's Letters on Hiſtory. | 


A 
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Bo1LEAvu's rule for good writing in general is peculiarly 


applicable to chis ſpecies of compolition : 


Que dans tous vos diſcours la paſſion emue 
Aille chercher le cœur, Iechauffe, et le remuse.® 


In all you write, excrt your utmoſt art 
To move the paſſions, and affect the heart. 


We have before hinted, that rules cannot ſupply the want 
of genius in the attainment of this laſt exceilence ; but the 
may alliſt and guide its operations. The following are 
founded on the practice of the beſt Fabuliſts. 

When the moral has any thing in it remarkably curious 


and firiking, it is uſually placed before the narration. 


Thus it excites the reader's attention in the firft inſlance, 
and afterwards affords him the pleaſure of examining as he 
goes on, how well all the incidents of the ſtory and us final 


iſſue are contrived to illuſtrate that truth. But when the 
characters to be introduced, or the circumſtances to be rela- 


ted, are of themſelves ſufficient to keep the reader's mind 


and fancy in full play, it will then be beiter to reſerve the 


moral till the end of the ſtory, Suſpenſe in that caſe heigh- 
tens the reader's pleaſure : he is left to gueſs what is propoſed +. 
to be taught him, and has at laſt the ſatisfaction of agreeing 
with the author in his opinion ; or the merit of yielding to 
him, when he has been miſlaken in his conjeQture. | 
In order to render the characters intereſting, they mult 


exhibit lively and well contraſted pictures of virtue and vice, 


folly and wiſdom, ſeriouſneſs and gaiety. Where portraits 
are to be drawn, the outlines muſt be ſtrong and the colour- 
ing vivid. But the happieſt diſplay of character is, when 
it unfolds itſelf in the words and actions of the perſon 
repreſented, and not in a deſcription given by the writer. 
In ſhort, the more dramatic this part of the fable 1s, the 
ſtronger impreſſion it makes, and the greater proof it affords 
of the author's genius, invention, and fancy. 


Art. poet. Chant. iii. 
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As to the choice of incidents in a fable, it is not to be 
always regulated by their intrinſic importance, as in real 
hiſtory, but by the entertainment they may afford, and their 
ſubſerviency to the winding up of the whole narrative. 
Nothing is to be admitted but what will produce one or other 
of theſe effects, and the union of both in every circumſtance 
conſtitutes perfection. | vs x 
In my former remarks on brevity, I have, itewn why 
the concluſion of a fable ſhould be particularly conciſe, and 
how to make it ſo. Many itronger reaſons may be urged to 
enforce the neceſſity of its being particularly intereſting, but 
it is not ſo eaſy to point out the means of giving it that effect. 
Whether it be laughter or pity that we mean to excite in this 
little drama, the emotion ſhould be ſtrongeſt at the cloſe of it. 
Would it not be abſurd to continue or repeat ſtrokes of the 
p thetic, or the ludicrous, unleſs with a view of making the 
impreſſion deeper ? The laſt act of a good tragedy ought 
certainly to be the moſt affecting; and in the laſt act of a 
good comedy the force of ridicule ought to be carried to its 
utmoſt height. But how is this to be done in a fable? Inſtead - 
of rules, we muſt here have recourſe to examples. PH DñRUS 
and Gay will ſhew us that excellence Which gannot be com- 
municated by precept. | 
The fable of the Wolf and the Lamb, written by the for- 
mer, abounds in beauties. But that peculiar meru, which 
is the object of our preſent remarks, is the admirable {kill 
with which the intereſt of the plot, the reader's concern for 
oppreſſed innocence, and his indignation at powerful and 
cruel injuſtice, are kept continually increafing from the firſt 
line to the laſt, The moment we are told that they came to 
drinł at the ſame ſtream, we tremble for the poor lamb, and 
our alarm is kept up till we are brought to the fatal cataſtro- 
phe. The author is not trifling with us, when he ſtops to 
fay, that the wolf ſtood pretty high up the ſtream, and the 
lamb much lower down. We ſhall ſoon fee how this very 
ſituation tends to make the wolf's injuſlice more flagrant. 
After this momentary pauſe, our fears are rouſed by the very 
next words: the ſon of rapine, urged by his ravenous apex 
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tite, caſt about for an occaſion of quarrel, We eaſily ſup- 


poſe he would not be long at a loſs for ſome pretence : 


Why, ſays he, do you diſturb the water which I am drink- 
ing? What arrogance and injuſtice in this charge! The poor 


Aeecy innocent, all in a tremor, reples—how is it polſible 


Sir, 1 ſhould do what you accuſe me of ? The clear ſtream 
runs down from you to me We recover breath again: the 
lamb's reply is ſo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo reſpettful. 
But neither the evidence of truth, nor the meek, conciliating 
manner in which it is uttered, can divert the wolf from his 
murderous purpoſe. Though his firſt accuſation is refuted 
he has immediate recourſe to another, equally groundleſs. 
Above fix months ago, cries he, you aſperſed my character. 
Our anxiety for the lamb is now renewed. The wolf ap- 
pears to have received ſome provocation He will not de- 
lay a moment to revenge the inſult— Indeed, Sir, ſays the 
lamb, I was not born at that time. Our ſuſpenſe is here 
carried to the utmoſt height. We know the wolf will not 
bear any long parleying Rut what will he do, after being foiled 
in both his charges? ſtung to the quick by ſuch home-truths, 
he falls into paſhon : he takes a great oath :—then, by 


Hercules, it was your falſier and jo ſaying, he flew upon 


the camb, and with lawleſs fury tore ham to pieces. 
Atque ita correptum lacerat injuſtà nece. 


How many ideas, how many affecting touches are brought 
into this fingle line! ib, inſtantly, as ſoon as he ſpoke the 
word, without waiting for any further reply—correptum, 
what a picture of rapacity ! he flies upon, he ſeizes: the 
defenceleſs lamb acerat, he tears him to pieces—injuſta 
—though he could not make good a ſingle charge againſt him 


—nece—he puts the innocent to death. 5 
Gav's fable of the Hare and many Friends is another 
beautiful example of the ſame kind. As the moral contains 
a very important truth, it is, for the reaſon before hinted» 
prefixed to the ſlory: 0 | 
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- Friendſhip, like love, is but a name, 
Vuleſs to one you ſtint the flame. 
The child whom many fath ers ſhare, 
Hath ſeldom known a father's care: 
"Tis thus in friendſhips ; who depend 
On many, rarely find a fr lend. 


f 


We cannot be 3 to a narrative, the avowed 
purpoſe of which is to place fo uſeful a piece of inſtruction in 
the flcongeſt light, With this view, a Hare is brought upon 
the ſtage : but the leading feature in that animal's character 
18 limidity. We {hould therefore be puzzled to know how 
ſuch a creature was to ſhew us the folly of having. too many 
friends, if the author did not immediately point out. other 
qualities! in the hare, perfectly compatible with the. former 


idea, and well ſuited to che illuſtration of che propales 
truth : ; 


A Hare, who i in a ey way, | 
Comply'd with ev'ry thing like Gary, | 
Was knen by all the beſtial train, 2 fr 
„Who haunt the wood, or graze the plain: 
Her care was never to Hon d, 
And ev'ry creature was her fi end, 


This ſbetch of the Hare's charatter, at the very opening of 
the flory, prevents us ftom being kept a ſingle moment in 
any doubt or ſuſpenſe of a painful kind. We form a ge- 
neral idea of what is to happen; that we ſhall find poor puſs 
in ſome diſtreſling ſituation, and applying ip vain to her 
numerous friends for relief. But this general idea 1 is wrapt 
up in the circumſtances of an event, with which we are as 
yet unacquainted. The author begins ti to unfold it: 


As forth ſhe went, at early dawn, _ 
To taſte the dew-beſprinkled lawn; 


— 


The beauty of the ſcene makes us ſhare in her e 1 


in her momentary ſecurity; but we are Hartled i in the next 
line; | 
Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, ; 
And from the deep-mouth'd thunder: Mues: ; 


bY uy 


t 
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choſen 


any farthęr efforts! We are hopeleſs, fof” 
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What an a aſtoniſhing effect that ſingle od thunder has in 


this place, It exerciſes the fancy in 2 how the full 


cry of the pack muſt ſtrike the ears of a timid hare; and 
while, by its figurative meaning, it ſo ſtrongly deſcribes her ter- 
ror, its natural or literal ſenſe tends toexcite a ſort of correſpond- 
ing alarm in the reader's mind. Then we ſee, or rather feel 
a ſhare in her efforts to eſcape from imminent danger ; 


She ſtarts—ſhe ſtops—ſhe pants for breath 
She hears the near advance of death, — 

She doubles to-miflead the hound, 
And meaſures s back” her mazy round: 


Does not the reader ſlart, and ſtop, and uu with her ? 
Does he not run along, as if he would quick en her ſpeed p 
And when ſhe winds about in nimble ware is he not cheered 


with the hope of her baffling her e 2 


— 


Till fainting i in the public way, 
Half dead with fear ſhe gaſping lay. 


I have in i 9 place cited this deſcriptign as an example 
of a judicious minuteneſs of detail. This, however, is 
not its Fa es nen . The circumſtances are not only 


ith:jalgme . they arg, qa nted to the life, and 
in the mo ene u manner. She 


be paſpipg, incapable of 
er fafety ! We are 
ſinking with' her i into deſpair But an AI ay of , 
comfort he hogts through the gloom— 


wit en in her boſom grew, | 

When rſt the horſe appear'd in view ! « 
Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, 

And owe my 3 to a friend; 


The former part Was all narration, but here the fabuliſt diſ- 
appears, and introduces the actors themſelves ſpeaking to one 
another. He does not tell us, that the hare begged leave to 


mount the horſe 8. . &c. but he makes her directly 


addreſs hin „ 
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= ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF FABLES, 


Let me, ſays ſhe, your back aſcend, 
And owe my ſafety to a friend: 
| You know my feet betray my flight: 
"| To ſriendſhip every burden's light. 


'This is what we call giving the ſtory a dramatic effect. We 
fancy we hear the perſons ſpeaking ; inſtead of being cool- 
ly told hat they ſaid : wo | 


The horfe reply'd, Poor honeſt Puſs!- 
It grieves my heart to ſee thee thus! 
Be comforted, relief is near, 
For all your friends are in the rear. 


Though we are provoked at the cant of affected concern with 
which the herſe leaves her to ſeek other aſſiſtance, yet we are glad 
to hear that her friends are at hand. Surely a creature fo 
complying, ſo good-natured, ſo inoffenſive as ſhe is ſaid to 
have been, will not be abandoned with cruel indifference by 
them all ! ca? | | 


She next the ſtately bull implor'd 
And thus reply'd the mighty lord: 


There is a fine ſtroke of ſatire in thus characterizing the 
bull; but we muſt not at preſent ſtop to notice the various 
beauties that ſtrike ; in every ſentence, in every line of 
this juſtly admired fable. We are only examining it in one 
point of view, with reſpect to the {kill and genius exerted to 
render it more and more intereſting from the beginning to 
the end. Let us, then, without farther comment, hear the 


mighty Lord's reply, 


Since ev'ry beaſt alive can tell, 

That I ſincerely wiſh you well, 

I may, without offence, pretend 

To take the freedom of a friend; 
Love calls me hence ; a fav'rite cow 
Expects me near yon barley mow ; 
And when a lady's in the caſe, 

You know all other things give place. 
To leave you thus might ſeem unkind ; 


But lee, the goat is juſt behind, 


ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF FABLES. 51 
This ſecond refuſal irritates with greater keenneſs than the 
firſt ; after warm profeſſions of ſincerity, this great character 
is not aſhamed to own, that he cannot interrupt for a moment - 
his purſuit of any ſeihfh pleaſure, to reſcue his friend from 
the moſt diſtreſſing, or perilous ſituation. Perhaps the goat 
will not be ſe callous. At leaſt he will not act with ſuch 
bare-faced inſen{ibility : 


The goat remark'd her pulſe was high, 
Her languid head, her heavy eye; 

My back, ſays be. may do you harm; 
The ſheep? s at hand, and wool is warm. 


Though the tranſport which the hare felt at the approach of 
her ſuppoſed friends, muit now have been greatly abated by 
ſo many proofs of heir in{incerity, yet it was natural to 
expect ſome kind efforts from the ſheep on the ground of 
fellow-feeling : 
The ſheep was feeble, and 3 
His ſides a load of wool ſuſtain'd; 


Said he was ſlow; confeſs'd his "ZONES 
For hounds eat ſheep as well as hares. 


Afier the ſheep was apply'd to in vain, could there ſtill be 
any room for hope ? Here the fabuliſt diſplays his 1nven= 
tion, and goes beyond the reader's ideas, in order to con- 
clude with a more pathetic ſtroke thay any of the former. 
The tr otting calf unexpectedly appears; his activity, his 
youth inſpire new confidence; to him, as to her laſt reſource, 
the hare applies iow peculiar carneflneb, to fave from death 


a friend diſtre 5d 


Shall I, ſays * of tender age, 

In this i important care "engage, 

Older and abler paſs'd you by; 

How ſtrong are thoſe how weak am I; 

Should I preſume to bear you hence, 1 : 
Thoſe friends of mine might take offence, 

Excuſe me, then ; you- know my heart— 

But deareſt friends, alas! muſt part 

How ſhall we all lament ! Adieu 

For ice the hounds ate juſt in view. 


ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF FABLES. 
* 


52 
This is the laſt ſtep in the climax of falſhood and inſenſibility. 


How frivolous and inſulting! is the excuſe: yet how common 
in real life! 


Should I —_ to bear you hence, — 
Thoſe friends ob mine might take offence, 


Yet the calf boaſts of his cordial regard for the 8 
You know my heart. 

and of his future ſorrow for her fate, | 
How ſhall we all lament ! 


While, in the ſame breath, he tells her that the hounds are 
in view, and abandons the poor victim to their fury. 

I ſhall cloſe this article with an example of a comic caſt, 
where the ludicrous is managed with the ſame {kill as the 
4 rnalunds in the former inſtances ; and where the firokes of 

umour riſe upon one another, till the full force of ridicule 
is exerted in the concluding circumſtances. By not accom- 
panying this fable with any particular remarks, the learner's 
Juſt conception of the former hints will be put to the proof, 
and his ingenuity will be agreeably, as well as profitably 


exerciſed, 


THE CAMELEON. " 


OFT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking 2 
With eyes that hardly ſerv” „at moft 8 
To guard their maſter *gainſl a poſt: *m © 
Yet round the world the blade has been * 
To ſee whatever could be ſeen. 
Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 
Grown ten times perter than before, 
Whatever word you chance to drop, - 
The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop ;: 
+ % Sir, if my judgment you'll allow— +. *' 
OY % I've ſeen—and ſure I ought to know. 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 
And acquieſce" i in REGION e — 


ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF FABLES. 


Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 

And on their way in friendly chat, 
Now.talk'd of this and then of that, | 
Diſcours'd awhile, *mongft other matter, 
Of the Cameleon's form and nature. 


“ A ſtranger animal,“ cries one, 
& Sure never liv'd berth the ſun : 
&© A lizard's body, lean, and long, 
© A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, 
«© Its tooth with triple claw disjoin'd, | b 
«© And what a length of tail behind! 
% How flow its pace! and then its hue 
Who ever ſaw ſo fine a blue "bet 


Hold there,“ the other quick replies, 
„ *Tis green—1 ſaw it with theſe eyes, 
&© As late with open mouth it Jay, 
% And warm'd it in the ſunny tray; 1 
& Stretch'd at its eaſe the beaſt I view'd, 
6 And ſaw it eat the air for food.? 


“ I've ſeen it, Sir, as well as you, 
5 & And muſt again affirm it blue; 

% At leiſure I the beaſt {urvey'd 

% Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 


8 green, 'tis green, Sir I aſſure ye 

3 % Green !” cries the other in 2 fury 

b 1 „% Why, Sir, d'ye think I've loft my eyes fs 
: ' 66 *Twere no great loſs,” the friend replies, 

For if they always ſerve you thus, 

» *© You'll find them but of little uſe.” 


cs So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, 
f From words they almoit came to blows : 
When luckily came by a third ; 
To him the queſtion they 1 Na d; 
Aud begg'd he'd tell 'em, if he knew, 
Whether the thing was green or blue. 3 


ot? * 


| « irs” cries the umpire, © ceaſe your pother-— 
Noe '- Io creature's neither one nor t'other. 
Ra I caught the animal laſt night, 
fs « ana view'd it o'er by candle-light ; 
5 % 26 . mark d it well t was black as jet. 
8 au ſtare— but, Sirs, I've got it yet, 
8 A * * nd e can produce it, Pray, Sir, do; 
een hy wy liſe the thing i is blue,” — 


* 
3 
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& And I'll be ſworn that when you've ſeen 
“ The reptile, you'li pronounce him green.“ 
Well then, at once to.caſe the doubt,“ 

Replies the man, „I'll turn him out; 

„ And when before your eyes I've ſet him, 

«© It you don't find him black I'll cat him.“ 

He ſaid ; then full before their fight 

Produc'd the beaſt; and lo !'twas white— 

Both ſtar'd : the man look'd wondrous wiſe: 

« My children,” the Cameleon cries, 

(Then frit the creature found a tongue) 
„ou all are right, and all are wrong: 

When next you talk of what you view, 

© Think others ſec, as well as you: 

© Nor wonder, if you find that none 

* Prefers your eye-ſight to his own. 


1 .4* 


THE PROPER ORNAMENTS OF 
" FICTITIOUS NARRATION. 


— ——Tncompits allinet atrum * 
eerſo calamo ſignum: ambilzoſa recidet 7. 
Ornamenta. HoR. 3 


* 


——Mark the blotted pages, and efface 
What is not poliſh d to its Ing heſt grace: 
Then prune th' ambitious ornaments away. 


Vous voulez qu'on evite un ſoin trop curicux, 
Et des vais ornemens Peffort ambitieux; 
Je le veux comme vous : cet effort me peut plaire: 
Un auteur gate tout, quand il veut froh bien faire. 
Non qu'il faille Lads certains traits delicats: 
Won les aimez, ces traits; ; & je ne les hais pas. 
La FONTAINE. 


THE mes of any piece mult be drawn by good ſenſe ; 
but taſte ſhould lay on the internal colouring : 
ſhews the object with preciſion - the latter renders 1t ſtriking 
and ae the aim of the one is to avoid cenſure; 


ſary to premiſe, that the following remarks are confined to 


g: the "IA 


and of the other to ſecure applauſe. Having in "the". 
preceding ſection pointed out the effential qualities of 
narration, let us now conſider what are the embelliſhments 
of which it is properly ſuſceptible. Here it may be neceſ- 


# 
1 
1 
* 
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 SAlious narration, or to fables, and do not extend to real 

biſtory. In this the leaſt affectation of ornament would be 
inconſiſtent with its gravity and its dignity : it wants no 0 
borrowed graces ; truth has irreſiſtible charms, if preſented | 
in a conſpicuous 155 intereſting light. But in fiction alittle diſ- 
play of artificial beauty is more allowable, becauſe more requi- 
ſite, provided it be not carried to exceſs. The great point is to 
make choice of ſuitable ornaments, and to introduce them wih 
propriety. Diamonds, when judiciouſly placed, have a fine 

effect among the rich elegancies of dreſs ; ; but one of thoſe 
precious ſtones hanging at the noſe of a ſavage, becomes, from 
its ſituation, ridiculous and diſguſting. 

The Abbé BAT TEU x, whoſe excellent work, entitled 
Les Principes de la Litterature, and who had ſup- 
phed us with many valuable hints on this, and ſeveral 
other parts of our ſubjett, reduces the proper embelliſhments 
of a narration to five different heads: viz. N De- 
feriptions, Thoughts, Alluſuons, and Expreſfeons. * 

-. 1. Images. Theſe are often conveyed in a ſingle word, 
arid-are fometimes called Epithiets. 


oF» 4: 
| — Jokes are ſometimes paid in kind; 


Or, if they canker in the breaſt, 
He makes a foe, who makes a "Jeſt. —Gav's Fables. 


X Lg is 9 
2 ©4- ia ot 5 


, þ „ 
Behind ſhe hears the hunter's cries, | 


And from the deep-mouth'd thunder flies. — dem. 


But when the wat*ry death he found, 
He thus lamented as he drown'd. —T7dem. 


-In the mid road he baſing lay, 
The yelping nuiſance of the way.—1dem, 


r 
5 2. When the 1 images are drawn out to any length, ney 
; 


2 . Though. Sho adopted the Abbe's diviſion as to the num- 
f der of heads, I have made a fmall change in their titles. He 
makes one ghthe.priycipal ſources of embelliſhment to conſiſt in 

what he calls tes. Tours; but as theſe mult be either happy turns of 
[- . thought, - Or. happy, turns of expreſton, they may perhaps be more 
© 5 properly: Eq wider one or other of theſe heads. 
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are called Deſcriptions, which muſt never be attempted, 
unleſs they can be made intereſting and beautiful. How 
to give them the former effect has been already explained, 

With regard to the latter, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, 
that it does not de epend on the quality of the object. It 
makes no difference whether the writer has to deſcribe a deſert, 
or a paradife; av owl, or a peacock ; a wrinkled hag, ora 
Venus; the furies, or the graces ; if he preſents them to our 
fancy in a ſtrong, glowing manner, and with all the genuine 
touches of nature, we ſhall readily acknowledge the deſeripti- 
on to be beautiful. 

This ſpecies of writing is ſo exactly like painting, that all 
the rules of the latter, almoſt of their own accord, apply 
themſelves to the former. The choice of a ſtriking point of 
view; the ſelection and aſſortment of circumſtances; the ju- 
dicious placing of 1 rhe lights and ſhades, ſo as to ff tap the 
fainter parts fetite; he fairer eminent to ſight advance;ꝰ and 
lallly, “the uſe of natural and animated colouring, or of pic- 
tureſque expreſhqd,arc equall required 1 in both. Even the ge- 
neral heads, to which the great variety of theſe objects may be 
reduced, are the ſame; and as Painting is commonly diſ- 
tinguiſhed into landſcape painting, portrait painting, and 
hiſtorical painting, ſo Deſcriptons may be ſaid to be of three 
kinds, viz, deſcriptions of places, of perſons, and of cha- 
racters, I ſhall add a few. examples an. 


Deſcriptions of Perſons. 


15-25 8 A iakled hag, of wicked fame, | . 


1 -Behde a litt le ſmoky flame 
Sat hov'ring, pinch'd with age and froſt: 


3 * SE + tt, ſhrivel] d hand, with veins emboſt, 


. "Upon her knees her weight ſuſtains, 
* hile palty ſhook her crazy brains; 
She mumbles forth her backward pray'rs; 
An untam'd ſcold of fourſcore years. 
Abvut her ſwarm'd a num rous brood 1 
Of dais, Ws lank Wich hunger mew'd. Sol 2 
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Her looks diffuſive Tweets bequeath'd ; 

The breeze grew purer as ſhe breath'd ; 
'The morn her radiant bluſh aſſum'd ; 

The ſpring with earlier fragrance bloom'd 
White was the robe this maiden wore 


And Chaſtity the name the bore. —Mooxs. 


Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer, 

For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer. 

High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 

In dents embattled like a caſtle wall: 

His bill was raven black and ſhone like jet; 

Blue were his legs, and orient were his feet; 

White were his nails, like filver to behold, 

His body glittering like the burniſhed gold, -DzxyDpzn, 


: 5 Deſcriptions of Places. 

5 A flippant monkey ſpruce and ſmart, OY 
a HFard. by, profeſs'd the dapper art; 

1 3 4 : His pole Wieh pewter bafons hung, 


Black retten teeth in order ſtrung, | + 
* + ad Rang d cup that in the window ſtood, 
* Linde with red rags that look'd like blood, 


0 n Did well his three-fold trade explain, 
2 Who ſhav'd drew teeth, and breath'd a vein.— GAv. 
d When bord'ring pinks and roſes bloom, 
And ev'ry garden breathes perfume : 
a- When peaches glow with ſunny dyes 
-Like Laura's cheek when bluthes riſe + - 


When with huge figs the branches bend; 
When:cluſters from the vine depend. —Jdem. 


"Deſcriptions of Character. 


A Hhon-cub of ſordid mind, 

Avoided all the lion kind; 

Fond of applauſe, he ſought the feaſts 

Of vulgar and ignoble beaſts: 
N With aſles all his time he ſpent, 

5 - Their club's perpetual preſident. | 
Sol He caught their manners, looks, and aifrs3 + - 
An aſs in every thing but ears! | 
If e'er his highneſs meant a joke, 


They grinn'd applauſe before he ſpoke 3 
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But, at _ word, What ſhouts. of praiſe! — 
Good Gods! how. natural he brays |—1dem, 


An ant there was, whoſe forward prate 
Control'd all matters in debate; | 
Whether he knew the thing or no, 

His tongue eternally would go; 
For he had impudence at wall, 
And boaſted univerſal kill. 
Ambition Was his point in view. 


dem. 


A fox full fraught with ſeeming ſanctity, | 
That fear'd an oath, but, like the devil, would lie; 
Who look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer, 
And durſt not fin before he ſaid his prayer: 
A pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 
Nor che w'd the fleſn o lambs, but when he ney 
DNT DEN 's Cock and Fox. 


In this fable of the A and Fox, trauſlated from Cuav- 
CER into modern Engliſh by Dx Y DEN, we have another 


deſcription, of a mixt kind, including, 3 places, and 


characters, with a variety of lively and humobrous circum- 


ſtances. It is a picture of the hurry, confulion, and, alarm, £ 


which: were ſuddenly ſpread throughout the villages 7 


When Reynard to the foreſt took his flight, 4 
And croſs his back, as in triumphant ſcorn 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was borne. 


Tee for, the wicked fox, v was all the cry; 
Du from his hauſe ran ev'ry neighbour nigh; 
The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 
With forks and ſtaves the villain to purſue. 
c Man Coll thè dog, and Talbot with the 12 
And Malkin with her diſtaff in her hand: Wt 
Ran cow, and calf, and emily of hogs," ws 
In panic terror of purſuing S 
With many aUreadful' grunt, and doleful ment, 
Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break: 8. 
The ſhouts of men, the women in diſmay 
With ſhrieks augment the terror of the day.— 
Jack SYR A at London-ftone, with all his rout, 
Struck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout ; af 
Not when with Engliſh hate they did purſue 2 
A Frenchnian, or an unbelieviag . | 
4 2 
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Not when the welkin rung with one and ath H > 
And echo#s bounded back from Fox's hall, 
Earth ſeem'd to ink beneath, and heav'n above to fall. 


g. A remarkable happineſs 1 in the Thoughts ; ſomething 


particularly ſtriking, to raiſe them above the common rank, 


either by their /olidity, as, N 5 


The rich, the poor, the great, the ſmall, 
Are levell d—death confounds them all. GA 59 


If you true happineſs prefer,. 

*Tis to no rank of life confin'd, | 

But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind: "# 
Be juſtſce then your ſoul purſuit: 

Plant virtue, and content's the fruit. — 


Or IF their f ngularity, a8, 


— rom out the mould 

An earth- worm huge of ſize unroll'd 
His monſtrous length. They ſtrait agree 
I chuſe him as their referee.— Idem 


A monkey, to den the times, 
Re ſolv'd to viſit foreign climes.— Idem. 
An elephant, i in days of yore, 
- Rummnag'da ſhop. of learning o'er, 
Not, like our modern dealers, minding 


Only! the margia” 8 breadth and binding. Adem. 


Opal he phagncs, that heav'n hath feat, l 
A waſp is moſt NL r Adem. | 


. La 
3 maſtiff, of true Engliſh blood, 
Lov'd fighting better 1 than his food. Hue. 


Or by their wit and delicacy : 


Rente me then, if pride, conceit, 
(The manners of the fair and great) 
I give to monkeys, aſſes, dogs, 
Fleas, owls, goats, butterflies, and hogs. 
I ay, that theſe are proud. What then? 
. ſaid, they equal men. — dem. | 
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Says Reynard, *tis a cruel caſe 

That man ſhould ſtigmatize our race. 

No doubt among us rogues you find. — 
As among dogs and human Kind: 

And yet, unknown to me and you, 

There may be honeſt men and true. Idem 


with her touch, you ſee ; 
ſhape—but Charity.—Gax. £5 


Or ſometimes even by their unexpefled femplicity : 


A ſexton buſy at his trade 
Deach ſtruck him with no further thought 
Than 8 a8 'the tees he brought.—Idem. 


5 2 on his eath-bed laid, 
Thus to his weeping conſort ſaid; 8 
My dear nay prithee dry thy tears | 5 
A man you'll want in your affairs. 


1 There's James, a ns honeſt lad, 


VVuoou know him well—I ſhould be glad io * 
ET 2 You would him for a ſecond take, 8 . 
A better choice you'll hardly make, 3 
Alas! re ply'd the ſobbing dame, / 


I juſt Wal hinking of the ſame. 
Imitation of LA ronraixz. 


4. The one which form no ſmall part of the 
embelliſhment of a fable, when they are humouroully 1 intro- 
b duced: to heighten the ſtrokes of ridicule, or irony. Thus 

in Gay, the Monkey who had ſeen the world, and who 


— i thought his mind 
gp ev'ry courtly art refin'd, 


Like Ozxyeaxzus, burnt with public zeal 
To civilize the monkey-went. 


The alluſion to Ox rHEUs has here a very comic effect. 
Thus an owl is compared to the grand Turk; and a butcher's 
dog to © heroes of eternal name, whom Poets ling.” *We 

maeet with a very good inſtance of the like kind in BRV DEX, 

where he makes dame Partlett and the Cock debate on the 
nature of dreams in the following manner: 


— — — — — 4 . 
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All dreams, as in old GaLzn I have read, 
Are from repletion, and complexion bred... 


Caro was in his time accounted wiſe, 
And he condemns them all for empty lies... 


Madam, quoth he, grammercy for your care, 
But CAro, whom you quoted, you may ſpare : 
*Tis true, a wiſe. and woithy man he ſeems; 

And (as you ſay) gave no belief to dreams: 

But other men of more authority, 

And, by th'immortal pow'rs, as wiſe as he, 
Maintain with founder ſenſe, that dreams furebade z 
For HoMER plainly ſays, they come from God. 
Nor Cæro ſaid it; but ſome modern fool 

Impos'd, in Ca1o's name, on boys at ſchool. 


But the force of irony is carried ſtill farther in another 


alluſion in the ſame fable, where falſe Reynard ruſhes away 
with Chanticleer upon his back ; | 


Not louder cries, when Jlium was in flames, 
Were ſent to heav'n by woetul Trojan dames, ' Sd 
- When PyRRRHus toſs'd on high his burniſh'd blade, 
And ꝙffer'd Pxram to his father's ſhade - 
Than for tho Cock the widow'd poultry made. 
\ Pg 7 25 > . . . 
524 The Erpreſſions ; in the happy choice of which the 
writer's *poſſelhon of all the treaſures of language, his taſte, 
0 3 . 0 

and his gibs are fully diſplayed. It would not be an ea 
matter a0 Fhmerate the ſeveral kinds of words, in which this 
curigſa felicitas, or exquiſite happineſs of expreſſion, may 
be found. A few examples of the moſt ſtriking of them 
will be ſufficient to teach the young learner how to increaſe 
his own ſtock by reading and obſervation. 


Some Expreſſions are admired for their warmth and 


E 
24 


boldneſs : 


Through the long wood loud axes ſound, 
And echo groans with ev'ry wound. - GAx. 


Prolific culture glads the fields. —Idem. 
On ev'ry tongue detraction burns, —ldem. 


. FICTITIOUS NARRATION. a 
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Some are rich: 


PROPER 'ORNAMELTS OF 


Pow'r, * the breath of flatt'ry nurſt, 


The. more it ſwells, is nearer burtt- : 


The bubble breaks, the gewgaw ends, 
And in a dirty tear deſceids. — ay *© 


| "OY bee, your 1 is in view: 


With purple hands, and recking knife, | 
He ftrips the ſkin, yet warm with life ! 
Your quarter'd fires, your bleeding dams, 


The dying bleat of harmleſs lambs, 


Call for nee — Idem. 


Princes rais'd bv Poets to the Gods, 
| And Alexander d up in lying Odes.— DRY DRNT 


At noon, the ladies mat in hour, 


I ſip the tea's delicious flow'r: | 
On cates luxuriouſly I dine, | : , 
And fg {ae e of the vine. u. WY - 7 


3 


The like bear is bleibe in the fame ras „ 
of the Viktterlly - 


His wings, all glorious to behold, 
Bedropt with azure, jet, and gold, 


Wide he diſplays ; the ſpangled dew 


Reflects his eyes and various hue.—Idem. 


| Dr where the poor huſband thus exclaims againſt the vixen. | 
tongue of his dear: 


Good Gods ! *tis like a rolling river, 

That murm'ring flows, and flows ſor ever! 
Ne'er tir'd perpetual diſcord ſowing, 

Like fame, it gathers ſtrength by going. — 


Others are brilliant and hictureſsue: as when the peacock 


His ſtate and dianity es, 


And tothe ſun diſplays his plumes, 


Which, like the heav'n's o'er arching ſkies, 
Are ſpangled witha thouſand eyes : 
The circling rays and varied light 


At once ce their dazzled ſigit.— Idem 


- FICTITIOUS NANRA TD 


Though in full luftre ev' ry grace 
Diſtinguiſnh your celeſtial face: 
Though beauties of inferior ray, 
Like fars before the orb of day, 


Turn pale and fade ä — Car. 
Others again are ſtrongly. pointed: 


( 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| ih | 
In vain malicious tongues affail ; Ss 1 
Let envy ſnarl, let ſlander rail, | 
From virtue's ſhield: (ſecure from wound) N 


Their blunted venom'd ſhafts rebound 5 


Corruption with corroſive fart 


„„ hed cank'ring on his guilty heart. em. 


Now av'rice with inſatiate jaws, 9 . 
Now rapme, with her barpy claws, IS. 
His bn tears — - | Idem. 


| 
the chief ornaments of Scene narration, and | 
en 1 fables, which are deſigned to make amuſe- ö 
1 ment the vehicle of inſtruttion. | 


* 


But ſure, he knew it was a pleaſing way, | 
Sound ſenſe, by plain example, to convey. | 
And ina heathen author we may find, | 

| 


Who firſt ſpoke parables, I dare not ſay; J 5 


That 1 with inſtruction ſhould be join d: 
Durs N. 


CESS —_—_ 
ON THE STYLE OF FABLES. 


WHAT has been already faid. of ihe eſſential requiſuies | 

N and proper ornaments of fictitious narration, almoſt precludes | 
the neceſſity of any particular remarks. on the flyle. I. =_ 
ſhall therefore only. obſerve, that in the various changes | 
which the nature of the ſubjett and the peculiar turn of | 
thought may require, ſometimes ſerious, ſometimes gay, \ 
ſometimes graceful, ſometimes. fubhme, the writer of tables: | 

muſt not forget,- that the predominant, charatter of cis fly le. | 
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to ori ginal compoſition. 


ON THE STYLE OF FABLES. 


ſhould be ſimplicity. All the words, though ſelected with 


the niceſt taſte, muſt rather ſeem to come of themſelves, than 
to have been ſought after. The appearance of labour or 
ſtudy is a defect in any ſpecies of compoſition ; but it is pe- 
culiarly prejudicial to fable, the very end of which it would 
defeat, by putting the reader on his guard againſt the in- 
tended leſſon. Gay is the beſt model we can copy after 
in this reſpect: he unites the familiarity of La FONTAINE 
with the elegance of PHADRUS : his ſtyle is remarkably 
plain, yet beautiful; and though, as I have before hinted, 
very young boys cannot be ſuppoſed capable of feeling the 


| Juſineſs and delicacy of ſome of his ſatires, they find his 


language upon all occaſions perfectly familiar and eaſy, 
In wit a man, ſimplicity a child,” 


—_— 
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EXERCISES IN FABLES. 


- AFTER the learner has been properly inſtructed in the 


nature and principles of this kind of writing, and begins to 
difcover ſome readineſs in pointing out the beauties and the 
defects of any fable laid before him, then he muſt begin to 
make ſome attempts of his own. The beſt method at firft 
will be to make bim read attentively a proſe tranſlation of 
one of PnæDRVs's fables, and next day to write down 


the ſame ſtory from memory in his own words to be after- 
. wards compared with thoſe of the author. After ſome ex- 
erciſes of this ſort, which he will not find too laborious, 


though very improving, let him attempt to turn GAxꝰs fables in- 
to proſe Laſtly, give him {ketches of ſome fictitious little narra- 
tives, and let him exert his own ingenuity in filling up the out- 
lines. But with reſpett to originality, or invention, his powers 


mut not be put to any premature or painful ſtretch. A 
Jjudicious teacher will not attempt to force youthful genius, 


but will carefully watch and aſſiſt the indications of its 
ſtrength. This leads us, in the next place. to conſider the 


farther ſteps by which the ſtudent is to be gradually conducted 


— 
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PREPARATION FOR WRITING 


THEMES...) ©. >, 
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Pueris, quæ maximè ingenium alant, atque animum augeant, 
prælegenda. QuinTI1L. 


Youth ſhould be made to read ſueh books as enlarge their minds, and 
ſtrengthen their genius. 


Let ev'ry muſe engage thy love, 
With me at large o'er high Parnaſſus rove, 
Range ev'ry bower, and ſport in every grove. 
| PitT's VIDA, 


Invention is one of the great marks of genius; but if we con- 
ſult experience, we ſhall find, that it is by being converſant 


with the inventions of others, that we. learn to invent, as - 


by reading the thoughts of others we learn to think. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
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Lu prattice of making ſchoolboys write Themes has 


been declaimed againſt with intemperate and undiſtinguiſhed 


aſperity by ſome authors of reputation. They pretend that 
it is ſetting the invention of boys upon the rack, to ſay ſome- 


thing where they know nothing ; and that it is a ſort of 
Egyptian tyranny, to bid them make bricks, who have not 
yet any of the materials, | 

Were this really the caſe, it would be not only cruel, 
but uſeleſs and abſurd, The mind is evidently unfit for 
original compolition, till it is ſtored with words and ideas, 
But when it has collected a proper ſupply of both, it 
ſhould be accuſtomed to diſplay them to the greateſt advan- 
tage and in a variety of forms, The argument, therefore, 
with all its intended poignancy, ſerves only to prove a very 
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obvious truth, that nothing can come of nothing ; that the 
earth is incapable of producing any crop, of which. it has 
not firſt received the ſeeds; and that it would be ridiculous 
to make a boy write upon ſubjects, of which he had not 


the leaſt conception. But what is to be inferred from all 


this ? Are boys never to. write Themes ? That would be 
carrying dogmatical prejudice to the moſt flagrant exceſs. 
The only fair inference,” which reaſon deduces, and expe- 
rience confirms, is, that boys muſt not begin ſuch exerciſes 
at too early a period. They muſt be prepared by a regular 
courſe of reading and ſtudy, as well as by ſmaller eſſays, far 
thoſe higher efforts of their genius. The young eagle is 
not to be forced too ſoon from his neſt: he is to be cheriſhed 
and attended with parental care, till his feathers grow, and 
his pinions gather ftrength. Then guided by nature, 

«© The parent-bird each fond endearment tries, 

© To tempt her new-fledg'd offspring to the ikies.”” 

In order, therefore, to prepare the pupil for themes and 
orations, he ſhould read the books which I ſhall preſently 
enumerate, with critical attention. Even though he ma 
never. want to write an eſſay, or to make a ſtudied harangue 
though the ſphere of life, in which it may be his deſtina- 
tion to move, ſhould not require from him any diſplay of 
oratorical talents, yet this courſe of early ſtudy will amply 
repay all his time and labour: it will prove to him a perpetual 


| ſource of pleaſure and advantage: it will form his taſte, ihvigo- 


rate his underſtanding, and enrich his mind with the valuable 
treaſures of genius aud wiſdom. 
In this, and indeed in ſeveral other parts of my plan, 
J have found the method laid down by the Abbe BAr- 


Aux,“ .atended with the beſt- effefs in afthal Rae 


He recommends our beginning with the poets, and aſſigns 
the following reaſons :—To learn, ſays he, how to judge 


in matters of literature, we muſt begin by exerciſing ourſelves. 


in thoſe walks, where beauties and defefts are more obvious 
er ſtriking, and where art does not aim at concealing itſelf. 
* Principes de la Littérature. | 


* 
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PREPARATION. FOR WRITING THEMES. 7 
When once we are able to diſcover this art, as it really is, 
and are convinced that we have made ourfelves maſters 
of its true principles, then we may endeavour to diſcover its 

likeneſs in thoſe productions, where it is moſt accuſtomed to 
conceal itſelf. | 
be plan here pointed out is the very ſame as that which 
the human mind purſues in the acquiſition of ſcience, or the 
inveſligation of truth: it firſt lays hold of what is moſt 
apparent and ſenſible, and by ſuch means attains to the know= 
ledge of what is leſs ſo. | N 
This is fo natural a progreſſion, that we need only conſult 
the hiſtory of poetry and oratory, and we fhall find that the 
latter did not even come into exiſtence till after the former. 
There is a wide difference between the language of mere 
neceility, and that of eloquence. The Hrit was undoubtedly 
prior to poetry: it is the moſt eſſential inſtrument of ſociety; 
and mankind have always been molt attentive to things of 
indiſpenſable uſe. But the language of oratory, which 
unites all the reſources of art and genius; where all the 
machines and ſprings that can aſſiſt perſuaſion, are prepared, | 
diſplayed, and managed with the utmoſt {kill and difcern- 
ment; this language was not ſubjected to any preciſe-rules; 
till after the ſucceſsful efforts of poetry. CROP 

Poetry borrowed from plain nature her great ſimplicity | 
and her ſtriking beauties. She clothed theſe with every 
ornament that genius and fancy could ſupply. Eloquence, 
though conſtitutionally more modeſt, conceived, from the ex- | 
ample of her fiſter poetry, that there was an artful manner | 
| of preſenting objects fo as to captivate the ear, and warm | 

; the ſoul. Her own experience had made her ſenſible, that | 

| however powerful truth may be in itfelf, yet it is not always | 

. ſure of ſucceſs, if its defence is left to a ſort of blind talent, | 

$ which often makes a bad, or imperfett uſe of its own trea- Ss 

C | 


ſures ; and that it was conſequently the wiſeſt method to ſtudy 
the conduct of genius, and to marſhal its powers with pru- 
dence and ceconomy. vg eg 
The works of the moſt celebrated writers were then con- 
ſalted: theſe were the poets, Their ſteps were traced 3 
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| 

| their proceedings analyzed; and attempts were made to 
| reduce theſe oblervations to practice. The ſucceſs that fol- 

lowed, ſoon. added a new degree of authority to the models 

which had been choſen. Hou R was looked upon not 

only as the Princeof poetry, but as the Father of eloquence, 
hiſtory, - philoſophy, and all the arts. From him He ro- 

Dorus learned how: to record the deeds of heroes; and 

Is0cRATEsS how to charm the ſenſes, while he aimed at 

convincing the mind. By him were DemosTHENEs, 

ZAscuvyLus, XENOPHON, and PLATO inſtructed in the 

true method of painting, affecting, reaſoning, and relating. 

The care he had taken to follow nature with ſuch ſcrupulous 

exactneſs, even in the midſt of fictions, taught them what 

they were to do, eſpecially when they repreſented truth, . 
They conſtantly adhered to the ſame principle as he had 

done: they ſtudied nature, and ſtrove to preſent her in 

every thing ſuch as ſhe might and ought to be preſented, ac- 

cording to the diverſity of their ſubjetts, and the different 

ends they had in view. 


It was poetry then that cleared the way for oratory, and 
ſerved as its guide, light, and model; that pointed out its 
true object, and ſhewed it the ſource and principle of all its 
rules ;—that proved its ſole buſineſs to be that of painting, 
andits higheſt merit to conſiſt in doing this forcibly aud juſtly, 
to expreſs nature and to make her be felt. By theſe ſteps 
have all the great orators, both ancient and modern, riſen to 
- eminence 3; by having been poets in their orations as the poets 

had been orators in their poetry. 5 
As method tends ſo effectually to promote all the belt pur- 
| Poſes of ſtudy, the poets ſhould be read in the following or- 
der, according to the four general heads, to which the differ- 
ent ſpecies of poetry may be reduced, viz. the Narrative, the 
Dramatic, the Lyric, and the Didactic. In the firſt, which 
alſo includes deſcriptive poetry, actions, or events are related, 
and perſons, places, and circumſtances are deſcribed. In 
the ſecond, the poet chuſes to animate the painter, and to 
preſent objects to the ſight, that the ſpectator may be more 
Urongly impreſſed with chem. The third is wholiy conſe- 


found an uſeful introduction to the reading of 
Turocklrus, Moschus, and Bio, tranſlated by 


Fawkzs ;“ the Eclogues of VIRCIL by WART ON; 
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erated to ſentiment: it expreſſes the various emotions of the 
ſoul, when enraptured with the charms of virtue, or ſhocked 


at the deformity of vice. Laſtly, in the fourth, the poet 
abandons fiction, and employs all the graces of his art in a- 


dorning truth, and giving irreſiſtible charms to inſtruction. 


Souvent par ſes couleurs l'addreſſe de notre art 
Au menſonge du vrai fait donner l'appatence; 
| Mais nous ſavons auſſi, par la mEme puiſſance, 
Chanter la verite ſans mélange, et ſans fard. 


The firſt claſs comprehends the beſt-writers of Fables, 


of Paſtorals, of Deſcriptive, and of Epic Poetry. 


Fasres.—The ſtudent is ſuppoſed to be already ac” 
quainted with the writings of the molt celebrated Fabuliſts+ 
But as we are now bringing the whole courſe of reading into 
one view, it will not be deemed an improper repetition, to 
recommend a ſecond time Gavy's Fables; MERRICE's 
Cameleon; DryDen's Cock and Fox; and SAR T's 
tranſlation of Pf DͥͤÿRus; to which we are ſorry we cannot 


add a good Engliſh verſion of La FoxTains. | 
Though A.soe wrote in proſe, we ſhould have menti- 
oned his fables with thoſe of PH DRS, had they been as 
fortunately preſerved. But they periſhed with many other 
valuable productions of antiquity. The few that remain 
{erve only to increaſe our concern for ſo great a loſs. All 
the modern collections under that title are ſpurious ; and what 
is worſe, they are very badly written. | 
_ PasTORALs.—The firit part of Dr. Brars's thirty- 
ninth Lecture, on the ſubject of Paſtoral 3 will be 
the 


Idyls of 


PopzE's Paſtorals; and ShENSTONE's Paſtoral Ballad. 
D xs RIPTIVE POETRY.—Laſt part of Dr. BLAIR“s 


The few remaining pieces of Moschus and Bron are not 
printed with FAwWEkERSs's TuzocriTUus, but at the end of his 
ANACRZSe Nx ; | | 
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I WY Lefture,—M11tox's Allegro and Penſcrolo 3, 
| Denuax' s Cooper's Hill; Pore's Windfor Foreſt ; 
Dryex's Grongar Hill, and that ineſlimable treaſure of | 
Deſcripuye Poetry, THOusOx's Seaſons. . 

The reader will pardon my interrupting theſe FRET for | 
A moment, in order to recommend this part of the courſe 
with pzcuhar earneſtneſs. There is no ſpecies of poetry 
more agrecable to boys, and none ſo well adapted to en- 
rich the fancy with a variety of the moſt beautiful images, 
and the memory with a cobia verborum, an abundance of 
of ſtrong. ſtriking, and piftureſque expreſſions. In putting 
ſuch r into the hands of youth, we cannot be too zea- 
N in the application of HOoRACE“'s precept: 


b 
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Dey and night read them, read them night and day. 


— — 


If the pupil be properly pre tn" to reliſh the beauties of 
the works here recommended, he will not ſtand in need of 
much perſuaſion to induce bim to get a great part of them 
by heart. He will certainly ae to memory the whole 
of ihe Allegro and the Penſeroſo. Neither Greece nor 
Rome, with all their pride of genius, can boaſt of any 
5 in the ſame ſtyle to equal theſe productions of our 
Engliſh poet. We may, without any fear of contradictiop, 
prefix to — 5 that line from PRO ERTIUS, which ADDI- 
SON choſe for the motto to his criticiſms on Paradiſe Loft : 


— 
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Cedite Romani ſcriptores, cedite Gra. 
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Cooper ; Ui ll, Windſor Fan and Grongar Hill will 
alſo preſent te young follower of the Muſes with many. 
deligEtful ſcezes. But in Tnousox's Seaſons, he will 

| find all nature laid open to his view, and new glories ſpread or 
over every object. The praiſes conferred on this work by Pp. 
Wakrox and JOHNSON are not only ſo juſt, but may ti 
add ſo much weight to the recommendation of a more gene- 01 
ral and conſtant uſe of the book in Tchools, that I cannot 
reſiſt the tewptation to inſert them. 
« THOMSON,” ſays he former of thoſe critics, £6 being 
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41 Meſſed with: a Arong and: copious fancy, has enrichell 
poetry with a variety of new and original images, Which 
& he painted from nature itſelf, and from his Own actual 
& obſervation, His deſcriptions, therefore, have a diſ- 
„ tinctneſs and truth, which are utterly wanting to thoſe 
% poets, Who have only copied from each other, and have 
6 never looked abroad on the objects themſelves. * 
„The ſame critic concludes his remarks on a few defects 
rin the ſtyle of the Seaſons with confeſſing, that this 
is one of the moſt captivating and amuſing in the Englifh lies 
guage ; and that, as its beauties are not of a fugacious kind, 
. and Un not depend on particular cuſtoms and manners, it 
will pi be peruſed with delight. ' 
N As Dr. JOHNSON, in his lives of Poets, had profeſſedly 
undertaken to give an account of their writings, the nature 
f of his ſubject led him into minuter details, reſpecting 
c TrHomsoN's merit, than were confiſtent with Dr. W an-- 
; TON'sS plan, who mentioned the Seafons only incidentally, - 
; and in order to illuſtrate his ſtrictures on the writings aud 
; genius of another poet. The following is the well merited 
culogium, with which the Poetical Biographer n 
his Life of Tyowson : : | 
P As a writer, he is entitled to one praiſe of the highelt | 
kind ; his modeof thinking, and of expreſhng his chonghts, | 
15 original. His blank verſe is no more. the blank verle of | 
Mi1Ltox, or of any other poet, than the rhymes of PRIOR 
are the chymes of CowLety. His numbers, his pauſes, 
his diction, are of his own growth, without tranſcription, . 


il without imitation. He thinks in a peculiar train, and he 
thinks always as a man of genius: he looks round on na- 

ill ture and on life, with the eye Which nature bellows only | 
xd on a poet; the e eve that diſtinguiſhes, in every ching | 
y preſented to its view, whatever there is on Which ;magina- | 
1 tion can delight to be detained ; and with a mind that at, | 
e once comprehends che vaſt, and, attends to the minute. | 
Ot | | | 

* Eſlay on the writings and genius of Pope. | 
8 | RE Rn c—_ , ZE 7 222 —. | 
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7 DESCRIPTIVE. POETRY. 


The reader of the Seaſons wonders that he never ſaw be- 
fore what THOMSON ſhews him, and that he never yet bad 
felt what THomsoN impreſſes. 7 

+ His deſcripuons of extended ſcenes * general elfekts 
bring before us the whole magnificence of nature, whether 


plealing or dreadful. The gaiety of Spring, the ſplendor 


of Summer, the tranquillity of Autumn, and the horror of 


Winter, take in their turns poſſeſſion of the mind. The 
poet leads us through the appearances of things, as they are 


ſucceſſively varied by the viciſſitudes of the year; and im- 


paris to us ſo much of his own enthuſiaſm, that our thoughts | 
expand with his 1 images, and kindle with his ſentiments. 

His diction is in the higheſt degree florid and luxuriant, 
ſuch as may be ſaid to be to his images and thoughts both 
their luſtre and their ſhade ; ſuch as inveſts them with ſplen- 
dor, through which perhaps they are not always eaſily diſcerned. 
It is too exuberant, and ſometimes may be charged with 
filling the ear more than the mind. 

This is indeed the chief defect in n s ſtyle; 
to which we may add, that it ſometimes wants harmony, 
and that the numbers nnd oe are not RESINS e 


varied 


But where the Beauties more in number ſhine, 

I am not angry when a caſual line 

(That with ſome trivial faults unequal flows) 

A careleſs hand; or human frailty ſhews. — RAN CIS. * 


' EPIC POETRY.— This part of the lent ſhould be 
preceded by a very. attentive peruſal of HAvLEv's Letters 
to MasoN, and of Dr. Brair's forty ſecond and fort 
third Lectures. — The books to be read are HoMER's IIliad 
and Odyſſey, tranſlated by PoE; VIROII's Aneis by 
DRVYDEN; Milton's Paradiſe Loſt and Paradiſe Re- 
gained ; Tasso's Jeruſalem, tranſlated by HoOO LE; Fe- 


3 


ron, Teanmenn HAWKESWORTH ; and the 


* Verim ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego Paucis 
Offendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 


Aut humana parùm savit, natura. Honk, de Art. Poet. 


i 
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EPIC POETRY | 53 
anonymous tranſlation of Vol TAIRE's Henriade ; which, 
though a bad one, muſt be read for want of a beter, or the 
En; liſh ſcholar. would remain wholly unacquainted witha 
work of ſome merit in the original, and of which all che 
beauties are not loſt in the tranſla ion. 

To che foregoing may be very properly added two of the moſt 
beautiful and highly finiſhed compoſitions in the . Engliſh 
language, though they cannot be ſtrictly called Epic Poems, 
I mean Fore's Rape of the Lock, and HAYLEx's Tri- 
umph of Lemper. 

The ſecond claſs includes the writers of TRAEDY and 
CouE Dv. Ihe beſt critical helpwill be found in the forty- 
fGfth, forty-ſixth, and forty-ſeventh Lettures of Dr. BI AIR. 
The works to be . are FYOTTE&'s tranſlation of the Trage- 
dy of EscHyLUs, SOPHOCLES, and Euxir IDEs ; T's- 
RENCE's Comedies by Can: and MALONE's edi- 
tion of SHAKESPEARE. We cannot recommend the en- 
tire works of any other of our dramatic writers, though we 
have ſeveral detached plays of conſiderable merit in the 


Engliſh language, which may be read after thoſe of | 


SHAKESPEARE. 

There are alſo a few tranſlations 1 the French, which 
have been well received on our ſtage. But the mere En- 
gliſh ſcholar will ſuſtain a great loſs by not being able to 
read RACINE's Tragedies and MoLIERE's Comedies in 
the original. The latter may be fairly ſet in competition 


with the beſt that ever have appeared in any language. The 


only Engliſh tranflation which we have of them is far 
below mediocrity. » 


In the third diviſion of hs courſe of reading are placed 


the Lyric and Elegiac writers. 


_ LYRIC POETRY.—The laſt part of Dr. Brark's 
thirty-ninth Lecture relates to this ſubject: after which read 


| PinoaR's Odes tranſlated by Wror and GREEN; thoſe 


of ANACREON, by Fawxts:* thoſe of Horace by 


* Asthe name of Anacreontics bas ſometimes been given, though 
very improperly, to the effuſions of d.u:kenneſs and debauchery, 
tome Rey who have not read tho Odes of the Greek Lyric 
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74 LYRIC POETRY. 
Had garen . = £ 1 
Francis; DRY DRN's and PorE's Odes on the power 
of Muſic, with a few others by WARTON, Corrixs, 
Masoxn, and GRAN, which are to be found in moſt miſ- 
A ,cellancoys elections. I eee lan row 
Her We have to lament, as in the preceding article, the 
mere Engliſh ſcholar's loſs in our not having a good tranfla- 
tion of RoussEAu's Odes, of which Dr. BLAIR aſſerts 
with great truth, that they are not inferior to any poetical 
productions in the French language. the, 
But ſome of the ſublimeſt and moſt affecting ſtrokes of 
Iyric, or ſentimental compoſition, are to be met with in 
the P/alms, in the Songs of Mosts, and in the Book 
of Jos. They abound with the grandeſt views of the won- 
ders of nature, and of the infinite wiſdom, power, and good- 
neſs of the Divine Being. They every where afford 
examples of an elevation of ſtyle, ſuited. to the dignity of 
the ſubject, and to the ſpirit that inſpired each ' ſacred 
writer, To theſe we muſt add Mr. AbDpISON's Ode on 
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may be alarmed at the idea of putting them into the hands of 
youth. But this alarm will be quieted, when they are told, that 
even App1isoN took the pains to tranſlate thoſe Odes. Appi- 
SON, Who is not more admired for the elegance of his ſtyle, 
than for his having always employed his pen in the ſervice of 
morality and religion. 


The Odes of AN AcREON breathe the pure ſpirit of innocent 
gaiety. Some are deſcriptions of a rural ſcene, a pleaſant retreat, 
a graſſy couch inviting to ſoft repoſe. Others celebrate the gifts 
of-Baccuus ; but the poet in the warmeſt ſallies of his gratitude 
and joy, never overſteps the proper boundaries: he pours the 
ſocial, but temperate libation to the God of the vintage. Even 
In his love-ſongs he preſerves the utmoſt delicacy. One 
inſtance of his manner of treating the ſubject will be ſufficient. 

| Cvuyid is ſuppoſed to have been lying in ambuſh for the Muſes ; 
the little enemy is taken, bound in flowery fetters and given up 
to Beauty to be her flave : his liberty is offered him, but he will 
not accept of it, rather chuſing to remain a priſoner where he 1s. 
Every one will perceive the delicate truths concealed under this 
Imagery. Such Odes, inſtead of corrupting the taſte or morals 
of youth, will make them nauſeate the filthy ballads of modern 
drunkards and debauchees. The refinement of our natural paſſions 


is the beſt preſervative againſt the abuſe of them. 
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Es Creation, * Greed of Dr. WaTT's Hymns, aa derly= 
their beauties from the ſame ſource. _ 

EI. ECV Dr. BTAIR has not favoured us with any 
remarks on this ſpecies of poetry. Perhaps he thought a 
diſtinct conſideration of it unneceſſary, as it differs from the 
ode, only in form, and in its being conſined to particular 


emotions of the heart. The ode takes in all ſorts and degrees 


of ſentiments ; but-the elegy expreſſes thoſe alone that ariſe 


From joy or "HEY Its ſphere is {till more narrowed bv 


the moderns, who confine it wholly io ſubjetts of a Plain- 
tive kind. 


The form and. ſubject matter of che ancient elegy are 
thus deſcribed by Horace ; * 


Vncaudl meaſures firſt were tun'd to flow 

Sadly expreſſive of the Lover's woe: 

But now, to gayer ſubjects form'd, they move 

In ſounds of pleaſure to the joys of Love.—FrANncis. 


As this form obliged the writers. to make the ſenſe end 
with the diſtich at the cloſe of every ſecond line, in order to 
preſerve as much as polhble the beauty of the verſe, it 


was very ill ſuited to the expreſſion 1 grief, which is always 
os. ng and diſordered : 


© Grief unaffecte d ſuits but ill with art, 
Or meaſur'd numbers with a bleeding heart.+ 


HoRACE was ſo ſenſible of this, that he himſelf did not 


attempt to lament the death of QUiNT1IL1Us In an Elegy, 


but in an Ode, addreſſed to his friend VIRG1 L, and which 


18 certainly the moſt perfect P! ece of plaintive compolition 1 In 


the Latin tongue.— JULIUs SCALIGER was fo delighted 


with it, that he declared he had rather have been the author 
of it, than King of Arragon. 


Elegy thould oppor with all the negligence DES t9 


* Verſibus impariter junctis querimonia primum, 

Poſt etiam iucluſa eſt voti ſententia compos. e Art, Poet. 
+ TicxstLL on the Death of Appison. 

1 Twenty-fouith Ode of the Hitt book, 
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aſllictiop and diſtreſs; clad in a mourning habit; her hair loofe 
and diſhevelied, walking with a {low and interrupted Pace. 
When ſhe foeaks, i it is in tender ſtrains, and with a melting tone 
of voice: but her words are few, and without any ſtriking 
regularity, connection; or method. The moderns therefore 
have a very great advantage over the ancients in this reſpect, 
by being freed from all Want as to a fixed or particular form. 

Under this head it will be enough to read MILTON's 
Lycidas, PoPE's Elegy on an unfortunate young Ledy 
and Gravy” s Elegy in a Country Church-yard ; as this ſort 
of poetry is not very effential towards forming the taſte of 
youth, ane & 11 0 " F211 * (ies le. Nee 

' DIDACTIC POETRY. — Compoſitions ot this kind 
may be divided into a variety of claſſes, the nature 
and reſpective beauties of which are very accurately ex- 
plained 1 in the beginning of Dr. BLAIR's fortieth Lecture. 
After a careful peruſal of this excellent introduction, the 
pupil will read the following books with equal advantage 
and pleaſure. 

11, Claſs. Ho RHAC Es Art of poetry, tranſlated by the 
Earl of Roscommon; Vroa's by Pitt; BOILEAV's 
by Dxayben; Pore's Eſfay on Criticiſm; HAx LE on 
Epic Poetry and on Hiſtory ; > and AkkNSID E 5 Plenſuq 
of the imagination. 

2d. Claſs —Pore's Eſſay on Man, and his Moral E. 
pillles; PRTIOR's Solomon; and YounG's Night Thoughts. 


31. Claſ - IRC II 's Georgies, tranſlated by WART OSS; 


AR uSTR ON on Health; Cyder, a Poem, by PHILIPS; ; 
and the Fleece, by Dris. 


4th. Claſs—Horace's Satires and Epiſtles, tranſlated | 
by Francis: JUvENAL and PERrs1Us, by DRYDEN * 
Younc's Univerſal Paſhon ; DRY DRERN's Mac Flecnoe; 


Port's Dunciad, and all his Satires. 


+ 


S:1ch are the models of poetical excellence, upon which 
the young ſt»dent ſhould form his taſte. He may afterwards 
read works of inferior merit, not only without danger, but 


cyen with advantage. The courſe of reading here recom- 


* GOLpeMira 's Traveller and Deſerted Village were omitted . 
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MET” cannot fail to make him expert in 40 prafcal ap- 


plication of DRY DEN's precept, 


To take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. wy 


I have beſore explained the reaſons why, after the firſt. 
tages of 1 improvement, the critical reading of poetry thould 


precede the critical reading of proſe. But it is not to be 


inferred from this, that proſe authors are to be withheld 


from the ſtudent, till he has completed the whole of the 


etical courſe. On the contrary, the pleaſure and advan- 


tage ariſing from the latter will be conſiderably heightened 
by his reading, at proper intervals, but without any regard 
to Sag the beſt eſlays in the Tatiler, Spettator, Guardian, 


Adventurer, Idler, 5 Rambler. In theſe the true genius, 


and eſſential character of our language are to be found; and 
by comparing them with the works of the poets, accurate 
1deas will be acquired of the peculigees that diſtinguiſh 
the ſtyle of the latter, 


The courſe of reading in Profe is now to be purſued with 


the ſame preciſion and regularity of plan, as that which 


has been traced out with reſpett to the poeis. But as the 


learner is ſuppoſed to have already made a conſiderable pro- 
| ficiency i in the quick diſcernment of beauties and defects, 


it will be proper, in order ſtill further to promote the im- 


* Provement of ſo deſirable a faculty, to begin this part of the 
1 with, 
„ ae OF CRITICISM. —Crictro de Orators, 


* by GuTHR1E, his Brutus and Orator by Jo x ESV; 


UINTILIAN'S Io ſtitutes by PaTSALL; Loxcinus on 
the Sublime, by SwiTH ; and the whole of Dr. BIAIR's 


Lectures, of which the young ſtudent has before read ſeveral 


detached parts. 
EPiSTOLARY WIr Ivo. — A5 this ſubject has been 
already diſcuſſed, nothing more is neceſſary here than to 


enumerate the beſt models. 


Cickko's Epiſtles, tranſlated by Mex LIMOTH; Prinv's 
Epiſtles by the ſame tranflator; Voirunz's and Madam 


by miſtake ; they eminently merit a place among the bet 4 e N 
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de SeviIcNe's letters tranſlated from the French: Sir 


Wu. TzmMPLE's Letters; Lady MARY WorTLEY 


oo s Letters; and 15 Eber Correſpon- 
dence of SWIFT, Port. and their friends.“ 


Bioc kr ux and HISTORY. In addition to what the 


| Rodetic will find on theſe ſubjects in Dr. Br. AIR? s thirty- 


fifth and thirty ixth Lectures Mr. HATE 's Letters on 


Hiſtory ſhould be put into his hands. He will find them 
10 beautiful, ſo accurate, fo comprehenſive, as almolt to ſuper- 
ſede the neceſſity of any other guide in this department of 


literature.+ The biographical and hiflorical works, which 


are then to be read, may be divided into three claſſes, 
according to the late of the pupils improvement and the 


time he may have to ſpend at ſchool. 


1ſt Claſs.—PLVUTARCH's Lives, tranſlated by LANG 


HORNE ; CoRNELIVS NEPos's Lives by CLARKE ; 


Dr. JonNsOox's Lives of the Engliſh Poets; BossuExr's 
Univerſal Hiſtory, tranſlated by EuruinsTONE; and 


Gornsmita's Hiſtories of Greece, Rome, and England, 

In this claſs the Travels of ANACHARSISs the Younger, 
Russ T's Ancient and Modern Europe, and Henry” chi 
ry of Great Britain may alſo be read with great advantage. 


2d Claſs —Rorrin's Ancient Thitory ; G1LLIES's. 


Hiſtory of Greece: Hookt's Roman Hiſtory : FeReu- 
$ON's Progreſs and Termination of the Roman Republic ; ; 
Gizz0x's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; 
Roß ERTSON'S CHARLES the Fifth, and his Hiſtories of 
Scotland and of America; LELAND's Hiſtory of Ireland; 
HumE's and Mrs. MacaurEx's Hiſtories of England; 
and the Abbe RAV NA TLS Hiſtory of the European Set 
ments in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

gd Claſs. —If the ſtudent ſhould have ſufficient leiſure, 
and ſhould wiſh to trace this kind of information to the 
fountain-head, we need only point out to him the beft 


+ The ſtricture in page 32 is equally applicablc to i 
bn and PopE. 


+ It will not be amiſs, however, to read Bor1NGBROKE's 
Letters, ag Dr. PRIESTLE T's Lectures on the lame lubject. 
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tranſlations of the original Greek and Roman Hiftoricns, 
They may be read in the following order: | 

 HeropDoTUs tranſlated by Bron j TuvcyrDbives 
and XENOPHON by SMITH ; "IAEA by HAMMOND ; 


the anonymous tranſlation of Livy ;* Muxruv's Taci- 


Tus; GorDboNn's SALLUST, Fs Braptn's CKSAR. 
Porr 8 Antiquities of Greece; and KEN NET'S Ro- 
man Antiquities will alſo be found very drinne in this 
1 of the courſe. 

GEOGRAPH IJ and CHRONO „ hel: have 
been very emphatically called the eyes of hiſtory, without 


which it would be confuſed and obſcure, the ſtudent mult © 


avail himſelf of their light, in that courſe of reading which 


we have juſt recommended. Hiſtory relates paſt events; 


Geography makes us acquainted with the ſcenes where they 


took place ; and Chronology points out the order of time in 


which they followed one another. With reſpett to ancient 
Geography, a ſufficient knowledge of it may be acquired by 
the inſpection of maps; GuTHRIE's Grammar is the beſt 
treatiſe of modern Geography; and Dr. PRIESTIEx's 
Charts with the alliſtance of Gzxty's Memoria Technica 


GS ng render any other chronological helps unneceſſary. 


NatuRAL HisTory.--Thov gh this part of ſcience 
has been treated by ſome of the firſt writers in almoſt every 
civilized nation, yet it never appeared to ſuch advantage as in 
the admirable work of Burzon. Nature has been called 


the tranſcript of the Deity. Buxxron's hiſtory 1 is certainly 


the brighteſt tranſcript of nature, His gemus 15 as diver- 


ſifed and as ſublime as his ſubject ; and his deſcriptive pow- 


ers are ſo ſtrong, that they not only convey the cleareſt ideas 


of every objet to the underſtanding, bat Impress the moſt 
lively 1 images of it upon the fancy. In whatever point of 
view we Conſider this performance, we mult acknowledge 
it to be the molt valuable production of human abilities has 


* This is far below mediocrity, and very unworthy of ſo great 


au original. A ue tranſlation of Livy.is ſtill a defderatum in 
SAGER literature | | 


« 
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has ever yet appeared. By exhibiting ſo comprehenſive a 
furvey of the wondeis and blellings of the creation, it fills us 
wich the pureſt and moſt exalzed fentiments of piety and 
| gratitude towards the Supreme Being. The fund of knows 
Wo which it contains is of the greateſt importance in every 
purſuit, in agricultüre, in commerce, in phyſic, in all the 
arts, either uſeful, or ornamental. Were we even to look 
upon it only as a collection of materials to ſtore the mind of 
the young orator, he word find it more ſerviceable to him 
than all the books cf Rhetoric that ever were written, CI- 
@ERO and QUINTILIAN only teach us how to diſpla 
our riches to moſt advantage: but Burro x ſupplies us ind 
an immenſe treaſure : he not only points out the method 
and ſets the example, but furniſhes us with the means of 
being eloquent. To a work, therefore, of ſuch ineſtima- 
mable excellence the ſtudent's attention cannot be too ear- 
neſtly, or too frequently directed. | 91 
_ LAW AND ORATORY.—As a general knowledge 
ef the law of nations, and of our own laws and conſtitution, 
is not only valuable in itſelf, but very uſeful in enabling the. 
young learner to read the ſpeeches of ancient and modern 
orators with a juſter perception of their argumentative force 
and beauty, both objetts are united in this part of the courſe, 
Pur rENDoRr's Lew of Nature and of Nations; Mox- 
TESQUIEU's Spirit of Laws; and BlacksToNE's 
Commentaries will afford ſufficient inſtruction, under the 
. firſt head, With regard to the ſecond part, the beſt mo- 
dels of eloquence, which the Engliſh ſcholar can copy after, 
are the Orationsof DEmosTHENEsS tranſlated by LELAND 3 
thoſe of LVS IAS and Iso RATES by GIITIESͤHJ ] Cict- 
Ro's Select Orations by GUTR HE, and his Orations againſt 
VERRES by WRITE: the molt admired Speeches in the 
hiſlorical works before enumerated ; and, above all, the 
Debates of the Britiſh Senate. The latter are much more 
nterefling, and are not leſs brilliant than the ſplendid re- 
mains of the ſormer. : | 
+. Locic,—This courſe of reading and ſtudy might appear 
incomplete, if we did not take fome notice of an Art, Which 


Fd 


10 . 


has for its profeſſed objet; the improvement of our gl 
faculties, But I think, with Mr. Knox,. that the utility 


of Logic 1 in improving * judgment, or invigorating the na- 


tural powers of perception, 1s very diſputable , and that 
whatever influence it may have in directing the mode of ar- 

umentation, and in facilitating method, it has been extolled 
for theſe effects far beyond its real efficacy. * 'The only. books, 
therefore, on this ſubje&, which deſerve to be read with - 
attention, are WaTTsS's Logic, and his Improvement of 
the Mind, The great preciſion neceſſary in mathematical 
demonſtrations certainly renders them hs beſt praxis of 
Logic; and in this part of education, argumentative exerci- 


ſes of any ſort are * n! to all the * of 
| ſcholaſtic ſubtlety. | | 
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2 Thoſe Rol xs of old diſcover'd, not Aevis'd, 
Mee Nax bx ſtill, but Nature methodiz d: 


' Nature, like Liberty, is but reſtrain'd 
* the ſame Laws which firſt herſelf ordain'd. bers. 


7" has: 6 . hinted. Fr it cannot be too often 
repeated in a Treatiſe of Education, that the utmoſt pains 


- muſt be taken to give the young learner clear and diſtinct 


ideas of every rule laid down for his direction. Total 


ignoranes is infinitely preferable to confuſed notions of any 
thing.“ The rules of art will occaſion perplexity, awkward- 
neſs, and conſtraint, unleſs it be ſhewn that they are founded 


in nature; and that a ſyſtem of Rhetotic, for inſtance, is 
not a ani of arbitrary precepts, but a well -digelted ſelec- 


tion of remarks on the moſt ſucceſsful efforts of genius. 
When boys begin to write Themes, i it is commonly thought 


- Cufficient to tell them, in the uſual language of the ſchools 
- that the component parts of a Theme are Ampli cation, 
Argument, Eæample, Simide, and Conclufion, and to give 
'a few inſtances illuſtrative of each. But the judicious 
teacher will not ſtop here: he will endeavour to explain to 


his pupil, why a Theme ſhould be divided into this exact 


number of parts; why theſe parts ſhould follow one another 


in the before e Aa order; and how the powers or 


exertions of the orator can, in nealuy , be aſſiſted by being 
1 2288 La into ſetters, The nn. ahſervations on 
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each of the gert, which are ſaid to conffitute: a. Theme, have 
often been found of great practical utility. 

[1ſt part, AnPLIFLICATION.—lf. the minds of men 
were cheated by ignorance,. or uninfluenced by prejudice 


and paſſion, it would be enough ſimply 10 ſtate any inter- 


eſting truth, without enlarging on iis beauty or its importance. 
But as we know the reverſe to be the caſe, we myſt ſet 
forth the object, which we wiſh io recommend with all the 
qualities that can make it appear agrecable and uſeful to our 
hearets. It is not always enough to preſent. it in a fingle 
int of view, howeyer liriking to ourſelves. Others ma 


not be alfetted by it in the ſame manner. Wem aff there 


fore turn it round, and exhibit it in different lights: and with 


its various attractions. Thus ApD1soN, in his Effay on 
Cheerfulneſs, thews how it makes us pleaſing to bats”! Sh 


tothoſe with-whom we converſe, and. io him. whom we were 
made to pleaſe. | 

The man,” ſays he, « whois poſſeſſed of FI ak 
lent frame of mind, is not only 5 in his thoughts, but 
a perfect maſter of all the powers and faculties of his ſoul: 


his imagination is always clear, and his judgment undiſtur 


bed: his temper is even and unruffled, Whether in action 


or in ſolitude. He comes with. a — to all thoſe goods. 
which nature has provided for him; taſtes all the pleaſures of 


the creation, which are poured upon him ; and does not 


feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils Sh may befal him. 
II we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
be converſes with, it naturally produces love 1 good- will 


towards him. A cheerful mind is not onlv diſpoſed: to 


be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame good humour 


in thoſe who come within its influence. A Maree finds him- 


\ ſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, with the cheerfulneſs 


of his companion: : it is like a ſudden ſunſhine that awakens 
a ſacred delight in the mind, without her attending to it. 
The heart rejoices of its o accord, and naturally flows 


out into friendſhip and ee ee towards the perſon 
who has ſo kindly an effect upon it. 


& When I conſider this cheerful ſtate of mind. i in its 


third relation, [ cannot but look upon it as a conſlant ha- 
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bitual gratituae to the Author of nature. 40 inward ths. | 


fulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſgiving to Providence 
under all its diſpenſations. It is a kind of acquieſcence in 
the ſtate Wherein we are placed, and a ſecret approbation of 
the Divine Will in its conduct towards man.“ 


No degree of inattention or prejudice can hold out 
againſt a truth, which forces its way to the mind under ſuch 


a. variety of „ The advantages of an even and 


cheerful temper are here placed in ſo many lights, that every 


man muſt think it to be a neceſſary * of human 
happineſs. 

The Earl of CuzsrrRTIEIp in his fifiy fourth letter 
to his ſon, illuſtrates this method of amplifying, or enlarg- 
ing on any topic with his uſual plainneſs and preciſion : 
6 ſuppoſe,” ſays he, © I were to bid you give me your 
_ thoughts upon the ſubje& of Virtue, how would you ſet 
about it? You would firſt Se hat vice is, and 
then what are the effects and marks of it, both with regard 
to others and one's ſelf. You would find then, that virtue 
conſiſts iu doing good and in ſpeaking truth; and that the 


effects of it are advantageous to all mankind, and 10 one's 


elf in particular. Virtue makes us pity Fe relieve the 


misfortunes of others : it promotes Juſtice and good order 


in fociety : and in general, contributes to whatever tends 
to the general good of mankind, To ourſelves it gives an 
inward "comfort and ſatisfaction, which nothing elſe can do, 
and which nothing can rob us of, All other advantages 
depend upon others, as much as upon ourſelves, Riches, 
power, and greatneſs, may be taken away from us by the vi- 
olence and injuſtice of others, or by inevitable accidents, 
but virtue depends only on ourſelves, and nothing can take it 
away from us. - Sickneſs may deprive us of all & pleaſures 
of the body OY it cannot deprive us of our W nor of 
the faefatlion which we feel from it. 

& A virtuous man, under all the misfortunes at tif: Rill 
finds an inward comfort and ſatisfaction, which makes him 
happier than any wicked man can be, with all the other 
advantages of life. If a man has acquired great power and 


riches bye Mood, + inj juſtice, and oppreſlion, he cannot en- 
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joy them, becanſe his confcience will torment him, and 
conſtantly reproach him with the means by which he got 
them. The ſtings of his conſcience will not even let him 
ſleep quietly ; but he will dream of his crimes : and in the 
day-time, when alone, and when he has time to think, he 
will be uneaſy, and melanchuly. He is afraid of every 
thing; for, as he knows. mankind mult hate him, he has 
reaſon to think they will hurt him, if they can, Whereas 
if a virtuous man be ever fo poor or unfortunate in the 
world, till his virtue is its own reward, and will comfort 
him under all afflictions. The quiet and ſatisfaction of his 
conſcience make him careful by day, and ſleep ſound at 


night: he can be alone with pleaſure, and is not afraid of 


his own thoughts, Beſides this, he is univerſally eſteemed 
and reſpetted ; for even the moſt wicked people themſelves 
cannot help admiring and reſpecting virtue in others.“ 

All theſe remarks on virtue are well ſured to the appre- 
henſion of a very young boy; but at a more advanced age, 
and in a higher ſtate of improvement, we may lay before 
our pupil Dr. Prx1ce's admirable diſplay of the ſame truths. 
It would not be eaſy to cite a finer example of Amplifica- 
tion than 'the following: | SE red x 


« Virtue eis of intrinſic value and good deſert, and 
of indiſpenſable obligation; not the creature of will, but 


neceſſary and immutable: not local or temporary, but of 


equal extent and antiquity. with the Divine Mind: not 
a mode of ſenſation, but everlaſting RUTH: not depend- 
ent on power; but the guide of all power. VIRTUs ig 
the foundation of honour and eſteem, and the ſource of all 


| beauty, order, and happineſs in nature. It is what confers 


value on all the other endowments and qualities of a reaſona- 


ble being, to which they ought to be abſolutely ſabſervient, 


and without which, the more eminent they are, the more 


hideous deformities and the greater curſes they become. 


The uſe of it is not confined to any one Nate of our exiſt- 
ence, or to any particular ſituation we can be in; but reaches 
through all the periods and circumſtances of our being. 
Many of the endowments and talents we now poſſeſs, and 
of which we are too apt to be proud, will ceale cndrely wich 
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FRO preſent ſtate ; but this will be our or ent and: dignity 


in every future date, to which we may be removed. Beaut 
and wit will die, learning will vaniſh away, and all the 
arts of life be ſoon forgot; but virtue will remain for ever, 


This unites us to the whole rational creation, and fits us for 


converſing with any order of ſuperior natures, and for a 
place in any part of God's works, It procures us the a 
probation and love of all wiſe and good beings, and renders 
them our allies and friends. But what is of unſpeakably 
greater conſequence is, that it makes Gov our friend; aſſi- 
milates and unites our minds to his, and engages his almighty 
5 in our defence. Superior beings of all ranks are 
bound by it no leſs than ourſelves. It has the ſame autho- 
rity in all worlds that it has in this. The farther any being 
is advanced in excellence and perfection, the greater is his 
attachment to it, and the more he is under its influence. 
To fay no more— tis the law of the whole univerſe : 


ſtands firſt in the eſtimatien of the DIT: its original 5 


his nature; and it is the oy” 0 that ate Em 


lovely. * 


The ſame mode of 3 is OY in ifpliying 
the odiouſneſs, the deformity, and the baneful effects of any 
vicious habit or purſuit. Does the writer want to excite 
our abhorrence of envy ? © The envious man,” ſays 
STEELE, © is in pain upon al occaſions which ought to 
to give him pleaſure. The reliſh of his life is inverted ; 
and the objects which adminiſter the higheſt ſatisfattion to 
thoſe who are exempt from this paſſion, give the quickeſt 
pangs to perſons who are fubject to it. All the perfections 
of their fellow - creatures are odious: youth, beauty, valour, 


and wiſdom are provocations of their diſpleaſure. What 
2 wretched and apoſtate ſtate is this! to be offended with 


excellence, and to hate a man becauſe we approve him! 


the condition of the envious man is the moſt emphatically 
miſerable; he is not oni incapable of rejoicing” in another's. 


7 merit or ſucceſs, but lives in a world n all mankind 
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ate in a plot againſt his quiet, by ludying their own happi- 


There is leſs occaſion to multiply examples on this head 
as they muſt have frequently occurred to the ſtudent in his 


former courſe of reading. Amplification is not only ne- 


ceſſary at the beginning of a Theme; but one of the moſt 
uſeful figures of rhetoric in every part and ſpecies of 
compoſition. When properly employed, it gives aſtoniſhing 
energy to a ſingle thought or ſentiment, as well as to the 
expoſition of the whole ſubject. It does not ſuffer an 
important idea to paſs away like a flaſh of lightning; but 
brings it back again and again, always varying its form 


and concealing its intrinſic ſameneſs under the appearance, 


of novelty. The minds of our hearers being amuſed with 
this piece of deceit, dwell with pleaſure on the ſame object 
and take all the impreſſion which we propoſe to make upon 


them. | 
Let us obſerve, nature, when ſhe ſpeaks within us, and 


is governed only by ſome predominant -paſhon : and we 


hall find the ſame thought conſtantly returning, and fre- 


quently in the very ſame terms. Art. purſues the ſame plan, 
only varying a little the outward appearance. Pop E's 
Eſſay on Man abounds wich inſtances of this kind. See 
particularly his thoughts on Virtue, on Happineſs, on the 


perfection of Human Nature, and on the origin of Superſti- 
tion and Tyranny, EY 


From what has been here laid down, the ſtudent will 


| readily conceive the propriety of beginning his Theme or eſſay 
with a full and ſtriking expoſition of the ſubjett. But 


with whatever ingenuity he may preſent it in different points 
of view ;—however clearly or forcibly he may ſtate his own 
opinions; others may be unwilling to adopt them on his 
bare aſſertion. He muſt therefore prove the truth of every 
thing, and call in the aid of argument to render 
the impreſſion ſtronger and deeper. Thus, Mill fol- 
lowing the guidance of nature, and the unerring re- 
| * SpeQator, No. 19. . 
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ſult of W and experience, we are led to the next 
iviſiowof a Theme, or what 1 1s commonly called i its— 


- ed Part, namely, - ARGUMENT.—On this head, 
| Which; 18 certainly of the utmoſt conſequence in whatever we 
ſpeak or write, we meet with much accurate information in 
Dr. Brair's thirty-ſecond Lefture, He does not amuſe 
us with fanciful theories; but he points out and explains in 
a fatisfattory manner all the real aſhflance which can be 
derived from art. Good ſenſe, a penetrating and vigorous | 
mind, joined to a thorough knowledge of the ſubjett, will 
always ſuggeſt a variety of arguments to eſtabliſh any truth, 
or favorite opinion. Art teaches us to make a proper ſelection 
of ſuch of them as appear moſſ convincing, and to arrange, 
enforce, and ſet them off to the greateſt advantage. Dr. 
- BLaiR alſo ſhews when, aud in what manner the paſſions 
may be effettually called in to the aid of argument and 
reaſon, in orger to convince the underſtandings, to affect 
the hearts, and to 8 che een aad conduct of 1 
others. 


The only thing, wie.” wit i may be proper to 
add to the Doftor's judicious remarks on this ſubjett, is a 
ſhort expoſition of the difference between logical and orato- 
rical arguments, — between the various forms, in which 
philoſophy and eloquenee 9 the ſame truth, for the 
purpoſe of conviction. _ 

The formal ſyllogiſm, or philoſophical argument conſiſts 
* three propoſitions, placed 1 in the WC order : b 


We ſhould take delight i in whatever can improve us : | 
Polite literature can improve us: I 
Therefore we ſhould take delight in polite literature. 


Such formality of method is allowable only 1 in Mathema- 
tics, or in the ſtrict and ſevere inveſtigation and demonſtra- 
tion of truth. But in works of taſte, though ſound logic 
is the foundation of all ſolid eloquence, theargument appears 
in a very different. ſhape ; that air of ſtiffneſs is entirely re- 


moved; all, the parts are reverſed, or diſguiſed; and the 


ema- 
Mtra- 
logic 
pea rs 
y re- 


d the 


moſh. perſuaſive ſimplicity. _ 


* 


1 to be proved is placed firſt, An t rei 


which it is proved, does not come till the laſt: fot rainy 9 
* Orator would ſtate the former N on thus : Sn l ; 


* 1 poſſible not to deligbt in polite SPL, Rae it 
improves the mind, ſoftens' the manners, and gives the 


moſt exquiſite poliſh, and higheſt finiſhing to the human 
character ? Self- love and our own reaſon are ſuthcient 


to make it dear to us and engage us to N it wih - 


| Eagerneſs and pleaſure.* 


Sch any more de e 8 to a 3 
this. difference, we need only lay. before the pupil that well 
known and juſtly admired part of T11.Lors0N's Sermon 


on Sincerity, i in which his object is to prove that Truth and 
Sincerity have all the advantages of appearance and many 


more. For this purpoſe n a variety of arguments, 
proſected; with an air of the 


ſtript of their We form, 
FFÜÜ— F Te 75 hs 


any thing, Jam ſure che reality 1 18 "Aral for why does an 


man diſſemble or ſeem to be that which — is not, but becauſe 
he thinks it good to have the qualities he pretends to ? For 
to counterfeit and to difſemble; is to put on the appearance of 


Now the beſt way for a man to ſeen 


ſome real excellene 
to be any thing. is ally to be what he would ſcem to be, 


Beſides, it is often as troubleſome to ſupport the preienet 1 

of a good quality as to have it; and if a man have it bot, it 
i will be Afecberel to want it, "and then 

all his whos to ſeem to have it isloft, | There is ſomething 


is 8 5 del 


unnatural in painting, which a {kilful eye wall e Bae 
from native beauty and complexion. 

It is hard to perſonate and act a part WF: for We 
truth is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring 


to return, and willl betray herfelf at one time or others 


Therefore, if any man think it convenient to ſeem good, let 
him be ſo indeed; and then his good 


neſs will ap 
one's ſatisfaction ;, for truth is pico ole 9 


dar "to very NOT 
carries is | 

| own wh and vides along with it, and will not 1 8 IS 
e e la hone omg nas in. ODHW 
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n us to every; ub conſcience,” but bar is ck 
more, to Gon, who ſearcheth our 1 4 Se chat N all 
accounts, Sincerity is true wiſdom. * * n 


e Particularly to the affairs. of el 1 integrity hach 


8 many advantages over all the artificial modes of dilhmulation | 
and deceit. It is much the plainer and eaſier, much the 
jis,nter and more ſecure way of dealing 1 in the world: it hath 
Jeſs of trouble and difheutty, 6 entanglement and perplexity, 


of danger and hazard in it: it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way 


| © to Sur end, carrying usthither im a ſtraight line; and will hold 


Hut and laſt longeſt.” The arts of deceit and cunning con- 


tinvally gro- weaker and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to 


thoſe that prattiſe them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength 


by uſe; and the more a longer any man prattiſeth 1 it, the 
_ greater ſervice it does him, 
and encouraging thoſe 48 whom he hat" to do, to Ile 


"confirming his reputation, 


the greateſt confidence in him, Which is an nds e 


py advantage in buſineſs and the affairs of life. 


N 


«A diſſembler 0 5 always be upon kid 1 nd 
watch himſelf carefully, hat he do not contradict his oon 


pretenſions; for he acts an unnatural part, and therefore 


muſt put a continual force and reſtraint upgn himſelf, Where- 
as, he that acts ſincerely hath the eaſieſt talk in the world 
becauſe he follows nature, and fo is put to no trouble and 


care about his words and aftions : : he needs not invent any 


155 any thing he hath ſaid or done. 


Pretences before-hand, nor make any excuſes ee for 


MF, 


* + {Bur inſincerity-1 vs very troubleſome o manage FEY hp. 


ocrite hath. ſo many things to attend to, as make his life 


a very perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need of 


a, good memory, leſf he contradift at one time what he hath 
ſaid at another: but truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and 
needs nothing to help it out: it is alway s near at hand, and 


5 fits upon our lips: whereas-a lie is troubleſome, and needs 


A great many more to make. it good. 


5 ts Add to all this, that 9 5 is the A” 8 


A . wiſdom, and an n N for the your NE 
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of lia It creates acne: in as we have to keep” 


with, faves the labour of many inquiries, and brings things f 


to an iſſue in few words. It is like travelling in a plan 
beaten road, which commonly brings a man ſoober to Eis 
journeyꝰs on than'by -ways, in which men often loſe them. 
ſelves. It a word, what lover convenience may be thought, 
to be in fal ſhood wake diſhmulation, it is ſoon over: but cke 


inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a man 


uuder an everlaſting jealouſ) and ſuſpicion, fo that he is not 
believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor truſted when, perhaps, 


be means honeſlly, When a; man hath once forfeited the 


reputation of his EA rs a wil gs berge bis 8 
neither truth nor falſhood. 


ce Indeed, if a man were only to Fre in i hg 17 S 


40 and ſhould never have occaſion to converſe. more Wik 
mankind, never more need their good opinion ot good word, 
it were hen no great matter (as far as 1t reſpects 1 the affairs. 
of this world). i if he ſpent his reputation. all at once, and 
ventured i it at one throw. But if he be to continue, in the. 
world, and would have the advantage | of reputation Wil 
he is in it, let him make uſe of truth and ſincerity: in all his; 
words and actions, for nothing but this will hold out. to the, 
end. All other arts may fail; : but truth and 1 integrity will” | 
carry a man through, and bear Re out to the laſt, Wl” % 

The ſeveral paragraphs of this quotation may be given 
as ſo many exerciſes to the ſtudent, for the purpoſe of his 
reducing all the atguments to a preciſe logical for w. Such. 
exerciſes Will put his ingenuity” to the proof, and wil enable 
us to judge whether be has juſt conceptions of the before- 
mentioned difference between the nakedneſs of Philoſophical... 
truth, and the captivating dreſs of oratory. 


34d Part, EXNurLE. As we are apt to be geluded 24 
the ſophiiry of our own palſions, and to be impoſed upon 


by the fpecidus reaſoning of others, we have always an excuſe 


for refuling our aſſent to any. Arguments however ſeemingly 
firong,. or clear. : Thoug] we may be incapable of r 
chem, mill we n Soba: Will e may luſpect our want 
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of cient ado he” faſſicien {brewUneſs ma 
their fallacy. The writer, therefore, or ſpeaker, Who wiſh- 
es to perſuade, cannot be ſure of accompliſhing. that end by 
the force of argument alone,: he will ofien find it of great 
TIS and ſometimes of indiſpenſable. necellity to verify” 
the juſtneſs of his remarks by hiſtorical teſtimonies. Is he 
deſirous of recommending any particular line of conduQt ? 
What can give more weight to his arguments in favour of it, 
than to ſhew in ſome remarkable inſtances, that it led to 
_ Proſperity and to glory? Does he aim at expoſing tho 
danger, or the infamy of an oppoſite behaviour ? It is im- 
Pollble for him to urge any ching more convincing than the 
examples of thoſe, who have been involved by ſuch meaſures 
in qiffleulti es, diſappointment, ruin and diſgrace. This 
is appealing to fats, Which carry with them the fulleſt evi- 
dence: it is applying hiſtory and the experience of others to 
the beſt purpoſes, as a warning againſt vice and folly, and a 
1 nb incitement to virtue and wiſdom.* _ | 
There is no part of And 150Nn's beautiful Effay on 
Modeſty, which makes a more laſting impreſſion than the 
well-ſeleQed' ſtory of the young prince, © whoſe father, 
43555 a tributary king to the Romans, had ſeveral complaints 
laid againſt him before the Senate, as a tyrant and oppreſſor 
of his ſubjetts.. The prince went to 3 to defend his 
Father, hut coming into the ſenate, and hearin ga multitude of 
times proved upon him, was ſo oppreſſed when, it came to 
His turn to ſpeak, that he was unable to utter a word. The 
fenators were more moved at this inſtance of modeſiy and 
Ingenuity 'than they could have been by the moſt pathetic 


tation; and pardoned the. gully. Ab for can Aal ber 
385 of virtue in the lone.” 


However clearly it may * anon the FIR 1. 
in reaſoning, that modeſſy muſt exciie very 1 pre po. 
ſeſſions 1 410, its favour: ; Os 90 an ere PL ag 


Y 3 9 Omnts. heal: documents, in Hats poſita . 
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intueri inde quod imitére; 1 25 95 inde . i ery 
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1 Sauen desper into the mind than the moſt. pu: effort of 
EY guns demonſtration. 
Ath Part, SIuILE.—E xamples, blende as 5 of WS 
Fink, are illuſtrations of the ſubjett, taken from Hiſtory: - 
ſimilies are illuſtrations of the ſame ſubjett taken from Na- 
ture. But, though the former, as we have juſt ſeen, af- 
ford great helps to perſualion, their truth muſt be aſcertained 
before we can acquieſce in the inferrences deduced from 


„ = Ir 


: 

them. The application may not be ftriftly juſt ;- ſome 

> material circumſtances may be ſuppreſſed or — ; 

. I Doubts will therefore remain, till we are aſſured of the fat, 

> il - and all men have not leiſure, talents, and favourable oppor- 

5 tunities for ſuch reſearches. The book of Nature is open to 

$ every eye, and may be. readily, and eahly conſulted by any © 

- perſon of common underſtanding, Here the orator looks. 

0 for his ſimilies; and when be the a happy and judicious 

a choice, the moment he exhibits them, their force and beauty 
bp are univerſally felt. Thus Ap Iso, in one of the effays 

n, | alrxeady quoted, after explaining his reaſons for preferring. 

0 Cp to Mirth, and after deſcribing the different 

1 elfekts of both, renders our conception of them auch engt 

Q bY the following ne touches of imagery : 

8 «+ Mirth is like a my of lightning, that: ban through 

18 A | gloom of clouds, and 2 for a moment. Cheerful» 

E neſs keeps up a kind oſ y-light | in the mind, * fills 1 1 

o with a ſteady and perpetual ee 1 5 

Ie In the extract alſo which I have given from e 

d so x's Sermon on Sincerity, the ſtudent will find ſeveral 

1C good ſimilies to illuſtrate and enforce the preacher's argu- 

o- ments. After aſſerting . that ſincerity is the moſt compen- 


| dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the ſpeedy 
of diſpatch of buſineſs,” which he proves from its eons a3 
of. it creates confidence in thoſe we have to deal with, ſaves the 
as labour, of many inquibes, and brings things o an iſſue in 
I | few words,” he adds, that“ it is like travelling in a plain > 
tay besten road, which commonly brings a. man ſooner to his 
ty: journey's end, than bye-ways, in which men often loſs ® 


anc AO part of che WING 1 9 


1 obſerves, the underſlanding is concerned much more than 
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| Sher the leer e e e e dübigtdthe it 8 
to ſupport the pretence of a good quality, and that if man 
have it not, it is moſt; likely he will be difeovered tö want it,” 
he introduces à ſimile wich admirable effect: “ There NY 
ſiays bt 6 ſomething. unnatural in painting, Which a Ikilfuk 


on wb; eaſily diſcern from native beauty and comp x10n.”” 


'Fhere are ſome very good remarks: on the proper uſe of _. 
ies, conſidered as Therorical figures, in Dr. Bai r* Ne” 


5 beanrcentli Lektüre. He claffes diem under tre! heads, ex-" 
Plaining and embelli ing compariſons. In the former, he 


the: fancy; ; and therefore the only rules to be obſerved with 
reſpett to them, are, that they be clear, and that they be 


5 eu; that they tend to render our conception of the prin- 
Cipal hiett: more diftin&; and that they do not! lead our 


view-alide, and bewilder it with any falſe light. "Theſe are 
the ſimilies, which form ſo important a” part of a TRE, 


. and may be properly called argumentative ſimilies. 


The ſecond: claſs conſiſts of ſimilies, introduced not ſo 
lt With a view to inform and inſtruct, as to adorn the 


ſubject of which we treat. Theſe are chiefly employed in 
works of fancy, or in compoſitions, the principal end of 


Which is agrecuble entertainment. To crowd: them into 


Vd 1 
The TOA hk Dr. Bank oh Nis Hula wich \roſeet 


from'things,” which have too neat and obvious a Tell tage 
5 the object with which we compare them; nor ſhould they 
be foundedion likeneſſes, which are too Faint remote. 
1 * uſod in com- 
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DB 


ſerious diſcourſes is a proof of affectation, or of falſe taſte. 
NN othing can be allowed here but What tends to explain, and 
to convince, as well as to embelliſh. In the diſcuſſions of 
ſuch ſubjedis, ſimilies, or any other flowers of rhetoric, 
when merely ornamental, are very juſtly compared to the blue 
and red flowers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe Who come only 
for e but en to hg who! would al ne 


yy to the objects whence ſimilies ſhould be taken, are _— * 


5 . conciſe, and accurate. They mult not be drawn 
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5 e unleſs. in :burleſque writing, whe Cries ave «A 
ancrMnced! purpoſely to diminiſh, or degrade, not to dignify 
5 and adorn, But, perhaps the greateſt fault in any ſimile 
15 to take it from an unknown .objeR, - or ohe of Which few 
; people can form elear ideas. Compariſons; ſays Quin 
TILIAN,, have been introguced, into diſcourſe, for the four 
of throwing light on the ſubject. Me muſt, therefore, be 
much; an, dur guard; not to employ, as the ground of our 
ſamile, any objeft which is either obſcure or unknown. That, 
ſurely, ., which. is uſed for the, purpoſe of illuſtrating ſome. 
other, thing,.. ought” to more Lg... and- : than che 
| thing intended to be illuſaat d. % 
„Sth Part or ConcLius10 «os With 9 jad eben 
and abilitya Writer may have diſcuſſed the former paris of 
his Theme, or ſubjeR, it is of the utmoſt importance that he 
{ſhould end i it well, and chat the cloſe. of his effay- ſhould 
confirm every. dle impreſſion already er f in the 
mind of the reader. The general rule is to recapitulate the 
molt ſtriking circumſtances ; to collett them into one point of 
view z and to enforce the reſult of them with redoubled 
energy and ſpirit. How beautifully this rule is exemplified 
in Dr. PRI CE's waren of. the nenn PRongyre 
on Virwe! - 
„ d days Fong 64 v5 har importance of r 
Of what conſequence, therefore, is it that we praftiſe i it f 
There is no argument, or motive, Which is at all fitted © 
influence a reaionable mind, which does not call us 10 this. 
One virtuous diſpoſition of ſoak is preferable to the greateſt 
natural accompliſhments and abilities, and of more value 
than all the treaſures of the world. If you are wiſe, chen, 
udy Vifrun, and contemn every thing. that can come 
in competition with it. Remember, that nothing elſe de- 
lerves one anxious thought or wiſh. Remember, bat this 


28 5 


4 Aan inferendam rebus jucem repertz ſunt Ga” DID 
. ER, igitur, præctpuè cuſtodiendum, ne id; quod fami-, 
| tizudinis grati& afcivimus, aut obſcutum fit, aut ignotum. Deber * 
enim quod illuſttrandæ e rei gratia alſamitur, _ipfum hn 
Slariug eo quod illus | 92 e Orat. Ts viii. e *. 
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44 2 But even in ſhort eſſays, w 
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86 . 1 4 K * wk. 
= — glory, wealth, tink applet 5 


"hs anch you ſecure every thing. Loſe this, and all i loft.“ 
| This method of  fumming up the whole, and of —_— 
at the cloſe, the main firokes of every preceding addreſs 


4 the underſtanding, or to the paſſions, is very neceffary in 


tong diſcourſes, not only to give them, by ſuch a combina- 
tion, a more irreſiſtible effect, but to prevent the chief 
grounds of conviction or of perfaafion from being too faintly 


remembered in a wide and rapid career. But! in ſhort eſſays, 
+ recapitulation of this kind would imply an unbecoming 


diffidence in the memories of other, or too great 2 fondnefs 


$ for repeating our own thoughts and language. ry 


Ik, therefore, we can upon the impreſſion already 
wade, it will be beſt ſimply to ſtate the afſertion, with 
which we began, as the natural inference to be drawn from 
what we have advanced: on the ſubject. Delicate turns, 
When uſed with caution, and without any appearance of art, 
Frequently heighten the ſimplicity here recommended : they 
V ſhew our favorable opinion of the reader's ſagacity, 


= k a Sur quſt ſenſe of the value of his time, by not troubling 


bim with tireſome. repetitions, or ſuperſtuous arguments : 


4 Ev ogg may alſo cotvey another important idea, that the evid- 
eee 


of the ed truth appeared” to us ſo ſtrikin 42 on 
ve did not e eee 4 farther illuſtration. a | 

fan the fubjeft has been pre: 

"Fented in various eden a a little ſcope may be allowed at the 

concluſion, to bring the ſcattered rays into a focus, and to 

 Intreaſe the warmth as well as the force of the laſt impreſſion. 


. Mr. Abpis o, in the eſſay from which I have al- 
| ready taken two or three examples, and which is indeed a 


erfe& model in its kind; after he conſiders the advantages 


of cheerfulneſs indifferent points of view, and the perpetual 


Hourees of it to a good mind, concludes his arguments 
remacks 1 in the following manner: 
Such conſiderations, which every one ſhould perpetually 


- "cheriſh in his choughts; will baniſh from us all that ſęcret 
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hen ny lie oa no teal anon fn * that anguiſh which 
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e may feel Wes ny evil that aftually oppreſſes u us; to. 
which I, may likewiſe add thoſe little crackings of mirth, 
and folly, that are apter to betray virtue than ſupport it ; 
and eſtabliſh, i in us ſuch an even and cheerful temper, as 
makes us plealing to. ourſelves, ; to thoſe with whom we 
converſe, and to him we were made to leaſe.” 5 \ 

When that part of a theme, which is called the . 
happens to be peculiarly jult and firiking; when it unites in 
itſelf the beauty of an image and the force of an argument; 
it will often be beſt to end there, and leave the reader to 
draw the inferences. Dr. Jouxson ſhews a great fond- 
neſs for concluſions of this fort in ſeveral of his Aer. 
I ſhall ſelef two or three very. beautiful inſlances. 

In the eſſay on Good Humour, which he proves to be one 
of the moſt amiable and endearing qualities, he takes occaſion 
to lament ; the unfortupate miſtake of almoſt: all thoſe who 
have any claim to eſteem or love, in preſſing their pretenſions 
with too little conſideration of others. © Surely,” fays he, 
purſuing his train of argument, nothing can be more unrea- 
ſonable than to loſe the will to pleaſe, when we are conſcious F 
of the} power, or ſhew more cruelty than to chuſe any kind o 
influence before that of kindneſs. Ile that regards the wel- 
fare of others, ſhould make his yirtue approachable, that it may 
be loved and copied, and he that conſiders, the wants which 
every, man feels, or wall feel, of external aſſiſtance,muft rather 
wiſh to be ſurrounded by thaſe that love him, than by thoſe 
that admire his excellencies, or ſolicit his favours ; for admi- 
ration ceaſes with novelty, and intereſt gains its end and 
retires.” Then comes the ſimile to cloſe the whole by Aa 

| firong illuſtration of this truth. —© A man whoſe great 
qualities want the ornament " of ſuperficial, attractions, is 
like a naked mountain with mines of gold, which will be 
frequented only till the treaſure is exhauſted.” ? 

This author's eſſay on the Knowledge of the World, 
and on the importance of accommodating literary attain- 
ments tothe purpoſes of life, is terminated in the ſame man- 
ner, With a Ele taken from another writer, but deriving 


O 
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new force from the . mY its anion. By this 
_ deſcent,” ſays he, * from the, pinnacles of art, no. honour 
will be loſt ; for the condeſcenſions of learning are always. 
. overpaid by. gratitude. | An elevated genius, employed in 
little things, appears, to | uſe the ſimile of LONGINUS, 
like the ſun in his evening declination : he remits his ſplen- 
dor, but retains his ;magoiratie 3 ; and. pleats. res thaygh 
he dazzles leſs. “ 

But the ſimile, with which be 6th his eſſa on the folly of. 2 
dilatory diſpoſition, produces a ſtill better effect, becaul de it has, 
not the leaſt appearance of having | been ſought aftör: : 15 flows 
down ſmoothly with the ſtream of argument, and finds an eaſy 


acceſs to the underſtanding and the dey. After à clear ex- | 


oſition of the chief cauſes of this' ſeducing weakneſs, and of the 
N 4 oft preſervatives! e 4 fatal an aden he concludes 
inge $2.26). 7.0 hs | 5 


„The ee that life catinot be long, aa the proba. 


bility that it'will be much ſhorter than nature allows, ought 
to awaken every man to the active proſecution of whatev er 
he is deſirous to perform. It is true, that no diligence can 


afeertain ſucceſs; death may intercept the fvifieſt career: A 
de Fin the execution of © an honeſt under- | 


bitt he Who'1 18 E 


taking, has at leaſt the honour of falling in his "rank, 
and has fouglit te battle, thoyga he miſſed the victory. 


From the different pallages which 1 have 80 it is 
very plain that the concluſion of an eſſay or cheme admits | 
of ſuch variety as not io be reducible to any particular 


rules; that the beſt directions which can be given on this 


head are compriſed in a few words; place that laſt. chick. 
you"think moſt impreſſive, or on which you are willing 


"that the firength of your cauſe ſhould veſt.”'* 


| - To theſe remarks it may. be proper to add, that though 
11 think it of 1 importance to require, in a ſcho0i-hoy,” s Erit. 
excrciſe, a methodical arrangement of the ſeveral parts, of. 


aT heme, yer che teacher Thould allo lay before him exam- 


F. "Fee be- brei $ chirty-ſecond. LeQure, vol. Page 428- 
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ples, where that order is entirely changed with the happieſt 
effekt. The young writer mult learn by degrees to ſhake 
off all air of conſtraint, and to hide the. molt regular efforts 
of his art and genius under the thew of natural eaſe, and 
of a total diſregard of inſinuation or deſign. 
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Ts etit eloquens, qui ad id, quodcunque decebit, poterit accom- 
modare orationem. Quod cum ſtatuerit, tum, ut quidque 
exit dicendum, ita dicet, nec ſatura jejunè, nec grandia minutè, 
nec item contra; ſed erit rebus ipſis par, et xquabilis oratio. 
. „ d e Di wrice 0% oe IO GED 

k [3 1 TREE | 11 "ERS. Y. 4 1 oy 15 12 2 a 2 14 4 bY 24 TI : ba 14 5 3 
I The Orator wall preſerve propriety-in the whole, of ee le well 
neither be frigid wen lie pug lit to be animated, nor minute "when he -0ught 
10 be 1 25 ; ug his diſcoatſe will be always equable and Juited to lis 
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As the pupil is fuppoſed to have read, with particular 
care, thoſe works on the ſubjett of -oratory and criticiſm, 
which I recommended in the preparatory courſe of ſtudy, 
he can require very little farther aſſiſtante in entering upon 


* 1 << 


— 


theſe lafti exerciſes in compofition. It will be enodgh to 


remind him, in a ſummary manner, of the moſt important 
obſeryations reſpecting the nature and proper end of oratory, 
the different kinds of queſtions, and the uſual diviſion or 
parts of a regular ſpeech; and to illuſtrate theſe by 2 
variety of approved examples. Good models not only” 
throw the fulleſt light on every precept, but infuſe into the 
ſouls of youth the glow of generous emulation: they point 
ont rhe road to oratorical eminence: and by” the "proofs 
whith they afford of the ſüccefsfül exertions of others,” 


they animate perſeverance in ſo honourable a career, 
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CERO AND  QUINTILIAN. 


The firſt of theſe great maſters 3 eloquence as a 
civil, or political accompliſhment, the end of which is to 
gbvern men's minds, and to promote "their happineſs by the 
powers of ſpeech.* The duty, of the orator is to flate in- 
tereſting truths with fuch probability and evidence as may 

n belief, and with ſuch force and ſimplicity as may pro- 
duce perſuaſion. | He muſt be able to prove, to delight, 


and to work upon the paſſions, Lo prove is a matter of 


neceſſity - to deli 5 is indiſpenſably requiſite to engage 


to work upon the paſſions is the ſureſt 
means of victory; for this contributes more than all the reſt 


to the attainment of the ſpeaker's purpoſe. f It is by the 


help of the paſſions that oratory triumphs, and exerts its 
empire over our hearts. He, who has the art of raiſing, them 
eflectually, is at any time maſter of our minds, and can at 
pleaſure make us paſs from forrow to joy, from pity to 
rage: vehement as a tempeſt, irreſiſtible as lightning, impe- 
tudus as a torrent, he bears down all before him, and 
overwhelms every | obſtacle by The; rapid flood of. bis 
eloquence. | . 


The nature and. proper end of Sao being Ta . 
out, the teacher Thould e for a io moments this 


- 4 Ciel dur dem ratio. en — — „nion, perſuaders 


e 1 8 9 1 De Invent, Net. lib. 1. 
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| eft; delectare, ſuavitatis ;—f1:ftere victoriæ. Nam id unum ex 


omnibus ad obtinendat cauſas rowers plurimum. 
: | Oratgr ad Brut. 
| j4 3 ** 60 I 
0 — AIRES * Wegen 3 ut kulmen, 1 inc i atus ut 
torrens, repidis ee a fluctibus cuncta ec proturbat, 
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furtimary ke thet0ri cal prec epts, M rde 10 Rx the attentioß 
of his BY on that Deut exliortätion to the ſtudy ok 
eloquence, which'C!ctro puts into the mouth of CRA8 
sus.“ I cannot ſays he, conceive any thing more excellent 
tan to be able ly lunguage to captivate the affectiont, to 
charm the underſtanding, and to wy or reſtrain the 
will of whole aſſemblies as you pleaſe... Amiong every free 
people, eſpecially. in peaceful, ſettled governments, this 

nyle-art has always eminently flouriſhed, and always ex- 
erciſed the greateſt foay. For what ' can be more furpriſing 
than that, amidſt an infinite multitude, one man ſhould ap- 
fear, io tall be the only or almoſt tlie only man, capable 
of doing what nature has put in every man's power ? Or can 
any thing impart. ſuch exquijite pleaſure to the ear and to 
the intellect as a ſpeech, in which the: wiſdom and dignity 
of the ſentiments are heightened by the utmoſt force and beau- 
ty o eæpreſſion? Is there any thing ſo commanding, ſo 
grand, ar that tlie Wera of one man ſuld direct the 
enclimatrons of the people, the conſcientes of\ judges, and 
the majeſty of fenates? Nay farther, can :ought be eſteemed 
ſo royal, ſo generous,” o public ſpirited, as to aſſiſt the 
Juppltant, to rear the proſtrate, to communicate happineſs, 
to avert danger, and to Jae a Fella. citizen from exile ? 


* Neque vero wiki quidquam præſtabilius videtur quam poſſe 
d icendo tenere hominum - cetus, mentes allicere, voluntates im- 
pellere quo velis; unde autem velis, deducete, ige una res in 
omni libero populo, max imè que in pacatis; trangrillif KW 58155 
tibus, præcipuè ſemper florult, emperque ominata e 
enim eſt aut tam admirabile, quam ex in{tnita, molding 40 
num exiſtere unum, qui id, quod omnibus. natura lit, datum, ve 
folus, vel cum paucis. facors poſſit,? aut tam ee coggitu 
atque auditu, quam ſapientibus ſententiis, gravibu que or nat 
oratio et perpolita? aut tam potens, tamque magnif cum, quam 
Populi motus, judicum religiones, lenatũs gravitatem, unius orati- 
one converti ? Quid porrò tam regium, tam liberale, tam muni- 
cum, quam opem ferre ſupplicibus, excitare alflictos, dare la 
lautem, liberare, periculis, retinere homines i in civitate ? Quid, au- 
tem tan. neceDachums Wan age EZ r quibus vel tefhu 
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Can any thing be Jo neceſſary as always 10 keep thoſe 
Arms in read; nefs,. with, whach you may, de fend Four ſelf, 
attach the pr | ek arge Jour. oon, or YOu coun: 
49 wrongs? . 6 40 bv 


But * "Us: gi Brie: e 1 obs 


cle from public buſi neſo, and from its wonderful efficacy 
in popular aſſembles, at the bar, and in thie ſenate: en 
any thing be more agreeable or more endearing in private 


life than elegant language? For tlie great characteriſtic 
of our nature, and hat emenently defernguifhes us from 
Srutes, is the faculty. of ſocial converſation, the Forer of 
expreffing- our thoughts and ſentiments by. words. 1 
excel mankind therefore in the exerciſe. of that very talent, 

which gives them the, preference to te brute creation, 1s 
what every body muſt not. only admire, but look upon as the 
Juſt object of the moſt indefatigable purſuit. And now to 


= 


mention the chief point of all, what. other power could 


have been of ſufficient efficacy to bring together the vagrant 
individuale of the human race ; to tame their ſavage man- 
mers; to reconcile them to ſocial life: and, after cities 


were Founded, 0 mark. out laws, Js and conſlitutions. 


For their government ?. 


Let me in à few words Fun this © Fart boundleſs ſubs 
Jeet. 1 lay it down as @ Maxim, that upon the wiſdom and 


ipſe eſſe poſſis, vel provocare improbos, vel te ulciſci laceſſitus 
© Ageyerd, ne ſemper: forum, ſubſellia, roſtra, curiamque medi- 


tere, quid effe poteſt in otio aut jucundius, aut magis proprium 


humanitat is quam ſermo facetus, ac nullà in re rudis? Hoc enim 


uno præſtamus vel maximè feris, A. pg colloquimur inter nos, et 


quod exprimere dicendo ſeuſa poſſumus. Quemobrem quis hoc 
non jure miretur, ſummique i in eo elaborandum eſſe arbitretur, ut, 
quo uno” homines maximè beſtiis præſtent, in hoe hominibus ipfs 
antecellat. Ut verd jam ad illa summa veniamus; quæ vis alia 
otuit aut diſperſos horrines unum in locum congregare, aut & 
Fa elt e wn 2d hunc humanum cultum, civilemque deducere; 
aut jam conſtitutis civitat bus, leges, judicia, jura déſeribere? 
Ae ne plura. quæ ſunt pene innumerabilia, conſecter; com- 


ptithendam brew. Sic enim crows 1 perfecti oratoris moderatione 


 CICERO'S EXHORT-AT ION. tog | 
| . of an a orator, not only his own dignity, 
but the: welfare of vaſt numbers of individuals, and even 
of the. whole, Rate, 7 5 greatly depend. Therefore, young 
gentlemen, go on he ſtudy in which you are enga- 
ged, for your own Fs the advantage of your friends,. 
and the ſervice of your country. 

A teacher ſhould' not haſtily deſpair of any of his pupils : 
but I wWill venture to äſſert, that if a boy, after having gone 
through ſach a courſe of ſtudy 'as I have pointed out, cam 
read or bear the preceding addreſs without emotion, any 
farther attempts to train him up to oratory would be a ſilly 
and ineffectual ſtruggle with nature. I ſhall now reſume 
the propoſed ſketch of rhetorical obſervations on the ſub- 
jet-matter of eloquence, the functions of an er — 
the ſeveral FO of 2 regular ſpeech. 


SUB JECT. MATTER OF ORATORY. 


Materiam artis eam dicimus, i in qui. omais an, C ea facultas, dus 
| conficitur ex arte, verſatur. 8 ice. 


e call that the ſubjef-matter of - art tc relates to the art it 
and to the "faculty 2 gern From it 8 tſe 5 


THOUGH the energy of legato * te Hades | 
of true oratory ſeem to undertake and promiſe that an ora- 
tor ſhould be able to diſcuſs every uation, which may fall 
in his way, elegantly, and copiouſly; “ yet the maſters of 
3 have very properly reduced ſuch an infinite variety 
of ſubjects to three general heads, and have divided all 
orations into three kinds adapted to thoſe heads; the demon- 
ative, the gie and the judicial. The cope of 


et een non feln ipſius dignitatem, ſed et privatorum, pluri- 
morum et univerſæ reipublicæ ſalutem maximè continert. Quamo- 
brem pergite, ut facitis, adoleſcentes; atque in id ſtud ium, in quo 
eſtis, incumbite, ut et vobis honori, et amicis utilitati, et reipub- 
licæ emolumento eſſe poſſitis. Die Orat. lib. i. cap. viii. 

* Vis oratoris, pr eſſioque ipſa bene dicendi, hoc ſuſcipere, 
ac polliceri videtur, ut omni de re, eee fat propoſita ab 
eo ornatè copied que dicatur. De Orat. 
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Ae firſt is to pra; ife, of to Mane f bf the ſecbnd to FO 
or to difſuade.; | 
Theſe will be found to eotnþrefiend alf queſtions where per. 
' firafion can take lace > all matters which can be che ſubj ekt 
'6f public diſeourf eres 


and of the third" to &ctuſe,” or to defend. 


It will be here proper to "ron the FEAR * 
e of the various kinds of orations adopled by Dr, 
3 and ſuited to the three great ſcenes of modern 

eloquence ; namely, the ſenate, the bar, and the pulpit. 


| This diviſion, however, 1 is not ellentially e 
the former. The eloquence of. the. pulpit | is chiefly. of the 
demonſtrative kind, being employed 11 diſplaying the beau- 
ty of religion and virtue, and the deformity of their. oppo- 


ſites : it trig alſo of the deliberative, in zealouſly recon\; 


mending a pious and moral conduct, and urging the ſtrongeſt 


diſſuaſives againlt vice and Prophanencls : the eloquence. of 


the ſendte and of popular glies er with what 
the ancients called the delzber ative + and the eloquence of 
the bar is preciſely the Tame as the Judicial. eſe three 


kinds, i in Whatever point e of view we conlider them, either 


a varying with the nature of, the ubjett, the ſcene of diſ- 
cuſſion, or the charggers of the hearers, are not always 


ſeparated, but much more frequently united in tlie ſame 


diſeourſe. The conhection between the demonfirative and 
the deliberative is obvious: the praiſes which the fotmer 


beſtows Oft virtue; and its cenfures of vice, are ſo many 


exhortations to purfue the one, And to avoid the outer: 


and the arguments which the latten . ee a to 


or diſſfuade from any meaſure; àre folirſdec in the demon- 


ration of its utility, its proptiety, or the reverſe. Even 
in pleadings at. the bar, though it may ſeem that judicial 


MARGE 196 jt 125 


| "4 Denn frau eft quod erduttg in alicujus cettæ Pörunz 
lauden aut Vit rat ſnen Aelebc raum, quod, potttutn in difcept:- 


fione.et con ſultatione civili, habet in ſe Fentantiæ Mictionem : nudi- 


ciale, quod 1 5 in. judtcio, babet iu ſe acct ſettionem et agen. 


Hen Oratoris ars et acute as in bas rfaterid t ripart 1 
verfiri CIV den bi V Ve 8211 Kiel. 
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eloquence alone is neceſſary, as ĩt is not the ſpeaker's: buſi- 
,nels to perſuade. the judges to what is laudable, or uſeful, 
but to ſhew them what is juſt and true, yet the former kinds 


DEMONSTRAT E ELQQUENCE.. „ 


* — 


are often found of the greateſt importance. 

How will the advocate pay a becoming compliment to 
the judges; how will he do juſtice to the characters of his 
client, of his adverſary, and of the witneſſes; or how can 


* 4 7 5 
A, 


he aggravate the 1 of the accuſed, or heighten 


the 1nnocence of the. 


ed, without the aid of demon- 


'» ” 


ain, is 


ce 
ſtrative eloquence? Ag not the deliberative kind 


.. requiſite to influence the deciſion of the judges? 
They are ſuppoſed to be wavering between the negative and 


the affirmative: it is the duty of the pleader to relieve them 
from that ſtate of uncertainty or ſuſpenſe, and to determine 
them in favour of juſtice. Thus we may look upon the 
ſeveral kinds of eloquence as children of the ſame family, 
engaged in the ſame purſuit, directing their efforts, though * 


different methods, to the ſame end, and often affording each 


other the moſt friendly and effełtual aſſiſtance for its attainment. 


* 
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of THE DEMONSTRATIVE KIND. 


THE proper ſubje&s of demonſtrative eloquence are pa- 
negyrics; funeral orations; addreſſes of thanks, of congra- 
tulation, or of compliment; and invectives, or any ſpecies 
of defamatory; memotials. In the former it is the buſineſs 
of praiſe to amplify and adorn every merit; while, in the 
latter, all the powers of cenſure are exerted to give a darker 
hue to every defect, and to brand vice with deeper infamy. 

QurxrI LIAN, in the ſeventh chapter of the third 
book of his Inſtitutes, traces wich great accuracy the chief 
ſources, of panegyrie and invectives. The young ſtudent 
will be able to draw from them ſome general rules for his 
direction. We need only guard him againſt the poſſibi- 
lity of one miſtake, into which he may be led by the un- 
fortunate. example of QUINTILIAN himſelf, He muſt 
never attempt to praiſe a worthleſs objeck. The orator may 


106 dit TAT INE robber 


diſplay facts in all the pageatury ry of! 7 5 ; bit let hit 
not gerade the dignity of his: tha adulation' and 
falſhood. If his encomiums are unfounded,; 4 he they a appear 
to ariſe from an *over-ftrained flattery, rather 1 than from the 
boſom of truth ; they excite our indignation. at the flatterer, 
who not only proflitures his own talents, but endeavours t to 
make us accomplices 1 in his fervility. 

© "Fo praiſe well, then, nothing more is geguted W to 
collect every pondtafe fact and Circ unflarice, and to 1 
Fent them in the molt lively and ſtr Nin manner. A 


to ſpeak of a man' 8 Lirth P A it bé' Toy fri he al 1s 86 155 


s, We 
lit is tlie nöble biebd BE his ahceftérs that diene in kts REN 
the bold eagle does not bring forth the timi id dove. * ltr 
his « origin Ihould be obſcure, in that cafe, we ſhow. how he 
has dignified the meinneſs of his Birth by the luſfte of his 
actions: His | glory has not been left Ka m by inheritance; 
It is the work of his own merit. PLETE GT 116 
Are we to defcribe his artig, or er 8 gsx K Native 
was {6 liberal to Him of her gifts, and he Was ſo carefully 
_ educated, that either of theſe advantages ſingly, 0 
the alliflance of the other, would have been ſufficient to 
form an extraordinary” character. If education has been 
- wanting, then his natural ſtrength of genius, like ſome- 

what divine, took of idfelf A noble fight; and ſurmounted 
uh obſiides;” 41 10.891 

With reſpect to his perten, if comely: AY graceful; We 

any! obſerve; how admirably it was formed to be the vecty. 


tacle of ſo great à ſoul: if the reverſe, then His 8 17 | 


ferved as a foil to ſet of the beauties of his mind. 

The gifts of fortune are another” topie : it 18 n 
| poſſeſſion, but the good uſe” made of them, that is the pro- 
per ſubject of 'praiſe. If the perſon, eln we celebrate, 
was 0 ele of ſuch el the greater was his merit in 


* Fortes ereantur fortibus et outs 722 0 8 EN, 

Ef Juvencis, eſt, in, ca patrum Aeli or B Nil 
nb irtus; nec · im bellem feroces. 1 | 

ee tee ae Cet en How. 6. 10. 
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STYLE,0F, ISOCRATES EXAMINED. 10 


Arugolin with adverſity, and riſing ſu erior to the frowns. 
of fie by't the efforts Ts eden aun un virtue. If, on 
the contrar Ys | heaven poured down upon him thoſe external 
bleffin in abu ndance, his. application of them to the beſt, 
purpo! es is ta, be en larged upon : they did not relax, but; 
invigorate his exertions; they afforded him greater e 
tünities of diſplaying the. goodneſs of his heart. 13 

The virtues of public or of private life, either contraſted, 
or united, will alſo ſupply us with inexbauſtible ſources of 
pariegyrie, We ma tranſport our hearers to the moſt. 


_ tplendid theatres of a ton, or to che humble vale of retire- 


ment, and we may ſhew them, in either, objects of the 
juſleſt eſteem and admiration. Even ſhould it happen, 

that the perlon, to whom we are pay ing the tribute ol praiſe, | 
has lived, or died, almoſt unnoticed and unknown, we may 

give a delicate turn to our anden and lament the cir- 

cümflances which concealed from, ocicty an indiy idual ſo 
we N qualified to ſerve and to, adorn i it, 


Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, ; 
- | The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear: | 
Full many a flower is born, te bluſh{ unſeen, 
And walic its {weetnef s. on che deſert air. en. | 


SA Bebe? FI 


quence ; utThat he 4. never loſe, wht 55 fatts, . " Theſe. 
he may. exhibit to the greatelt adv anlage. He may employ ; 
bold turns, ſwelling. periods, harmonious _cadences, and . 
brilliant figures. 10 this the hearer readily, conſents... We : 
all know that every, panegyric is a kivd of triumph granted 
o vi ittue. But let ruth be the key- flone of. the t11umpbal ; 
arch, or the ill. ſupported ltruQture will ſoon crumble into 
T1115, 

lt now remains to lay before the pupil, by way of prac- 
tical illuſtration, a few examples taken from ſuch. writers 


L NA un, ate tabu, 


e ci a, da fone. o/ecornen, of Remo 
ee © (1 *CENSURED BY DIONYSIVS. 


as have moft eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in compo- 


ſitions of this ſort, The firſt model I ſhall propoſe is the 


— 


famous panegyric of Iso RATES. He is ſaid to have 
Tiere ten years in writing and retouching it. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more exquiſitely -poliſhed. But its merit 
is not confined to the elegance of the diction, to the ſpler- 
dor, magnificence, and harmony of the ſtyle: the dignity 
and morality of the ſentiments are not leſs admirable, and 
being conveyed in ſuch ſmooth and beautiful language, they 
glide into the hearts of youth, and often make, a more 
laſting impreſſion” than the ſtronger burſts of oratorical 
vehemence. 4 0 „ ee en 
The cenſures paſt on the ſtyle of Iso RATES by DON T- 
sis of Halicarnaſſus do not appear tempered with ſufficient. 
liberality and candour. This critic blames the orator for a. 
puerile affeftation of the flowers of ſpeech, and for often ma- 
king the thought ſubſervient to the muſic of the ſentence. 
Severity is here carried ſo far as to border upon untruth. 
We readily admit that Is0cRATES diſcoversa great fond- 
neſs for ornament, and the ſtricteſt attention to harmony; 
but were not theſe allowable and even neceſſary in ſpeeches, 
deſigned, as Ciczro ſays, for the parade, not for the 
feld it and where the orator's ſole object was to diſplay all 
the beauties of his art ? ff.. 

Dion xs ius certainly forgot this circumſtance, or he 
would not have employed the following very inapplicable 
argument in ſupport of his ſtrictures. When, ſays he, one 
viſes to groe public counſel concerning war and peace, or takes 
the charge of a private man, who is ſtanding at the bar 
to be tried for his life, he will not, in my opinion, derive any 
advantage from thoſe ſtudied accorations, thoſe theatrical 
and puerile flouriſhes, What then ? The orations of Iso- 
CRATES, I muſt again obſerve, were not written for the pur- 
poſes of litigation or debate, but as ſpecimens of the pomp 
and powers of eloquence, to animate the young orators who 


1 Pompe, quam pugnæ aptius, 


"» 
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frequented * academy, or to compliment his countrymen 
at a public feſtival. 


How much more judicious, as well as liberal, are 125 
ſentiments of CI ER on the ſameſubjett! In performan- 
ces of this hind, ſays he, a ſtudied elegance of diction, and a 
regular flow of melodious and well turned periods, are very 
admfuble. Me may even labour uifebly, and without 7 
ing our art, to meaſure and balance word with word ; 

compare ſimilar, and oppoſe contrary circumſtances ; ps 


to make the correſponding parts of even ſentence conclude. 


alike, and terminate with the ſame cadence ;—ornaments,* 
which, in real pleadings, fhoutd be uſed in a much more 
| Haring, and undoubtedly in a more diſguiſed man ner, 
But WoL RATES confeſſes, in his panegyric on the Atheni- 
ans, that he had induſtriouſly ſought after theſe graces, as he 
wrote to gratify the ears of an audience, not to obtain a 
victory in a judicial conteft,* 


* 
Wu 


Cicero, upon ſeveral other occaſions, ſpeaks of Iso- 
CRATES 1n terms of till warmer approbation. He calls 


him a great orator and an n_accompli Ned teacher and ſays, 


that he not only excelled hs predeceſſors in every other requi- 
ite, but was the firlt who diſcovered: that a certain met re: 
or harmomous regulation of found, ſhould be obſerved in, 
prope, though Way Aen. from the meaſured TA 77 


F "Babu etiam vena concinnitati AKA 2s et arguti, cer 
tique, et circumſcripti verborum ambitus conceduntur :.de i in- 
duſtriaque, non ex inſidiis, ſed aperte, ac palam. el aboratur, ut 
verba verbis | quaſi. demenſa, et paria  reſpond-ant ; ut crebro' 
conferantur pugnantia, comparenturque contraria 3 et ut, pa- 
riter extrema terminentur, eundemque referant in cadendo ſo- 
num ;—quz, in veritate caufarum, et rarius multò facimus, 
et certè occultius In Panathenaico autem .IS0CRATES ea u- 


d ioſè con ſectatum fatetur ; non enim ad judiciorum certamen, 


{ed ad voluptatem aurium ſcripſerat.— Oral. ad BRH. cap. xii. 


t Magnus orator, et perfeQtus magiſter. v4 


4 P 


De 4 Orat. vit. 
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ne poets.* He mentions the high opinion which Se- 
CRATES had formed of his talents when he was. a youth, and 
which, after he had fully juſtified ſo early a preſage of his 
Eminence, was recorded by Piato—by PLaTo, one of his 
cotemporaries, and a profeſſed enemy to ail the other Rhe. 
toricians ! So that, ſays Ciczro, thoſe, who are not de- 
lighted with Iso RATES, muſt ſuffer me to err with So- 
CRATES and PLaTo.+F To this I ſhall only add, nearly 
in the words of the ſame writer, that Is0crATEs, with ſuch 
honourable teſtimony in his favour, may well deſpiſe the 
judgment of inferior critics. | „ 
Let us now come to the panegyric itſelf, which is juſtly 
looked upon as the maſter-piece of this celebrated profeſſor, 
E am happy in being able to lay it before the Engliſh ſcholar, 
in Dr. G1LL1Es's tranſlation, with undiminiſhed grace and 
sloquence, Phe 


THE PANEGYRIC. 


Mis difeourſe, which was compoſed for one of the gene- 
ral aſſemblies of Greece, at the Olympic games, may be divi- 
ded into two parts, The firſt is purely demonſtrative - it 
contains the praiſes of the Athenians, and a review. of 
all the brilliant parts of their hiſtory, with ſome remarks on 
. the injuſtice and the impolicy of the proud pretenfions of 

Sparta: In the ſecond part, which is chiefly of the delibe- 
rative kind, the orator urges the ſeveral, ſtates of Greece by. 


14 Et cam caxtera. melius, quam. ſuperiores, tum primus in- 
tellexit, etiam in ſoluta, oratione, dum verſum effugeres, modum 
tamen et numerum quendam oportere ſervari. | 
; : TY De clar. Orat. cap. viii. 
1. Hege de adoleſcente SocxAT E auguratur. At ea de ſe- 
niore ſcribit PL Aro, et ſcribit æqualis, et quidem exagitator 
omnium rhetorum. Hunc-miratur unum. Me autem, qui 1$0- 
cRATEM non-diligunt; unà cum Socx AT ct PLATONE errare 
Patiantur. b VOtrat. ad Bxur. cap xiii. 
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the ſtrongeſt incitements of honour, intereſt, ſecurity antl 
liberty, to lay aſide tlieir private animoſities, and to unite 
their forces in a vigorous and ſeuſonable enterpriſe again 
the Perfian — | 2 | N WW 
ift. PAR r. 1 
© I have always thought it remarkable that the lawgivers 
who inſtituted our public games, and eſtabliſned our general 
allemblies, ſhould have appointed prizes of no ſmall value 
For the combatants who excel in feats of bodily ſtrength ani 
addreſs, while, they allowed the talents of men of genius to 
languiſh without encouragement, Vet, if the qualities moſt 
beneficial to others be the beſt entitled to their regard, the 
accompliſhments of the mind ought to be preferred before 
all other advantages. The wreſtler may increaſe his own 
activity, —the racer may redouble his ſpeed, —but neither 
of chem can transfer any ſhare of thoſe excellencies to ane- 
ther; for the powers of the body can never be communica- 
ted; but the wiſdom of the ſage diffuſes itſelf through the 
whole ſociety ; his writings carry light and improvement 
every where along with them ; and all, who have minds 
en to receive his inſtructions, may reap from them, nat 
only the pureſt pleaſure, but the moſt ſolid advantage. The 
little encouragement, therefore, that is given to literary 
purſuits, will never determine me to abandon them: for me, 
their intrinſic worth will always have ſufficient charms ; and 
the glory of pronouncing a diſcourſe, by which all Greece 
may be benefited, will ſupply the place of every other re- 
ward, and fully requite iny labours.“ | 
The orator having delicately hinted at the importance of 
the ſubject on which he was going to addreſs his hearers, 
proceeds to unfold that idea. His deſign, he. fays, is to 
& exhort them to lay aſide their private differences, and to 
declare war againſt the barbartans. This, he adds, was a 


* This was the contemptuous name given by the Greeks 
ts all other nations. It is here particularly applied to the 
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ſubject, which not only afforded the ſpeaker an opportunity 
of diſplaying his utmoſt abilities, but which, if properly diſ- 
cuſſed, might promote the higheſt intereſt of his hearers, 
* Beſides,” ſays he, © it is particularly ſeaſonable at the 
preſent juncture; for our affairs continue in the fame unhap- 
py condition as formerly, becauſe thoſe, who undertook to 
xetrieve them, have proved unequal to ſo arduous a taſk.* 
Why then ſhould I decline any labour or exertion, by which 
Greece may be healed of her preſent wounds, delivered from 
her inteſtine diviſions, and ſaved from thoſe final calamities 
which threaten to overwhelm her? ũꝛꝛꝛꝛꝛ 0 
But as ſeveral others had harangued the Greeks on the 
ſame ſubject, Is0crATEs tells them, that he hopes to treat 
it in a manner fo different from that in which it had been al- 
ready handled, that it would ſlill appear new and unoccupied, 
“ Though,” ſays he, + I muſt make uſe of the materials 
which wy predeceſſors have already employed, my obſerva- 
tions ſhall have nothing in common with theirs ; for elo- 
quence can repreſent the ſame object under many different 
forms, and at pleaſure leſſen or enlarge them. Thoſe parts 
which appeared moſt bright the orator can throw into the 
hade; to thoſe which were faint or obſcure he can give 
brilliancy and colour: he can exhibit what is new in a 
venerable ancient garb, and adora what is ancient with all the 
graces of novelty. f No argument, therefore, ought to be 


*The cenſurers of Iso0craTts ſhould be reminced, that 
DzMoSTHEXES took, not only the hint, and the turn of thought, 
bat even many of the words of the juſtly-admired exordium to 
his firſt Philippic, from the above paſſage, and from the opening 
of the diſcourſe which the ſame writer puts into the mouth of 
ARCHIDAMUS in the council of Sparta. | 7 
I That a juit ſenſe of the beauties, with which the orations 
of IsocRATEs abound, may not betray the pupil into an im- 
plicit admiration of his faults, it will be proper to make him 
acquainted: with the ſevere, but juſt ſtrictures of Loncinus 
on the above hyperbole in praiſe of eloquence. The deſign 
of this firſt part of the panegyric was to prove that the Athe- 
nians had rendered more ſervice, to Greece than the Lacedæ- 
monlans. To begin, therefore, with ſaying, that eloquenege 


0 * 
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abandoned as trite, while there is a poſſibility of excelling 


thoſe who have treated it. Paſt tranſactions are à common 
Rock, to the uſe of which all writers are equally: entitled; 
but the art ofrecording them in their proper place, of deducing 
from them uſeful reflections, and of adorning the whole witha 
a ſtyle both harmonious and expreſſive, is the peculiar talent 
of genius, cultivated with care, and exerciſed by application. 
In my opinion, indeed, it would greatly contribute to the ad- 
vancement of all the arts, and particularly of eloquence, if 
we honoured: with our applauſe and our eſteem, not ſuch 


as have opened a new career, but thoſe who have diſtinguifhed 


_ themſelves in purſuing an old one; not ſuch as have afforded 


the original materials for any literary compolition, but thoſe 


who, by giving ajult arrangement and proper ornaments te 


the materials already prepared, have wrought them up inte 
perfection. — 1 | | FED 
There are ſome men, however, who affect to be diſguſted 
with every appearance of art, and who can bear with no 
ſpecies of writing which 1s not adapted to the capacitics of the 
vulgar, But their notions on this ſubject are extremely 
erroneous, They confound the finiſhed eve of 
induſtry with the unlaboured pleadings of the bar, not reflect 
ing that their deſign is as different as their execution; and, 


eould totally alter the appearances of things—could magnify 
what was little, and diminiſh what was great, was a ſort of 
warning to the hearers not to place much reliance on the accu- 
racy of the orator's repreſentations, or on the juſtneſs of his 
parallel between thoſe rival ä ocrates, —— ANI 
ing nothing without enlargements, has falten into a ſuameful pues ility. 
9 Jong na 4955 of lis — ts to prove that the Athenians had done. 
greater Jerove to the united body of Greece, than the Lacedæ monians; and, 
this is ns e > * The virtue and efficacy 2 eloquence is 7 
as to be able to render great things contemptible: to reſs up 2 ubyect᷑ g 
in fomp and ſhow ; to clothe is old. and obſelete, in a new areſs, and 
fut off our occurrencies in an air of antiguity . And will it not be mmedt- 
ately demanded. 2 Is this what you are going to hractice with regard to the 
affairs of the Athenians and Lacedamonians *-— For, this ill timed encomium 
of eloquence, is an inadvertent admonition to the audience, nes to lijten or 
give credit to what he Jays, _ p k LONGINUS. 
| 2 
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that, while the one has no farther view but to confirm or ſet 
aſide ſome private contradt, the other, though little adapted 
to the coarſeneſs of practice, is an effort for immortal fame. 
J would. afk theſe admirers of fimplicity, whether they 
imagine that the orator Fan array his ſentiments in all the 
ornaments of an elegant and refined ſlyle, could not alſo preſent 
them in a leſs artificial dreſs, if the occahon ſhould require 
it ? Vet we may eaſily diſcover their motive for maintaining 
principle; ſo contrary to reaſon: they are willing to beſtow 
their applauſe on thoſe talents only, which reſemble their own. 
Hut it is not to ſuch critics that I addreſs myſelf: it is to 
whoſe who can feel all the beauties of ait, whoſe judgment 
38 nice, Whoſe ear is delicate, who will let flip no word with- 
out examination, and who expect to find in my compoſition 
a character which they have no where elſe diſcerned, To 
theſe I have ſtill ſome what to obſerve, before I enter on my 
ſubject. 
u 56 Jew fal to begin a diſcourſe 8 begging indulgence 
for its imperfections. The orator, governed by this cuſtom, 
is always well provided in ſuch excuſes as may avert the 


cenſure of his audience. He either had not leiſure to give 


the laft poliſh to his performance ; or, it is impoſſible to 


find words adequate to the grandeur of the ſubiect. For 


my part, I ſcorn to gain your favour by ſuch mean contri- 
vances. If I ſpeak in a manner unworthy of the ſubject; 


or of my own reputation If my diſcourſe does not correſ- 


ond, 1 will not fay to the time {pent 1 in compoſing it, but 
to all the time of my life; I demand for it no protection ; ; 
I fubmit.to your derifion and contempt. - And furely I ſhatl 
deſerve the utmoſt ridicule and diſgrace, if, after ſuch mag- 
nificent promiſes, I offer nothing to Aithoriſe them. — But 
this i is ſaying enough of my own alfairs; : it is now time to 
con ider thoſe of the public. | 

All thoſe who have ſpoken 1n this IN adviſe you 
10 lay aſide your private differences, and to levy war agai inſt 
the Barbarians, They have enumerated the unhqppy con- 


ſequences of your civil eee and deſcribed the im- 
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portant advantages which might reſult from a diſtant expedi- 
tion. Their opinion ſurely is juſt, and their arguments in 
ſupport of it are well founded; but they place them not in 
that light which is moſt fav ale for their cauſe. | 
„ The different Rates of Greece are divided into two 
ties, according to their form of government. At the head _ 
the one, are the Lacedemomans ; the other depends entirel 
on Athens. To think, then, of making all theſe aiſcord- 
ant members act harmoniouſiy, without firſt adjuſting to one 
deſign the powers which attuate and controul them, betrays 
an ignorance both of- our public affairs and of the invariable 
nature of things. It we intend, therefore, not merely to 
make an oſtentatious parade of a vain eloquence; but te 
benefit you by practical advice, we muſt endeavour to re- 
concile Athens and Sparta; ; we muſt engage theſe rival 
lates to lay aſide tie enmity which divides them, and by their 
anited force to acquire that ſuperiority over the Barbarians, 
which at preſent they are deſirous of uſurping over each other, 

„It would be eaſy to bring Athens to this reſolution ; 
but the Spartans, naturally inflexible, are confirmed in their 
preſent obſtinacy by a national prejudice. They believe, 
that, by hereditary right, they are entitled to the ſupremacy 
of Greece. But if it ſhould be proved, that this very 
title, which they alledge in their favour, is actually againſt 
them, and might be claimed by Athens with more propriety 
and reaſon, perhaps they may depart from a pretenſion, 
not more haughty and unjuſt, than inconſiſtent with the 
| public intereſt, ©» From this topic your ſpeakers ſhould have 
tet out; and before enlarging on the principles in which we 
all agree, they ought to have removed the cauſes of our 
diſſention. 

+ For my part, there are two reaſons which engage me 
to undertake this taſk ; the firſt and principal, that you may 
be thoroughly Neven en with one another, and perſuaded to 
turn all your reſentment againſt the Barbarians ;. the ſecond, 
that, if unſucceſsful in this principal deſign, L may at leaſt 
| kave an opportunity of pointing out the obſtacles to your 


kappineſs, and of proving in the face of this e the 
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ancient ſuperiority of Athens on the ſea, and its preſent | 


title to aſſert the firſt rank among the Greeks, 1155 
And, indeed, if we allow that thoſe ſhonld obtain the 
pre-eminence, who both poſſeſs the greateſt power and diſ- 
play the greateſt wiſdom and {kill in exerting it, it is im- 


poſſible to refuſe us that lation which we formerly main- 


tained ; for there 1s no city in Greece ſo much diſtinguiſhed 
for its military exploits, as Athens for her naval expeditions. 
But ſhould ihis way of deciding be called in queſtion ;— 
ſhould it be ſaid that human affairs aze ſubject to great revo- 
lutions; that power ſeldom remains for any conſiderable 
time in the ſame hands; and that the right of ſupremacy, 
like every other diſtinction among the Greeks, ſhould belong 


to thoſe who have firſt acquired it, or Who by their ſervices 


have merited it the beſt; I am perſuaded that theſe princi- 

ples are Rill as favorable to our cauſe, and that the more 

weight we allow them, our pretenſions will acquire the 
greater validity and force, 5 | 


e It is confeſſed, that of all the cities in Greece, ours - 


is the moſt ancient and the moſt populous, and which 
amongſt all mankind has xequired the greateft glory and re- 
nown. To titles fo ſplendid aud convincing we join others 
ſull more honourable. The territory which we now inhabit 
was neither acquired by occupation, nor ſeized by violence. 
We are not a mixt aſſemblage of different nations, whom 
chance or neceſſity has colletted on the ſame ſpot ; but our 
origin is ſo noble and ſo pure that the land in which. we are 


born, is the immemorial poſſeſſion of our anceflors ; and 


the ſame ſoil, which affords nouriſhment to us, originally 
gave exiſtence to them, From that obſcure and unknown 
period we have ever, without interruption, enjoyed the 
ſame inheritance, which is related to us by the moſt endear- 
ing and powerful ties; for of all the Greeks we alone can 
call the land which we inhabit our nurje, our country, and 
our mother. It belongs to thoſe who diſpute with us the 


'  favereign power, who defend their preſent pretenſions by 
their former rights, and fo often boalt the titles of their an- 
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ceſtors, to ptove an origin as illuſtrious and noble. Such 
then was the beginning of our ſociety, and ſo conſiderable 
are the advantages we derive from fortune and the Gods. 

„ But the benefits which we have conferred on others, 
require a deduction of much greater length; for to ſhew the 
merits of our ſervices, we muſt run over the annals of our 

* hiſtory, and record from the beginning the tranſattions of 
our anceſtors, We {hall find that it is to Athens the 
Greeks owe their all, whether with regard to war, or poli- 
tical inſtitutions, or tlie ue which poliſh life and render. 
it agreeable. In this deduction, you are not to expect a 
detail of thoſe leſs conſiderable ſervices ' which time has 
obliterated, or obſcured, and which your orators have for- 
gotten or diflained; ba of thoſe ſignal benefits known to 


all, neglected by ve un. e in every and 
country. 


« To begin with the firſt and moſt neceſſary demand of 
human natnre, you will find that our anceſtors were they 
who ſupplied it. Though what I am going to rclate may 
be disfigured by tradition or fable, the ſubſtance of it is not 
the leſs deſerving of your regard, When CE RES wan- 
dered from one country to another in queſt of her daughter, 
who had been. carried off by violence, ſhe received in At- 
tica the moſt favourable treatment, aud thoſe particular 
good offices wh'h it is lawful to make known only to the 
initiated. The gaddeſs was not ungratefnl for ſuch favours ; 
but, 1n return, conferred on our anceſtors the two moſt 
valuable preſents which either heaven can beſtow, or man- 
kind can receive ; the practice of agriculture, which delt- 
vered us from the fierce and precarious manner of life com- 
mon to us with wild animals: and the knowledge of thoſe 
facred myſteries, which fortify the initiated againſt all the 
terrors of death, and jupe them with the pleaſing N 
a of an happy immortality, * 


_ by The votaries were taught to believe, that thoſe who bad 
i been firſt walhed in the river Iliſſus, and conducted efterwardy 


chile the reſt of the human race were to be conſigne 
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bi. © INVES: diſcovered as ak benevolence in diſ. 
peoling theſe favours as piety in obtaining them; for cheir 

umanity - communicated what their virtue had acquired, 
The myſteries were annually unveiled to all deſirous to 
receive them; and the pradtice, the means, the ne 


of dgriculture were diffuſed through all Greece 


* Should any perſon entertain a doubt about the cer- 


n tainty of theſe facts, a few words will be fufficient to con- 
vince him. Their great antiquity, the univerſal tradition 


of them which prevails among all nations, is a ſufficient 


Proof that they are not ficlions of a day; that if not found- 


ed in truth, they muſt be at leaſt ſupported by probability. 


But we are not reduced to depend merely on conjectures, 
The firſt fruits of the ground, which are annually delivered 


to us by the greateſt part of Greece, are a ſanding evidence 


of our ancient benefaction. If the Greeks have at any 
time neglefted this ceremony, the oracles of the Gods have 
Teproached their ingratitude, and commanded them to con- 
form to their hereditary cuſtoms, What then ſhall we 
afterwards believe, if we refuſe our affent to facts, atteſted 


by the Gods, admitted by the greateſt part of Greece, ſup- 


ported be ancient traditions, and confirmed by modern 


uſages ? 

But, independent of theſe conſiderations, we muft 
admit, upon the ſole principles of reaſon, that the inha- 
bitants of this earth were originally 1 in a very different ſitua- 
tion from what they live in at preſent: they received not 
all their benefits at once from the hands of nature, but 


were allowed to procure them gradually, and by re-iterated 


efforts, Whether then we attrabute their diſcovery to the 
labours of men, or to the bounty of the Gods, is it not 


in proceſſion to the temple of Czzxs, would inhabit eternally 


the delightful groves of Elyſium, amidſt ineffable e . 

for ever 
to all the tortures of poetic hell. For a farther account of this 
ancient ſuperſtition, the we bells may conſult Ds Pauw's Phaloſo- 
pphical Diſſertations on the wy, whic have Fen _ tranſlated by 


| Captarn Tuono. 
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reaſonable to conclude, that thoſe ſhould have been the fitſt 
acquainted with them, who are regarded by all men as the 
molt ancient; who are acknowledged to have a peculiar 


genius for cultivating the arts; and whoſe piety towards the 


Gods exceeds that of all other nations? It is unneceſſary 


to conſider the honours which ſg important ſervices deſerve ; hel 


——— —ʒu¾᷑ 


for no recompence can ever be conceived which may ſuf- c Ay 
ficiently reward them. So much then of the firſt, the 4,4, 


greateſt, and moſt general of all our good offices. 


% Towards that early period at which we performed it, 
the Barbarians poſſeſſed an extenſive territory, while the 
Greeks were confined within the limits of a narrow dif-- 
trict. The former lived at large, and enjoyed all the bene- 
lits of their ſituation: the latter, impriſoned as they were, 
fought with one another about their pitiful poſſeſſions, and 
periſhed by the calamities of war, or the want of common 
neceſſaries. Our anceſtors were not idle ſpectators of theſe 
misfortunes, but generouſly ſet themſelves to remove. 
them. They ſent commanders: into the different cities, 
who, aſſembling; under their ſtandard the moſt needy,, 
or the moſt miſerable, might lead them forth againſt 
the Barbarians, and put them in poſſeſſion of ſome part 
of their territory, "Theſe expeditions were attended with 
uncommon ſucceſs : the Barbarians were conquered, and 
driven from their frontiers : new cities were founded on the 
continents both of Aſia and Europe; and all the interme- 
diate iſlands. were ſubjetted by our arms, and peopled by 
our colonies, The Athenian leaders, therefore, equally . 
benefited both the Greeks who accompanied them, and thoſe: 
who remained at home. To the one they left the peaceable- 
enjoyment. of ſuch poſſeſſions as were neceſſary for their 
ſupport; and to the other, who were formerly deſtitute, 
they gave a territory not only ſufficient to maintain them, 
but even more rich and extenſive than that which they had 
left; for they acquired all that valuable tract which is tilt, 
poſſeſſed by the 8 colonies, and in which thoſe Greeks, 
cho in imitation of the example of the Athenians, were 
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inclined to ſettle abroad, eſtabliſhed themſelves at different 


times, without oppoſition or danger. Is it poihble, then, 
to ſhew a ſuperiority more ancient than ours, which prece- 
ded the foundation of moſt cities in Greece ; or one more 
nobly employed. than in placing our country men in the 
lands, and entiching them with the ſpoils of Barbarians ? 
But ſuch grand aud uſeful delzgns did not make our 
anceſlors overlook leſs important objecis. They began, as. 
every wiſe government ought. to begin, by ſecuring to all 
depepden on them the firſt neceſſaries of life. But conſi- 
dering that theſe, though ſufficient to ſupport life, could 
not render it commodious, they applied themfelves with equal 
aihduity to promote this uſeful purpoſe, Their endeavours 
Were crowned with ſucceſs; and of all the benefits which 
mortals do not immediately rde from the Gods, but 
which are the reſult of human invention and ſagacity, the 
Greqks acquired none without the intervention of our an- 
ceſtors, and by their aſſiſtance they obtained the moſt conſi- 
derable and important. 

„ The inhabitants anciently led a wandering, unſettled 
life, ncultivated by laws, and unreftrained by any regular 
form of\ government, While one part fell a facrifice to 
anarchy 'and ſedition, another was oppreſſed by 
the wanton inſolence of tyrants, * But Athens delivered 
them from theſe calamities, either by receiving them under 
her immediate protection, or by exhibiting herſelf as a 


model of a more equitable ſyſtem of policy : for, of all 


the ſtates of Greece, ſhe was the firſt that effabliſhed a go- 
vernment of laws, and rendered the voice of equity ſuperior, 
to the arm of violence, This is evident from the firſt 


criminal proſecutions, where the puniſhment was fought. for | 
in a legal manner, and not by the decifion of the ſword. 


The pafties, though ſtrangers, came to Athens, and received 


the benefit of our laws. 


„Our anceſtors beſtowed 13 attention not merely on 
the uſeful arts, but likewiſe on thoſe which are agreeable. 
Many of theſe they invented; others 7 . to 
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perfection; and all of them they communicated and diffuſed, 


Both their public inſtitutions and the whole ſyſtem of their 


private economy were founded on the moſt liberal and ex- 
tenſive principles: they were adapted to the enjoy ments of 
the rich, and to the neceſſities of the poor: the proſperous 
and the unhappy found themſelves equally accomodated: 
to the one we offered an elegant retreat; to the other a com 
fortable aſylum. | 
6 The commodities of the different lates of Greece were 
different. No one ſufficed for itſelf ; but while it could 
ſpare of its own productions, it ſtood in need of thoſe f 
its. neighbours. This occaſioned every where a double 


inconveniency; for they would neither ſell what was ſuper- 


fluous, nor purchaſe what they had occaſion for. Athens 


erects the Pireus: the evil immediately diſappears. 


trading town is eſtabliſned in the middle of Greece, where 
the merchandiſe of all the different countries are brought ta 


market, and purchaſed at a cheaper rate than on the ſpot | 


which produced them, | | 

Mie owe a juſt tribute of praiſe to the authors of our 
public aſſemblies. It is in theſe that our differences are 
reconciled, our prejudices removed, and that, joining in 
our prayers and ſacrifices, we are formed into one body 
and ſtate. It is in theſe that we call to mind our common 


origin, confirm our ancient friendſhips, enter into new alli- 


ances, or cement the former ties by which we were united. 
Here, ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by ſuperior talents have the 
nobleſt opportunity of diſplaying them; and thoſe, who 
lament the want of ſuch talents, receive the higheſt conſola- 
tion. The firſt have the pleaſure of ſeeing all Greece the 

witneſs of their abilities; the ſecond, of amuling themſelves 
at the expence of others, of obſerving the brighteſt talents 
diſplayed on their account, and · of being in ſome meaſure 
the judges of their merit. In the encouragement of inſti- 
tutions ſo uſeful no flate has gone farther than ours. We 
have ſhows, the moſt numerous and brilliant: ſome are diſ- 
tinguiſhed for the magnificence diſplayed in chem; others 
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for the arts and talents which they afford an opportunity of” 
exhibiting ; and ſeveral on both theſe accounts. The num 
bers, who viſit us on ſuch occaſions are immenſe ; and if 
there be any merit in bringing mankind together, and in 
rendering them more ſocial and humane, we have the beſt. 
title to aſſert it. It is likewiſe in Athens that we meet with 
friendſhips never to be diſlolved, and that we find ſuch 
agreeable ſocieties as are no hes elle to be diſcovered, 
In theſe we diſpute the prizes, not of agility and ſtrength, 
but of eloquence and: philoſophy ; prizes the more conſide- 
rable, becauſe the reſt of Greece unites with us in diſpen- 
ſing them; and approving the deciſion of this ſtate, rewards 
thoſe whom we have judged victorious. 

“ In other countries of Greece & aſſemblies continue 


but for a ſhort time, and meet by diſlant intervals. But 


Athens is a conſtant aſſembly to all who chuſe to frequent 


it: Athens alſo is the ſeat of philoſophy, which hath con- 


- trived and eſtabliſhed all - thoſe inltitutions ; - which hath 


ſoftened our manners; which hath regulated our conduct; 
and which, by teaching us to diflinguiſh between ev is 
brought upon us by imprudence, and thoſe inflicted by ne- 
ceſſity, hath enabled us to ward off the one, and to bear the 
other honourably. Athens likewiſe is the theatre of elo- 
quence, a talent which all men are ambitious to acquire, and 


: which excites ſo much envy againſt thoſe who actually poſ- 


ſeſs it. She hay ever been ſenſible, that ſpeech is the 
original charactentic of human nature; and that it is b 

the employment of it alone, we acquire all thoſe powers 
which diſtinguiſn us from other animals. She has ever 
been ſenſible, that fortune might diſturb the order of events, 
confouna ihe deſigus of the wiſe, and give ſacceſs to the 
raſh attempts of folly and inexperience ; but that the art 
of ſpeaking with eloquence: and force was ſuperior even to 
fortune, and could never be acquired but by men of judg- 
ment and ability; that eloquence formed the true diſtinction 


; between the ruſtic and the ſage ; that it was neither by 


* their valgur, their riches, nor any ſuch advantages, but by 
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their eloquence alone, that thoſe, who had received a liberal 
education, rendered themſelves. conſpicuous ; that this was 
the ſureſt telt of the manner in which each of us had been 
educated ; that it was by eloquence, in fine, we not only 
acquired an irreſiſtible inlluence over tlioſe among whom 5 
we lived, but diffuſed our reputation, and extended our 
power over countries the moſt remote from us. In elo- 5 
quence and philoſophy, therefore. Athens ſo far excels all 
other nations, that thoſe, who are conſidered as novices at 6 
home, become maſters elſe where; that the name of Greek 
is not employed to denote the habet of a particular 
country, but rather the talents for which the men of that 
country are diſtinguiſhed; and that this appellation is more 
frequently beſtowed on ſuch as are acquainted with our lite- 
rature, than on thoſe who were born in our territories. 

« do not inſiſt on this ſubject for want of other to- 
pics: it was proper to ſay thus much, becauſe there ate 
many who eſteem theſe talents. But I haves promiſed yo 
2 complete panegy ric; the merit of our anceſtors is not Jes 
ilaſtrious em account af their military exploits, than of their 
civil eſtabliſhments. The wars, in which they have been 
engaged, are neither inconſiderable for their number, their 
objett, nor the power of thoſe who oppoſed them. They 
are numerous, great, important; ſuſtained in defence of 
their own - territories, or undertaken in the ſupport of the 
general liberty : five our anceſtors have always regarded 
their city as the common mother of Greece, as the protettreſs 
of the innocent, and the ſcourge of opprellors, On this, 
account, indeed, we have even been | ſubjected to cenſure. 
It has been objedied: to us as a defect in our policy, chat 
we have generally united with the weak againſt the ftrong : 
but ſuch objections form the panegyric of. our fate : for 


* This panegyric on. eloquence will __ the reader of 
C1cxro's exhortation to the ſtudy of it, which has been inſerted - 
in page 102. It is pleaſing to compare together the fine touches 
of two ſuch maſters, deſcribing the excellence of an art, in which 
they themſelves were ſo eminently-diſtinguiſhed. 
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we were not ignorant of the ſecurity ariſing from powerful 
alliances; we had too much experience not to know the 
danger of befriending the wretched ; but this danger we 
have always preferred ; that fecurity we have always diſ- 
dained; becauſe the danger was honourable, and the ſecurity 
was baſe. Our ſentiments on this ſubjett, and our dignity 
in maintaining them, are proved by the great number of 
thoſe who have had recourſe to us 1n their diſtreſs. I do 
not ſpeak of late events, or inſignificant oocurrences; but 
of ſuch as preceded the war of Troy, and alone, therefore, 
deſerve to be related by thoſe, who would defend the an- 
tiquity of their prerogatives. Long before that period, 
the children of HERCULES, and ſtill before them, Ap RAs- 
rs, king of Argos, came to implore our aſſiſtance. A- 
DRASTUS had been unfortunate in his expedition againſt 
- "Thebes. He was not able to recover the bodies of thoſe 
. who fell under the walls of that city: he entreated there- 
fore of our anceſtors, that commiſerating the misfortunes to 
which all men were expoſed, they would not ſuffer the bo- 
dies of thoſe, who had died with arms in their hands, to 
remain unburied; nor permit the violation of a ceremony ſo 
ancient and venerable, and held as facred among the Athe- 
nians as among all the other Greeks, The children of 
HERCULES, again, when perſecuted by the reſentment of 
EurysSTHEVUS, judged the other ſtates of Greece to be 
incapable of relieving their misfortunes ; fled to Athens for 
refuge; and expected from our anceſtors alone a return for 
. Mhoſe important ſervices, which HERCUTIES had rendered 
to all mankind. From theſe particulars it is natural to 
conclude, that Athens even then poſſeſſed the higheſt rank 
an Greece; which ſhe may with juſlice, therefore, contend 
for at preſent. For who would have applied for aſſiſtance 
to a ſtate leſs powerful than their own, or to one who de- 
pended on a ſuperior, rather than to her who enjoyed the 
greateſt power and independence ?—parucularly with regard 
to affairs of general concern, and which properly fell within 


the province of thoſe who aſſumed the lead among ihe 
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Geeks? Nor were ſuch as hoped for our aid deceived in 
their expectations. Our aneeſtors undertook a war againſt 
the Tbebans; and, defying EuxvsrEus's power, received 
the unhappy children of Hz « cv1.zs under their protection. 
They compelled the Thebans to deliver up the dead to their 
relations; and oppoſing the army of EURYSTHEUS, rein- 
forced by the inhabitants of Peloponneſus, evercame him 
in battle, and ſtopped the progreſs of ſo dangerous an 
enemy. mA 

e "Theſe actions juſtly rendered the Atkenians deſerving 
of public eſteem; but by what followed they obtained univer- 
ſal admiration. Unſatisfied with acquiring a precarious or 
_ tranſitory advantage over their enemies, they changed the 
whole face of affairs. Thoſe, who applied to them as ſup- 
pliants, were placed in a ſituation to demand their own terms; 
and EURYSTHEUS, who hoped to enſlave them, was himſelf 
made priſoner of war, and obliged to have recourſe to the moſt 
humiliating ſupplications. Tbus EuxxsTHEUs, haugh 
and inſolent as he was; EUuRYSTUEUS, who had ever ke 
in ſubjection that hero diſtinguiſhed above humanity, that ſon 
of JUP1TER, who, though a mortal, poſſeſſed the ſtrength 
of a God; Euryſtheus, J ſay, who rendered the life of 
 HercvrLezs a continual ſcene of labours, inſults, and ſuf- 
ferings, had no ſooner incurred the diſpleaſure of our repub- 
lic, than he experienced ſuch a reverſe of fortune as obhged - 
him to yield to the children of that very hero whom he had 
ſo long perſecuted, and to finiſh a life of pride and tyranm; 
in the chains of ſervitude and dejection. $ 4 

r Of all the good offices which we have beſtowed on the 
Lacedæmonians, this is the only one that is neceſſary to 
relate. For, by this alone, the deſcendants of HexcuLzs, 
who now reign in Lacedæmon, were enabled to obtain a 
footing in Peloponneſus ; to become malters of Arges and 
Meſſene; to build the city of Sparta; and to lay the foun- 
dation of all that power and ſplendor which now diſtinguiſh 
their poſterity. Never, then, ought they to forget their 
origin: never ought they to 8 country, Which was the 
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ſource of ſo many advantages to theirs : never ought they to 
endanger the ſafety of that ſtate which protected the children 
of HERO ULES ; nor attempt to reduce into ſubjettion, 
under one branch of his family, thoſe who ſaved his whole 
race from deſtruction. | 

* But farther, without infifting on conſiderations of 
_ gratitude, we {hall find, that our pretenſions are ſupported by 
the ſtricteſt principles of juſtice. For was it ever thought 
lawful among mankind, that ſtrangers ſhould domineer over 
ancient landlords ?—that thoſe who receive protection ſhould 
command over thoſe who beſtowed it ? that thoſe who im- 
plored aid ſhould become maſters of thoſe who granted it ? 
in a word, Thebes, Argos, and Lacedemon were then, 
as they are at preſent, next to Athens, the firſt powers of 
| Greece, But the ſuperiocity of Athens over theſe cities 
muſt be confeſſed, if we conſider, that ſhe overcame the 
Thebans when fluſhed with ſucceſs, in defence of the Argives; 
that ſhe conquered the Argives themielves, abetted by all the 
power of Peloponneſus, in defence of the unfortunate ſons 
of HERCULES ; and in fine, that, by oppoſing the arms 
of EURYSTHEUs, ſhe ſaved the founders of Sparta, and the 
anceſtors of thoſe who now reign in Lacedæmon. It is 
impoſſible, I believe, to prove by a clearer evidence her un- 
doubted ſuperiority over all Greece. 

6: This is not an improper occaſion to ſpeak of our wars 
againſt the Barbarians, particularly as we are conſidering who 
mall be appointed to command our forces ſent out upon any 
ant enterpriſe, The detail of all theſe wars would lea 


me too far. I ſhall therefore, as before, confine myſelf to 


the moſt remarkable. OF all barbarous nations, thoſe who 
inhabit Thrace, Scythia, and Perſia, are the molt ancient, 
and the moſt powerful. By all theſe we have been attacked, 
and all of them we have reſiſted. What argument then 
remains for our opponents if we ſhew, that as the people of 
Greece were always obhged to have recourſe to us for pro- 
tettion agaiuſt each other, ſo the Barbarians, who projected 


the conqueſt of Greece, have ever begun by firſt attempting _ 


to reduce Athens under their ſubjection ? 


| 
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t Our war with the Perſians is the moſt illuſtrious of all. 
But thoſe which preceded it, are not of leſs conſequence 
in a diſpute about ancient prerogatives. During the firſt 
ages of Greece, the Thracians, headed by EumoLevs, ſon 
of NEPTUNE, made an irruption into our territory. The 
inhabitants of Scythia, aided by the Amazons, daughters 
of Mars, engaged in a ſimilar deſign, Both of theſe, 
however, did not invade our country at the ſame time, but 
according as each of them were ſeized with the ambition of 
cxtending their arms over Europe. They had the ſame 
hatred againſt all Greece, and an equal ambition io enſlave 
every part of it, But they diſcovered their ſeatiments only 
with regard to us; by contending with Athens alone, they 
thought to open the road to the conqueſt of all Greece. But 
neither their arms nor their policy could procure ſucceſs to 
their deſigns: and though they fought againſt our anceſtors 
alone, their overthrow was as completeand deciſive as if they 
had been oppoſed by the united force of Europe, The 
loſs ſuſtained in theſe engagements muſt have been prodigious, 
The memory of facts ſo ancient would not have been pre- 
ſerved, had they not been attended with very extraordinary 
circumilances. It is ſaid, that of all the Amazons, who 
were engaged in this expedition, not one returned; and that 
even thoſe, who remained at home, ſhared in the common 
calamity, and with the loſs of their companions, loſt alſo 
their empire. As to the Thracians, they were anciently 
our neighbours, and bordered on the confines of our territa- 
ry; but this calamity removed them to ſuch a diflance, that 
great cities have been built, and populous ſettlements have 
been eftabliſhed, in the ſpace which remains between us. 
Theſe were noble exploits, and worthy of the people who 
claim the leading power in Greece, 


« Equally conſpicuous was the behaviour of the Athenians 
in the wars againſt DAR Ius and XeRxXEes. In the courſe 
of theſe ſevere, but honourable conteſis, we were on all ſides 


ſurrounded by dangers, The Perſians believed themlelves 
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invincible on account of their numbers; their allies; on 
account of their courage. But our anceſtors ſubdued both 
their courage and their numbers; and, every where victo- 
rious, obtained for their ſignal ſervices the firſt prizes of 
valour. Soon after, we acquired the ſovereignty of the ſea, 
by the conſent of Greece, and without the ſmalleſt oppoſi- 
tion from thoſe who would now deprive us of our pre- emi- 
nence. I am not ignorant of the ſervices which, at this 
time, the Lacedæmonians rendered to their country: but 
theſe ſervices enhance the glory of our ſtate, which gained 
the moſt diſtinguiſhied advantages over ſo illuſtrious a, rival. 
Here it may be proper to ſpeak at greater length of the ex- 
ploits of theſe do repüblics, that I may bring to your 
remembrance their reſentment againſt the Barbarians, and the 
valour with which they oppoſed them. I am ſenſible of 
the difficulty attending a ſubjett ſo. often treated, and which 
has been the great- topic of diſcourſe in many funeral orations, 
pronounced by the moſt eloquent of our citizens. The fads 
of moſt importance are already occupied: the leaſt material 
only remain. But theſe, inconſiderable as they are, if to 
relate them may contribute to the public good, ought not to 
be omitted. f N | 
regard as the authors then of the greateſt benefits 
and as deſerving of the higheſt honours, thoſe. citizens, who 
expoſed their lives in the ſervice of their country : but 1 
think we ought-not to forget the merit of the ſtateſmen of 
Athens and Sparta, Who, before this war, held the civil 
_ Sdminiſtration, It was by them that their deſcendants were 
prepared for performing ſuch. ſignal ſervices: it was by 
them that the people were inſpired wich that valour, which 
conducted them to the paths of glory, and enabled them with 
diſtinguiſhed ardor to repel all the force of the Barbarians. 
Theſe great men were far from appropriating the revenues 
of the flate as their own, whillt they neglected the care of 
them as the property of others; but, on the con- 
rary, they managed them with the ſame attention as their 
own, and abſtained from enjoying them as the property of 
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the public. They did not meaſure happineſs by gold; 
but he appeared to poſſeſs the moſt ſplendid and ſecure 
fortune, who, by performing the greateſt number of virtuous 
actions, had not only ſecured his own glory, but acquired 
a fund of honour to be tranſmitted as an inheritance to his 
deſcendants, It was not their ambition to excel in deeds 
of inſolence or pride: they did not diſplay their abilities 
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in contending with one another; for they deemed the ha- 


tre.l of their fellow-citizens an object of more terror than 
death itfelf in defence of their country. They were more 
aſramed of a public misfortune than . we are at preſent of 
©: private crimes. They beſtowed their attention in enac- 
ting wiſe laws, not for the regulating private contrafts, but 
for correcting our vices, and purifying our manners. The 
knew that to- minds improved by education, and trained up 
in the {ſchool of virtue, few laws are ſufficient for aſcer- 
taining private rights or public privileges. Animated by 
zeal for the common intereſt, they did not abandon them- 
ſelves to the ambitious 8 of deſtroying their competi- 
tors, or of ſubjecting their fellow- citizens. The only ob- 
ject of competition amongſt them was to acquire public con- 
hdefice, by meriting public approbation. | 
+ When, they entered into aſſociations, now become too 
common, 1t was not to cabal againſt the ſtate, but to concert 
meaſures for the intereſt of the people. They managed the 
affairs of ftrangers with equal moderation, Greece, the 
knew, required to be governed, not to be ſubjected: they 
choſe therefore to be called its leaders, not its maſters ; to deli- 
ver, and not to enſlave it. Thus attaching to them the ſmaller 
communities by good offices, and not ſubjecting them by vio- 
lence, they ever preſerved the moſt unalterable fidelity towards 
all their allies : their words were more tobe depended on than 
our oaths at preſent : their engagements were more ſacred and 


inviolable: they placed their glory in their moderation, not 


in their power : they entertained the ſame regard for their in- 
feriors, which they wiſhed to meet with from thoſe raiſed a- 


|  bove them and conſidered their particular territories as fo many 


* 
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: ſeparate diſtriQs, while they regarded Greece as their com- 
mon country and mother, 
. 4, Theſe principles, by which their behaviour was regu- 
lated, they were careful to infuſe into their children, who 
- afterwards ſo illuſtrinully  &:ip'ayed their effects in the war 
zagainſi Aſia, and whoſe e . neither orators nor poets 
have celebrated in any meaſure equal to their merit. The 
defect, indeed, is excuſable; for it is as difficult to praise thoſe 
wWhoſe virtue tranſcends humanity, as thoſe -whoſe actions fall 
below it; in the one caſe we want a ſubjeR, and in the other 
we want expreſhons. For how fhall we celebrate the men 
wh are fo far ſuperior to the conquerors of Troy, that whereas 
the latter employed ten years in beſieging one city, tlie 
former, in a far ſhorter time, triumphed over the united force 
of Alia; and not only preſerved the independence of their 
native country, but dehivered Greece from ſubjection? 
What enterprizes, what Jabours, What dangers would te 
decline in order to acquire honour during their lives, Who 
- To nobly died to purchaſe glory to their memories ? For my 
cn part, J am convinced that fome God raiſed up that war 
in admiration of their virtues: unwilling that ſuch men 
ſhould languiſh in obſcurity, or die witixzut renown, he 
gave them an occaſion to diſplay the illuſtrious merit which 
they poſſelled, and to enrol their names with ancient heroes, 
berefactors of mankind, the immediate offspring of the 
Gods. Like tbeſe, they rendered up their lives according 
to the law of nature and neceſlity; but like theſe too, they 
left behind them the immortal memory of their. virtues, 
„Our anceſtors, and the Lacedæmonians, even then, 
were rivals: but it was a virtuous rivalſhip, to diſpute ſu- 
periority in generous exploits ;—a rivalſhip which excluded 
animoſity and ſuſpicion; which: was conſiſtent with mutual 
eſteem; which engaged them not to unite with the Barba- 
rians to ſubdue Greece, but to. contend with each other 
ho ſhould ſhew the greateſt valour in its defence. 
They firſt ſignalized their courage againſt the troops 
vwof Darius, who no ſooner ſet foot in Attica, than the 
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Athenians, without waiting for the-aſhflance of their allies, 
but regarding the common war as a private danger, oppo- 
ſed by their ſingle force the haughty enemies of all Greece; 
and though few, againſt an innumerable army, marched 
forth with as much ardor, as if it had not been their own'1 
lives they were going to expoſe. The Lacedæmonians, 
on their ſide, were no ſooner informed of the invaſion of 
Attica, than they abandoned every other care, and haſtened 
to our defence, They could not have ſhewn greater alacrity, - 
had it been their own territory that was in danger. As a 
proof of the ardor on both ſides, and of the virtuous." emu- 
lation that inſpired it, we are told that our anceſtors, the 
ſame day on which they were made acquainted with the 
irruption of the Barbarians, flew to their frontier, attacked 
the enemy, gave them a total defeat, and erected a trophy 
of the victory; that the army of the Lacedæmonians, on 
the other hand, marching with the utmolt expedition, in 
three days accompliſhed: a journey of twelve hundred ſtadia: 
ſo deſirous were they of being preſent at the engagement; 
and ſo ſolicitous were the Athenians to acquire the ſole” 
honour of the day, by-encountering the danger, without 
the aſſiſtance: of their allies, | PETE, 

The Perſians, a ſhort time afterwards, renewed their at- 
tempts; and XeRxes himſelf, forſaking his palace and 
his pleaſures, ventured to become a general. At the head 
of all Aſia, he formed the molt towering deſigns. For who, 
though inclined to exaggeration,” can on this ſubje& come 
up to the reality ? The conqueſt of Greece appeared to him 
below his ambition. Deſiring to effect ſomething beyond 
human power, he projected that emerprize, ſo celebrated, 
of making his army ſail. through the land, and march over 
the ſea: and he carried this idea into execution by piercing - 
mount Athos, and throwing a bridge over the Helleſpont. 
Againſt a monarch ſo proud and enterprizing, who had ex- 


| ecuted ſuch vaſt deſigns, and who commanded ſo many 


armies, the Lacedemomans, dividing the danger with A- 


tens, drew chemſelves up at Thermopylz, With a thous 
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ſand of their own troops and a ſmall body of * allies, 
they determined in the narrow paſs, to reſiſt the progreſs of 
his land forces. But our anceſtors failed with fixty gallies 
to Artemeſium, and expetted the whole fleet of the Barba- 
rians. It was not a contempt of their enemies, but a noble 
63 that made them venture in an oppoſition ſo une- 
qual and ſo dangerous. The Lacedæmonians, jealous of 
the victory at Marathon, ſought to ſignalize themſelves b 
an enterprize not inferior to it; and trembled, leſt twice 
ſucceſſively, Athens alone ſhould proeure ſafeiy to all 
Greece. Our anceſtors, again, were eager to adorn the 
laurels which they had won; and to ſhew to all mankind, 
that their former victory had been acquired by their courage, 
and not by their fortune. They deſired, lirFew:fe, to in- 
ſpire the Greeks with naval, as well as mintary glory; 
and to make them ſenſible, chat by ſea, not leſs than by land, 
valour and fkill muſt prevail over numbers and . 
Though both nations were animated with the ſame ſpirit, 
they were not favoured with equal ſucceſs. The Lace- 
dæmonians periſhed to a man; but, victorious in their minds, 
their bodies only were nee would be impious 
to ſay conquered, for not a man quitted his ſtation. But 
the Athenians overcame the fleet which they had undertaken 
to oppoſe; and receiving notice that the enemy had become 
| maſters of the entrance into Greece, they returned home ; j 
and, in this extremity, took ſuch reſolutions as e the 
glory of all they bad hitherto performed. 
Their ajlics were diſpirited and dejected: the Pelopon- 
neſians, occupied for their partial ſafety, had begun to 
fortify the Iſthmus : the other ſtates, except ſuch as were 
too inconhiderable to excite attention, were either ſubdued 
by the Barbarians, or compoled part of their army, The 
enemy approached Attica, with a fleet of twelve hun- 
dred fail, and with, land forces innumerable : no ſafety re- 
mained : the hopes of the Athenians were blaſted ; and their 
allies had diverted, or betrayed them. In this ſituation, 


the king of * not only offered ſecurity, but propoſed 
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to them the molt alluring conditions, perſuaded that, if he 
were aſſiſted by our fleet, he might eaſily become wade; of 
Peloponneſus : but, in this ſituation our anceſtors rejected 
his overtures. They ſhewed not their reſentment againſt 
the Greeks,” who had betrayed them : they accepted not 
the offers of the Barbarians: but, while they pardoned thoſe 
whom fear had rendered {laves, they prepared themſelves to 
become the protectors of che victims of liberty. It belonged, 
they thought, to inferior and obſcure flates, to be anxious 
for preſervation; but Athens, the miftreſs of Greece, — 

Athens, who had elevated herſelf above all other republics, 
muſt not retreat from the approach of danger: ſhe ought 


always to be prepared for it; and as thoſe individuals, who 


have acquired glory, prefer death to diſbonour, ſo ſhonld 
that ſtate, which enjoys „ e proves ruin to ſervi- 


tude. 


„ That this was their manner of thinking, appears from 
their conduct. For unable at the ſame time to oppoſe the 
enemy both by land and ſea, they aſſembled all the inhabi- 
tants of their city, and tranſported them into the neigh- 
bouring iſland, in order to be able to act ſucceſſively againſt 
the enemy's fleet and army. And where ſhall we find more 
generous lovers of Greece, than thoſe, who, in its defence, 
abandoned their abodes; ſuffered their cities to be ravaged, 

their altars to be vious, their temples to be burned to the 
ground, and all the terrors of war to rage in their native 
country? | Nay more—they dared alone to oppoſe a fleet 
of twelve hundred ſail, but they were not permitted to make 
an attack without me; Their courage excited the 
emulation of the Peloponneſians, who perceived, that if we 
were deſtroyed, they could not long be preferved ; that if 
we were conquerors, they would become infamous; and 
therefore thought themſelves reduced to the neceſſiiy of 
tharing in our danger. 


I mention not the noiſe and . and dangers which 


are common in naval engagements; but thoſe facts, which 


belon g to our preſent her, which prove our ſuperiority, 
R 


* 
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and confirm what I have already obſerved, ought not to be 
paſſed over in filence. For ſo great hath been the pre- emi- 
nence of power, Which Athens, when her force was entire 
and unbroken, enjoyed over the other ſtates, that, even in 
her preſent misfortunes, ſhe furniſhed more ſhips for the 
ſea-fight of Salamis, which was to decide the fate of Greece, 
than all the other ſlates together: and there is no one, I 
believe, ſo unjuſt to deny, that by our victory in this en- 
gagement the war was terminated, and the danger removed ; 
and that this victory was principally owing to Athens. On 
whom then mould we confer the command of an expedi- 
tion againſt the Barbarians, if Hot on thoſe who: have been 
bitherto moſt diſtinguiſhed in all the wais againſt them,. 
who have often alone withſtocd them ,—and who, with. the 
aid of others, have always carried away the palm of victory? 
Shall it not be given to thoſe, who preferred the fafeiy of 
Greece to their own ;—who of old founded the greateſt 
part of the Grecian cities; and of late. protetted and pre- 
ſerved them? Would it not be flagtant injuſtice to de- 
prive of the firſt honours, thoſe who have ever expoſed 
themſelves to the greateſt dangers? or to oblige thoſe, who 
warched forth the foremoſt againſt the enemies of all Greece 
to truckle to others, and tamely to receive their commands p 
Thus far then, at leaſt, all muſt agree in acknowledging the 
ſetvices of our ſtate, and in admitting our pretenſions to 
the ſuperiority. e fre 
Hut it is objetted to us, that after we had acquired: the 
empire of the ſea, we occaſioned many calamities to the 
Gre eks. We are accuſed, in particular, of enſlaving the 
Melians, and of uiterly deſtroying the Scyonækans. In 
the firſt place, I am of opinion, that our ſeverity, in pu- 
piſhing luch as were in open rebellion againſt us, is no 
proof of a bad adminiſtrat.on. None of thoſe, who pre- 
ſerved their attachmant and fidelity, were expoſcd to like 
misfortunes; and this is a certain preef of the wiſdom of 
gur goveriment, aud of the propriety. with which we 
treated our allies, - Beſides, if any other ſtate, placed in 
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the {ame circumſtances, had ever behaved with wore lenity, 
our opponents would have juſt reaſon to reproach us: but 
ſince it has always been found impoſſible to govern the 
ates: of Greece, without puniſhing thoſe who abandon the 
ublic intereſt, we deſerve to be praiſed for our policy, in 
being able ſo long to ſupport our government, with lo few 
examples of ſeverity. | 
% All the world, I believe, will agree, that thoſe ought 
to be regarded as he beſt managers of Greece, under whom 
ſhe has proved moſt flouriſhing. And during our adminiſtration 
private families have become more happy, and the different 
lates more illuſtrious and powerful, We did not env 
them on account of theſe advantages: we did not foment 
diſturbances in the cities, by introducing new forms of go- 
verument; nor by dividing one againſt the other, did 
- we attempt to reduce the whole into ſubjection. But re- 
garding the tranquillity of our allies as neceſſary to the 
public intereſt, we governed them all by the ſame laws: treat- 
ing them as confederaes, not as ſubjects. While we ; aſſa-) 
med the lead for the general intereſt, we permitted each 
flate in particular to regulate its private affairs; and always 
lovers of the people, we ſtrenuouſſy oppoſed thoſe who 
aimed at ſubjecting them. We thought it moſt unnatural) 
that the many {hould obey the few ; that thoſe who were 
deficient in the goods of fortune, but inferior in no per- 
ſonal qualifications, ſhould be deprived of all ſhare in the { 
government, that in a country common to all, one party thould | 
ingroſs the public honours, while Another remained bmple 
inhabitants, and though born citizens, ſhould loſe the rights/ 
to which all citizens are by nature entitled. For theſe rea- 
fons, and others not leſs powerful, we oppoſed every ſyſtem 
of government, in which one part of the community was 
rendered ſubject to the other. We eſtabliſhed, over all 
Greece, the ſame ſyſtem of policy which we ourſelves | 
enjoyed; a ſyſtem which there is hs. need of praiſing at | 
great length, when a few words are ſufficient to prove its ad- 
* During che ſeventy years which i It continued in 
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force, the Greeks were equally ſecure againſt the uſurpations 
of tyrants, and the wrath of Barbarians, They lived in 
harmony at home, and at peace with the whole world. 

% And ſurely. every perſon capable of reflection ought 
rather to thank us for our moderation, than reproach us on 
account of our colonies, We ſent colonies, indeed, in- 
to the countries which were deſerted, in order to protect 
them for 'their lawful owners, and not to aggrandize the 
Athenian citizens. The evidence of this 1s too clear to 
be diſputed ; for the Athemans poſſeſſed a territory exceed- 
ingly ſmall, in proportion to the number of its inhabitants. 

Our power was as extenſive as our territory was narrow. 
We had twice as many gallies as all the reſt of Greece; 
and by our ſkill in naval affairs, we were able to reſiſt a 
force double that number. The iſle of Eubcea lay imme- 
diately below Attica, It was admirably fituated for being 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and poſſeſſed innumerable adrantages 

over all the other iſlands. But though Eubœa was as much 
in our power as Attica itſelf; and though we knew it was 
neither deemed diſhonourable among Greeks, nor Barbarians, 
to acqu re by conqueſt a rich and extenſive territory, we 
were never induced, by conliderations of advantage, to 
offer the ſmalleſl injury to any of thoſe iſlanders ; of all 
mankind we alone ſubmitted to remain 1n a more narrow 
and uncomfortable ſituation than what we could eaſily, and 
without danger have acquired: and had we been guided by 
thoſe motives of intereſt and ambition, which are laid to our 
charge, wouid we not have retained - the country of the 
Scyonæans, which. we gratuitouſly beſtowed on thoſe natives 
of Platæa, who had {led to us for protection? Could ava- 
rice Lave prompted us to part with a territory ſo extenſive 
and fertile; and which would have enriched us at onte ? 
After theſe ample teſtimonies of our diſintereſtedneſs, 
teſtimonies which prove that we never intended to benefit 
ourſelves by depriving others of their poſſeſſions, let us 
conſider who they are that accuſe us of ſuch crimes. They 
are the agomplices of the Decemvirs; men who, have in- 
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volved their country in diſtreſs ; where cruelty and injuſtice 


are unparalleled by any inſtances that the hiſtory of mankind 
records; and who have left for poſterity no new mode of 
violence or outrage to be attempted or imagined. Affecting 
attachment to the Lacedæmonians, they belie their pre- 
tences by their actions; pretending ro compallionate the ſuf- 
ferings of the Melians, they ſbew no pity for their fellow 
citizens, Whoſe moſt ſacred rights they have violated. From 
what indignity have they abſtained ? Into what exceſſes 
have they not been tranſported? They, who regarded the 
moſt factious as the moſt faithful, the moſt treacherous as the 
moſt beneficient ?— who ſubjected themſelves to a few 
flaves of Lacedemon, in order to inſult their fellow-citt= 


' gens; and 'who preferred the friendſhip of affaihins to the 


lives of their own parents. Their crimes ſeem to have 
proved infectious, and to have changed the mildueſs of hu- 
man nature into favage ferocity. If any of us before, in 
the midſt of public happineſs, ſiffered tome {hight misfor- 
tune, he had numbers to condole with him; b at, under the 
violence of their government, each, abſorbed i in his private 
calamities, loft all feeling for the diſtreſs of others; or, at 
feaſt, by the multitude of iis own, had no leiſure to think 
of theirs. For, what perſon did they ſpare ? Who fo 
buried in obſcurity as not to be diſting: ſhed by his private 
misfortunes? Who ſo removed from the public affairs as 


not to ſhare in the general calamity ? And now, after the 


erimes which they have committed, they begin to perſecute 
others by an unj uſt accuſation. They have the effronte 

to ſneak of the libels and judicial examinations, which took 
place under the popular government ;—they, who 1n three 
months condemned to death more citizens, without trial, 


than were legally condemned by us during all the time of 
our adminiſtration. And who can deſcribe the baniſkments 
the ſeditions; the overthrow or confuſion of all laws, whe- 


ther political or civil ; the inſults offered to our children 
the diſhonour heaped on our wives ; the capacity with which 


our cllates were torn from us and plundered ? It is enough | 
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to fay, in general, that, if we behaved in any thing with 
too much ſeverity, a legal decree was always ſufficient to 
prevent the bad conſequences of our imprudence; but the 
effects of their violence and injuſtice no remedy can ever 

repair. 5 i SOLELY 

& Nor ought you to prefer, to a natural dependence on 

Athens, that preiended equality and freedom, which exits, 
indeed, in the treaties and agreements, but which has no 
foundation among the ſtates of Greece. For who can de- 
fire the continuance of ſuch a ſituation as the preſent, when 
pirates command the ſea, and ruthans are maſters of the land ? 
When the citizens fight within their walls, inſtead of op- 
ling their foreign enemies? When more ſtates are enſſa- 
| ved than before the making of the peace ? * and when thoſe, 
| who ſtill inhabit their native country, are more miſerable 
than the exiles p becauſe on account of the frequency of 
unhappy revolutions, the former tremble at being involved 
in thoſe calamuyes, from which the latter hope to be deli- 

vered. And fo far is Greece from enjoying any of the 

freedom and independenee ſtipulated in that deluſive peace, 

that ſome cities are ſubject to ty rants; others are governed 
by viceroys; while the reſt are either torn by faction er 
ſeduion, 3 enſlaved by the Perſians, thoſe proud invaders, 
who, in the height of their inſolence and power, formerly 
came over into Europe, but found in Athens ſo vigorous 

an adverſary, that, returning from their expedition with 
dilgrace, they ſuftered their own territories to be waſted, 
Without daring to defend them. They were reduced to 
ſuch humiliation and diſtreſs, they who croſſed our ſeas with 
twelve hundred ſail, that they durſt not bring one ſhip of 

War beyond Phaſchis ; that they were glad, by the moſt mor- 
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The peace, ag2inft which Izocxares here inveighs with ſo 
much jult ſeverity, had been negociated a few years before with 
the Perſian tant by AnTALetpas, the Ambafſ:dor of Sparta, 

this ſtate having beentprompted by felfiſh ambit on, and by its 

jealouſy of the riſing ſplendor of Athens, to betray the intereſt 
and the honour of the whole Grecian conſederacy. | 
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tifying conceſſions, to purchaſe a diſhonourable peace; and 


deſpairing of any ſpeedy revolution in their favour, waited 
in anxious and uncertain hopes of ever repairing their mis- 
fortunes. E448 | | 14) 

That theſe advantages over them were owing to the 
Athenians, Greece may be too well convinced, from what 
| hath ſince befallen her. The æra of our degradation, and 
of her calamities, is the ſame; for no ſooner had our diſ- 
alter in the Helleſpont promoted others to the chief command, 
than the fleet of the Barbarians proved victorious: the Per- 
ſtans became maſters of the ſea ; obtained poſſeſſion of moſt 
of the iſlands; made a deſcent on Laconia ; took Cythera 


by force; and ſcouring with their {hips the ſea of Pelo- 


ponneſus, covered all the coaſt of that country with de- 


 folation, | 


We ſhall be more ſenſible of the importance of - this 
revolution, if we compare the laſt treaty between Greece 
and the Barbarians with that which was concluded under the 
auſpices of Athens. At the latter period, we ſet bounds 


to their empire; laid part of theic country under contribu. 


tion 3 and prohibited them from the free navigation- of the 


ſea, - At preſent the king of Perſia takes the lead in all 


our affairs; commands us to purſue that conduct which. is 


moſt agreeable to his intereſt ; and except that he does not 


ſend his nobles to be our governors, what is wanting to com- 


plete his authority? Is he not the arbiter” of war and 
peace? Are not all our meaſures ſubjett to his controul ? 
Do we not run to him with our accuſations againſt one 
another, as to our umpire and lord? And we call him the 
SREAT KING, as if we were his flaves. In the inteſtine 
diviſions which tear us to pieces, is he not the common hope 


of both parties ;—he, who would with pleaſure ſee the 


deſtruction of both? | 3 8 
Theſe reflettions are ſufficient to excite your impatience 

under the preſent . government of Greece, and to make 

you deſire the re-eſtabliſhment of our ſuperiority : they are 
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lufficient io rouſe your indignation agaiafll the Lacedæmeni- 
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ans; who involved you in a war under the ſpecidus 
tence of delivering Greece, but in rhe end have abandoned 
fo conſiderable a part of ii to the Barbarians, "They have 
detached from our republic the inhabitants of Ionia, which 
Was originally planted by our citizens, and which has been 
often def-nd-d by our arms. They have betrayed the Ioni- 
ans to thoſe very Barbarians, Who oppoſed their firit eſtab- 
liſhment, and with whom they ever lived in a ſtate of hoſ- 
tility, Pretending to think it unjuſt chat we ſhould exerciſe 
over theſe colonies even a legal juriſdiction, they diſcover 
no uneaſineſs at ſeeing them reduced into ſervitude, compelled 
to pay the moſt arbitrary contributions, obliged to deliver 
their citadels into the hands of the Perſians, and; in addi- 
tion to theſ national calamities, to lament as individuals 
their private diſtreſs, and to ſuffer ſuch inſults and indignities 
as even our domeſtic ſlaves are not expoſed to; and what 
is the extremity of wretchednels, to be obliged to fight for 
their own flavery, to combat againft their deliverers, to 
expoſe themſelves in the field, Where they perith if con- 
quered, and where, if victorious, they only ſtrengthen the 
chain chat binds them. Whom can they accuſe as the 
authors of all this miſery, but the Lacedæmonians; who, 
though poſſeſſing the means of relieving their ancient allies, 
allow them to be ſhamefully inſulted, and view with a cruel 
; indifference the Perſian raifing the fabric of his power on the 
ruins »ftheir happineſs and grandeur ? The Lacedemonians 
were formerly the dread and the bane of tyrants : they once 
protected free and popular governments; but now they fight 
againſt liberiy, and are the champions of deſpotiſm and op- 
preſſion. They have ſubverted the ſtate of the Mantineans: 
even ſince the concluſion of the peace, they have ſeized the 
Cadmea by violence: they are at war wüh the Olynthians 
and Phliaſians: but Au v NT As, king of Macedon, Dio N- 
'v1vs, tyrant of Sicily, and in fine the barbarian lord of 
Aſia, — theſe exemiendf the human race they aſſiſt and ag- 
randize. | : 


(Is it not moſt abſurd that thoſe, who take the lead 
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in a free confederacy, ſhould endeavour to ſubject 2 
number of men to the dominion of one? That they 
ſhould not allow even the moſt conſiderable ſtates to re- 
main independent, but attempt either to reduce them into 
ſervitude, or to involve them in the greateſt calamities? 
and what is ſtill more intolerable, that thoſe Who think 
themſelves deſerving of the firſt rank in Greece, ſhould 
daily moleſt, haraſs, and inſult the Greeks, while on every 
occaſion they co-operate with the Barbarians ? Let it 
not be thought, that I am carried away by reſent- 
ment againſt the Lacedæmonians; becauſe in a ditcourſe 
intended for reconciling us with one another, I ſpeak with 
ſome warmth and ſeverity, { do not expreſs myſelf in 
this manner in order to render them odious; but to effect 
a change in their principles and their conduct, which it 
will be impoſſible to reform, unleſs we have the courage 
to expoſe them: for you ought to remember, that as it is 
the part of an accuſer or enemy to calumniate and to re- 
proach, ſo it is the duiy of a counſellor and a friend to 
cenſure, to admoniſh, and to exhort ; nor are the ſame words 
when delivered with a different intention to be deceived 
with the ſame ſentiments. Beſides, we have too juſt rea- 
ſons for blaming the Lacedæmonians, when they are more 
ambitious to enſlave their neighbours, than to promote the 
general intereſt of Greece, or to render the Barbarians the 
common ſlaves of all the Greeks. | | 
& This patriotic delign, however, is an objeft more 
worthy of thoſe' who are magnanimous by nature, and not 
merely. elated by fortune, than raiſing contributions on the 
iſlanders, who are deſerving of compalhon. Theſe poor 


0 
men, from the narrowneſs of their territories, are under 


the neceſſity of cultivating even their mountains, while the 
inhabitants of the continent, living in the midſt of plenty, 
leave the greateſt part of their land untilled, and acquire | 
immenſe wealth from the ſmall portion of it which they 
cultivate, | | | 
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SKEECH OF THE SECOND. PAR : 


The frſt part being wholly of the demonſicative kind, 
has been given almoſt at fuli length. as an exaniple of this 
m> , compoſetion. But the ſecond part us chiefly 

liberative. I ſhall therefore inſert only ſuch extracts 
from it as may with propriety be claſſed under the former 
head ; and 1 ſhall abridge the argumentative details. 

._ Having in the cancheion of the former part contraſted 
the barrenneſs of the iſlands with the . fertility of the 
continent, the orator- proceeds to. expoſe the folly and 
madneſs of the Greeks in waſting and deſtroy ing their own 
pitiful poſſeſſions in domeſtic- quarrels, while they negletted 
the rich plains of Aſia, which lay open to their invaſion. 
The conqueſt of that country be points out as a prize 
worthy of their valour, —as an object more noble than the 
e-eminence for which they were ſo fatally - contending. 
He then deſcribes the conduR of the Perſian tyrant, who 
fomented thoſe diviſions among the Greeks, and who, by 
purſuing a ſyſtem of the molt ſubtle policy, at length at- 
tained. the object at which his predeceſſors had endeavoured 
in vain to arrive. He was acknowledged king of Perſia 
both by the Athenians and the Lacedæmonians. He was 
become ſo far maſter of Greece, that he demoliſhed ſome 
of her cities; erected fortreſſes in others; © and all this,” 
adds Iso RATES, „ he performs, not by his own power, 
but through our ſupine neglect. ). 
After ſhewing the expediency of declaring war againſt 
the king of Perſia, the next point was toanimate the Greeks 
by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of its ſucceſs. The orator 


© | therefore ſiribes to convince his hearers, that the opinions, too 


enerally formed of the power of Perſia, were the effect of 
error, or of miſrepreſentation. As proofs of the extreme 
weakneſs of that kingdom, he 8.22 its defeat and miſ- 
fortunes in the different wars in which it had been engaged. 


He then delineates the character of che Perſian troops, and 
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of the nation at large, whoſe Aa the moſt try 
occaſions was, he aſſerts, not only diſgraceful but nicken 
lous.“ Theſe. events.” ſays he, proceed not from acci- 
dent, but from natural cauſes. It is impoſſible that with 
ſich: an education, and under fuch a government as they 
poſſeſs, che Perſians thould ever diſtinguiſn themſelves for 
valour, or any other virtue. Can inſtitutions like theirs 
form the general or the ſoldier; The militia are a mob 
wichout diſcipline, unacquainted REY military exerciſes or 
dangets, too effeminate for war, but trained to flav 
with more care than our meaneſt domeſtics. The nobles; 
who, enjoy the firſt offices know nothing of the virtues of the 


citizen; they have no idea of what it is to live with a ſenſe of 


juſtice, of equality, of moderation ; but while they inſolently 
oppreſs their inferiors, they r upon thoſe above them. 
Their riches have plunged them into pleaſures, which render 
their bodies one maſs of effeminacy and corruption: ſlavery | 
has depreſſed their minds, eradicated every ſentiment of vir- 
tue, and left them timidity with baſeneſs for their only princi- 
pies of action. Vile retainers., of a court, they proſtrate 
ihemſelves on the ground : they torture their invention to 
diſcover new: methods of debaſing human nature: adorin 
their king, they calb him a divinity ; and thus provoke the 
gods by offering impious honours to a mortal; wh 

The ſatraps, who hve at the extremities of the empire, 
rival the manner of the courtiers, theirs being no R ſs anfas 
mous. Timid enemies and treacherous friends, they have 
never learned to obſerve a medium between inſolence and 
meanneſs; and while they treat their dependents with 
2 they crouch to en who are bold enough 40: defy 

en oo kiig een 

The oppoſition of manners th PEEL berwerm the 
Greeks and Perſians, and the deep ooted antipathy . of the 
two nations to one another, are then plactd in the moſt! tris 
king point of view; but the -orator-: chiefly inſiſts on the 
very encouraging circumſlances of the preſent. conjunttare, 
than which, according to him, none could be more favorable 
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to the propoſed enterprize. Many of the flates, formerly 
2 to Perſia, had revolted : others were well diſpoſed 
to purſue the ſame meaſures, or to afford the Grecks the moſt 
powerful aſſiſtance in ſuch. an expedition. By ſeizing the 
opportunity with vigour, the latter might therefore indemnify 
themſelves for all the miſery, to which the misfortunes of 
the times and their own imprudence had lately expoſed them, 
& Beſides.” ſays Iso RATES, there never can be a laſting 
peace eſtabliſhed among the Greeks, until they agree in 
making war againft the Barbarians.” It is then, that, ani- 
mated by the ſame hopes, excited by common fears, havin 
- 3 reſentment directed againſt the ſame object, and their 
affevtions confined within the bounds of their country, they 
will be: *cemented by"the moſt indiſſoluble attachment: it is 
then that the great cauſe of animoſity. will be removed. 
that miſerable indigence, which deſtroys every foritiment of 
nature or of friendthip, which en genders ſtrife, which kindles 
war, which inflames ſedition ;—and it is then, that no 
; longer containing the ſeeds of diſſolution or decay, our union 

will be as laſting as ſincere. Let us determine therefore at 
length to carry the war into Aſia, and to draw this one bene- 
fit at leaſt from our domeſtic diſſenſions, that we ſhall make 
uſe of the experience acquired i in . in fighting againſt 
the Barbarians.” , © « . 

The peace negociated by Aenne W the 

orator calls, + an infamous accommodation“, ſo far from 

roving an obſtacle to the war, Was, he afhrms, the flrong- 
eſt incitement to engage in it. He enlarges for ſome: time 
on this topic; and towards the concluſion of his ſpeech, 
Exhibits with united force the various motives of ſhame, indig- 
nation, intereſt, honour, and even common juſtice, which 
were hkely to\have any | /irfluence{omnthis hearers. But,” 
ſays he, © I begin to . think differently from what I did in 
the beginning of this diſcourſe. I then 1magined that it was 

ſible: to ſpeak ſuitably to the grandeur of the ſubject; 

. I am now ſenſible how far I have fallen ſhort of it. 


Several thingyalſo, which I propoſed to obſerve, have cl. 
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caped my memory. But do you yourſelves conſider the 
advantages of carrying the war into the continent, and of, 
returning to Europe with all the wealth and happineſs of 
Aſia. Think it not ſufficient for you to hear and to approve 
what I have here advanced. I hoſe, Who poſſeſs active ta- 
lents, muſt vie with one another in effecting a reconciliation 
between Athens and Lacedæmon. Thoſe, Who court lit- 
erary fame, muſt abandon the ſtudy of common ſuits at law, 


and others equally unintereſting : they muſt purſue the career: 


which I have followed, and endeavour to outſtrip me in the 
race, Let them confider, that ſuch as make great profeſſions 


ought not to ſtoop to mean objefts ; that they ought not to 
_ employ themſelves on inferior matters, which, even to prove, 


would be attended with ſmall advantage; but that, making 
a proper diſtinction between the ſubjects of eloquence, they 
ſhould ſele&t and, cultivate thoſe only, which, if they ſucceed 

in, will eſtabliſh their own fame, and extend the glory of 


their country. 
The next ſpecimen 5 in ae complimentary ſtyle which 


1 mean to lay before the pupil, is CIcERO's addreſs c 


thanks. to C=sAR for baving pardoned Max cELL Vs. 
I ſhall give it in the words of Gr HRIE, who has preſerved 
more of the ſpirit of the original than hard other of our En- 
lic be 106% * 


1 "+2 Y : . N 1 


CICERO's ORATION FOR MARCEL. 
i 


This much-admired ſpeech was delivered on the te following 
PN oe: COS , - wi 


1 Mancziivs, a man of confular, (dignity, 
and equally adnured for his talents and tus virtues, had 
exerted all /as influence and authority in bg * to thwart 

8 
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Casar's ambitious defigns. At the commencement of the 
civil wars, he joined Pour x's party ; but, after the battle 
of Pharſalia, ke retired to Mitylene, a neutral city, where he 
lived ſeemingly without - any deſire, or profpett of returning 


to Rome. The ſenate, however, encouraged by many inſtan- 
c of CaSAR'S Clemency, Joined their intreaties to thoſe of 


MARCELLUS? s brother in favour of the illuſtrious exile. 
-Cx8AR,-0n the other hand, who perhaps fecretly dreaded 

the abilities and invincible ſpirit of ſo brave a patriot, ſeemed 

agitated by contending paſſions at the importunities of the 


Jenate ; and white they were on their knees before him, broke 


out into this apoſtrophe, addreſſed to the abſent object of his 


fears or jealoufees * Manxcgrrus,“ Jays he, * you 


fill are, and always have been, my inveterate enemy; and 
even now, I hear that conſpiracies are forming againſt my 
erſon : but as your Fenn is erte 1. this plane 
VI grant it.“ 
The =» of all were nn directed to. ©: CERO, 
who thus expreſſed his own and the whole Jenate 5 gratiful 


fenſe of Cx84ar's generoſety. 


his day, Fathers conſcript, ha unlooſed my tongue 


from the hlence, which grief and regard, uninfluenced by 


fear, impoſed in theſe times of danger; and from this hour 
will J date the recovery of my old, my many freedom of 


ſpeaking what I think. III ar my ſilence ſui: the 


proofs of ſuch exceſſive humanity; ſuch unparalleled, ſuch 


unprecedented clemency, ſuch exerciſe of moderation in the 


height of power, with a wiſdom ſo ſurpaſſing belief, fo ap- 


proaching to divinity. The recal of MAR ELLVs I look 
upon as a reſtoration, not'only of his voice and authority, 
but of my own, to the ſervice of Rome and her ſenate. 
„ „ Heavily, ſenſibly, Fathers conſeript, was I afllicted, 
that ſo great a man, who had been embarked in the ſame 
cauſe, ſhould not ſhare in the ſame fortune with myſelf; 

nor could I be perſuaded, that it was not a ſort of crime 
in me to reſume my functions in this my former courſe of 


life, while ſevered from the ſocial rival of my ſtudies, and 


| 
f 
d 


: —— there is ſo great a glory even in receiving it 


is che man, whoſe happineſs is felt not more by bim ſelf 
than by all mankind! And ſuch deſervedly i is the caſe of 
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he agreeable, partner of my toils. Therefore, Calus 


CxsAR, you have opened to me my old career, from which 
I have been for ſome time debarred; and you have, as it 
were,.erefted a flag, that promiſes protection, and inſpires 
theſe fathers of Rome with the beſt ONS hopes as to the 


general welfare, For I was convinced by many proofs, but 
by none ſo ſtrong as my own caſe, though lately every 
circumſtance confirmed me in the ſame opinion, that, when 
you gave back Marcus MarCELLVS to the ſenate, to 
the Romans, and to his country, eſpecially after xecounting 


all his offences, your regard for the . honour of this ſenate 


and for the dignity of this government had cancelled all your 
reſentment, and ſiiſled all your ſuſpicions, The unanimous 


interceſhon of che ſenate, with the weight and majeſty of 


your conceſſion, in his favour, has this day amply repaid the 


ſervices of bis whole life. Important leſſon to the great! 
to teach them What a merit there is in 1 a — 


Happy 


MaRrcELLus; for who excels him in birth, in probity, in 


ga blameleſs life, in the ſtudy of the nobleſt arts, or the poſſeſ- 
ion of every laudable accompliſhment ? Though no man is 
bleſt with ſuch a flow of genius : though no man's pen can 
diſplay greater energy and copiouſneſs, I will not ſay to 
en belliſh, but to relate your actions, Cæ SAR; yet you will 


pardon me for affirming, that from no action in your whale 
life will you. teap 1 gory mas Sram. that of *. preſent 


day. 29 5 


The orator having in this beautifil vec mn” off 


his ſpeech with great addreſs from the ſenate toCasar in 


1 enters upon his panegyric of the letter, and while 
pays him the moſt flattering compliments, takes occaſion 


4 with admirable delicacy to ſhew the groundleflnels of his 


"Loh reſpecting MakcklL us. 
* "Ones, ops be, * have I inagined, and ien bare 
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I ſaid it with rapture, that all the exploits of our generals, 
of thoſe of foreign nations the molt powerful people, and 
the moſt glorions princes, fall far ſhort of your's, in the im- 
portance of the ſtruggles, the number of battles, the variet 

of ſcenes, the celerity of conqueſt, and the inequality of 
force. You have vilited, nay, you have conquered the 


moſt diſcontiguous countries, in ſhorter time than the paſſing 


traveller. requires to hurry through them. I muſt be ac- 
counted void of ſenſes were I to deny that ſuch exploits 
far ſurpaſs any man's conception and belief; yet you have 
ſtill greater claims to our admiration. Military ory is 
often extenuated in the relation; and, left it ſhould be en- 
groſſed by the generals, ſome part of it is ſtripped from 
the commander, and communicated to the private ſoldiers, 
In war, moſt undoubtedly, the courage of the men, the 
advantage of place, the ſupport of auxiliaries, convoys, and 
communications, are of great importance. Fortune, tob, 
puts in her claim for the greateſt ſhare; and whatever is ſue. 
ceſsful "that ſhe arrogates to herſelf. But, Cs AR, in 
the glory which you have lately gained, you have no part- 
ner: extenſive as it is, (and nothing can be more ſo) it is 
- wholly your's : no captain, no colonel, no troop, no batta- 
lion, can here put in for a+ ſhare : nor can even fortune, 
that inſolent directreſs of human affairs, here aſſume any 
merit: ſne y ields it to you; ſhe owns it your's, and your's 
alone; for never can temerity whe, with "wildous, nor 
is chance admitted to counſeh-\ 70IT iq 
„ You have conquered nations brutalty- r . 
menſely numerous, boundleſsly extended, and furniſhed 


with every, thing that can make war 53 Vet 


all theſe, their own nature, and the nature of things made 
it poſſible to conquer; for no ſtrength 1s ſo great as to Fi 
abſolutely invincible, ue" no power ſo formidable as to 

proof againſt ſuperior force and courage. But the man who 
ſubdues paſſion, ſlifles reſentment, tempers victory, and not 


only rears'!the noble, wiſe; and virtuous tae, when proſtrate, 


but heightens his former dignity, is a man not to be 
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d even —— greateſt — but reſembling a 
God. 

*. Therefore, 0 1 7 tha. pens and the tongues 
not only of Rome, but of all nations, ſhall celebrate your 
military glory, nor in your praiſe ſhall lateſt erity 
be ſilent. But it happens, I do not know how, that theſe 


virtues, Whether read or related, ſeem to be drowned in 


the ſhouts of ſoldiers and the clangor. of trumpets; yet, 
when we read or hear of a merciſul, a generous, a 
a gentle, or a wife action performed, under the al 
of reſentment, that foe to LI 1 or when fluſhed with 
victory, that ee d ſolense and ride; with what 
—— are 2 the authors of Cath adm when 
we read them in hiſtory, nay, even in romance! We 
frequently love even thoſe whom we never ſaw, But you 


whoſe preſence we behold, whoſe foul, whoſe ſenſe, whoſe 


look we perceive ;- and of whoſe cd deſire to ſave all 
that the fortune of war has left to your country we are 


eye-witneſſes; with what zeal ought we to attend, with 


what tenderneſs ought we to love you! The walls, Sir, 
of this court, by heaveng ſeem to wear an expreſſion of 
gratitude, as if conſcious, thac a ſhort time will reſtore d 
Roman majeſty to this ſeat of our anceflors, 


“ Indeed, when I juſt now beheld the tears drop from 
the eyes of ie MARCELLUS, aman of the moſt con- 
ſummate virtue and piety, the remembrance of all the great 
MaxcELi1 ruſhed upon my breaſt ; their dignity, even 
afier their death, you 132 reflored, by preſerving Mar- 
cus Maxcer.tus ; and have faved almoſt from utter 
extinftion that illuſtrious race, now exiſting in but a 
few, a very few deſcendants. 


“ To this day, therefore, you may give the preference 


in the long catalogue of your moſt applauded actions; for 


what you have this day done, could be done by none but 
Ce5an, and it is charatteriſlically his. What you. did in 


the field Was, * W ; but you were then at the 


- 
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head of a body of brave men. In this action, you ſtand 


ſingle and unattended ; an action fo great, that you may 
challenge time to conſume the trophies it has reared, while 
every monument, erected by art and labour, mult. yield. to 
age, and moulder into duſt. This proof of at once a gentle 
and a juſt foul ſhall | ever be unfading: time ſhall 
improve its glory, in proportion as it muſt conſume other 
monuments of vour greatneſs. All other conquerors you 
have outdone in the virtues of equity) and mercy, amidſt 
the horrors of civil commotion: in this inſlance, you have 
ouidone yourſelf. But what I expreſs is, I am afraid, faint, 
and unequal to what I feel. Give me leave, — 


to ſay, that you ſeem to triumph over your own victories, 


by thus reſigning to the conquered the fruits of your con- 


queſt. For, while you had a right, by the law of arms, 


to treat us as enemies, we are ſaved by the deciſions of 


your clemency. Deſervedly, therefore, are you invinci- 


ble, ſince yon have taken even from weder its Harſh condi- 


tions ard its ſting. 180 


% 
— * 


ee Hear then, Fathers 3 3 far tA —— of 
Calus CæsAR extends, All of us, we muſt own, who, 
by a ruinous fatality attending this empire, were ampelied 
to arms, are, in fome meaſure, liable to the charge of human 

fixrmity ; yet are we now exempted from every imputation 
of guilt : for, though he preſerved to his country Ma k- 
cus MARCELLUS, at your interceſſion ; yet did he, 
unaſked and unſolicited, teſlore me to my ſelf and to the ſtate; 5 
and the reſt of thoſe honourable men to themſelves and to 
Rome. Hence you ſce this alſembly ſo numerous and ſo 
Full of dignity. He did not bring within thefe walls his 


enemies; but he judged that his oppoſets were moſliy hur- 


ried into arms from ignorance; from ny anne $ ſears, 
"rather than ambition and cruelty; | 

In that war, indeed, my benen were ill ſor the 
Ichi; the healing meaſure of peace. Much was I grieved, 
that ot only ah accommodation, but the voices, of thoſe 


ear dead were fliglued. Never Was- 


2 G 
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Abd in theſe, or any other civil commotions: my voice 
and thoughts were ever inſtant on the gentle arts ofpeace, 
and averſe to war and bloodſhed. I attended the man 
in a private, not in a public capacity; and ſo firong were 
the ties of gratitude on my mind, that unexpetting and 
undeſiring, * conſcious and cool, I Rogen into what 1 
thought unavoidable perdition. 

% My advice upon this head was a dark nor FRO 
While matters were yet entire, I frequently recommended 
peace to the ſenate; and, at the peril of my life, expreſſed 
my opinion of this war. Therefore no man can judge ſo 

artially as to doubt of CæSAR's Way of thinking in this 
reſpett, ſince his firſt cares were employed to preſerve the 
adviſers of peace, while to others he was more reſentfal. 
This, perhaps, might not be ſo ſurprizing, while victory 
was balanced, and events doubtful. But the man, who, 
when victorious, loves the counſellors of peace, gives 
a noble proof, that in his ey es, it is more —_— not to hight, | 
than to conquer, i ; 
* And, indeed, on this head 1 am an rl for | 
Marcus: don ful our ſentiments, not as to peace 
only, but as to war, were always the ſame, How often; 
and in what an agony bave I ſeen him trembling at the 
inſolent behaviour of certain perſons, and the barbarous 
extremities to which victory might tranſport them ? Hence, 
O CAR ! we, who. had experience of all this, mull 
needs have a more exquiſite reliſh. of your generoſity; for 
we are not now weighing” the KN of action, but the 
conſoquences of *vittory, | 

Wie behold your victories amine in the eld ATW 
they were won; and in Rome we ſaw not the ſword un- 
ſheathed,” The Romans who fell, fell in the heat of battle, 
and not by the inſolence of conqueſt: an infallible aſſa- 
rance that CæsARN, did he poſſeſs the power, retains the 
inclination to recal — the {bades a multitude of Romans, 
though once his-fods-; for even now he; ſaves all he pollibly 


tan. 3 a obſerve, e 


all rrembled,” left victory, had they been victors, ſhould be 

too deſtructive. Not only the unarmed, but the inactive 

were inſolently threatened by ſome among them; and they 
declared. they would nat enguire what a man thought, 
but where he was © ſo that to me it ſeems as if the immortal 

Gods, who plunged the Romans into the calamities of civil 
war, for the expiation of ſome crime, being now enher 

appeaſed or ſatiared, hadꝭ reſted all the * of our freedom 

on the wiſdom and clemtticy of the victor. | 

* Therefore, Sir, be proud 'of this amiable quality, white | 

u reconcile the eajoymem of power and glory to-the in- 
dulgence of your na tre and diſpoſition.— The moſt fruitful 
ſource of pleaſure to the wife . When you reflect on other 
cireumſtances that raifed . you to greatne s, much ſhall you 
attribute to your courage, but more to fortune; but never 
can you call to mind Us, whom with yourſelf you have 
reſerved to ſee the ſalvation of your country, without awas 
keningthepleaſing ideas raiſed by reflefting on your extenſive 

"benevolence, your amazing generoſity, and unparalleled 

wiſdom—vittues that form, I will not ſay the higheſt, but 

he only bleſhing of life, For ſuch is the effulgence of 
genuine glory, ſo great the dignity that beams from magnani - 

wü and 2 that theſe ſeem the gift of virtue, and all 

- ther circumſtances the loan of fortune. Perſevere, then 
indefatigably in pardoning the good, eſpecially thoſe who 

Fell not by ambition or corruption, but were deluded by, 

8 Fak. a fooliſh, yet ſurely a well meant notion of duty, 
and by the ſpecious pretences of public good. It is not 
owing to you, if ſome feared your reſentment; but it 

*erowns your glory, that the world in general is ſenſible how 
little foundation they had for their fears. 

I now proceed to your heavy charge, and lone; fat. 
picions; all which ought to be guarded againſt, not more by 
1, than by every Roman, CR by us, whom you 

2 preſerved: and, though. I hope they are groundleſs, 

yet never ſhall L endeavour by my expreſſions to extenuate 


| Tony md 1 * "me and were L 


to err in any extreme, it ſhould be that of too much caution, 
rather than too little prudence. But who can be ſuch a 
madman? Is he of your friends? Who can be more fo 
than they, whom, contrary to their own expedtations, you 
brought from ruin! Is he of thoſe, who followed you to the 
field? Where is the wretch ſo frantic as not to prefer, 
even to his own life, the life of the man, under whoſe 
command he has tiſen to all that ambition could wiſh ? But 
if your friends enter into no conſpiracy; may not your foes? | 


W here are theſe: to be found ? All, who formerly were ſo, 
either owed their death to their o ſtubbornneſs, or their 


life to your mercy. Thus no man, who ever was your 


foe, is alive; or, if alive, is now your determined friend, X / 


e Yet, as 1he mind of man.is. fo dark and fo impenetrable, 
we ought to increaſe your diſtruſt, and, at the ſame. time, 
your circumſpection. For, ſhew me the man, ſo new to 
the affairs of life, ſuch a novice in this tate, ſo unheedin 
either his own or the common ſafety, as not to be ſenſible, 
that in your preſervation his own is included, and that upon 
your life depends the life of every Roman. For my part, 
when I meditate night and day with due attention on the 
accidents of life, on the uncertain enjoyment of health, and bis 
frailty to which nature is ſubjected, I tremble. 1 griene, 
tha: this ſlate, which ought to be eternal, ſhould exiſt in ee 


breath of one mortal. But if, with — accidents A 


doubtful events depending on che natural conſtitution, enn 
and villany ſhall co-operate, to me it appears that a Gr 
were he willing, muſt be unable to ſave country. "0 
_ & By you alone, O CæsAR ! every thing, which you \ ſhe 
overthrown and overturned by the unavoidable calamities of 
war, is to be replaced: public juſtice muſt be reſtored, pub- 
lic credit retrieved, the luſts of mankind ſuppreſſed, the race 
of mankind propagated; and every drooping branch of the 
conſtitution, that now hangs its head, is to be reared and 
ſupported by the wholeſome ſeverity Gb laub, There is no 
deny ing, that, in ſozfierce a civil war, amidſt ſuch a combuſti- 


on of arms _ opinions, the ſtate muſt in every eyent receive 
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8 ak hacks, beating down ſome of her moſt graceful 
ornaments and Hemel bulwarks. For the head of each 
party, in the ſtorm of war, as forced on many meaſures, 
which he would have diſapproved of in the calm of peace. 
Jou alone are che phyſieian to bind up theſe bleeding 


wounds of your country ; and every a beter from wy 
other hand muſt prove ineffetiual,, . 


( With reluctance, therefore, did Ibeur from ry 
that ſaying, which diſcovered at once the hero, and the phi- 


doſopher; that you had lived long enough, either For na- 


ture or for glory. — Enough, if you will for nature; nay, 
I will add, for glory too: but ſurely not for the chief pur- 
| opt of lire YOUR COUNTRY ! Give, give over, therefore, 

conjure you, that philoſophical contempt of death. Do 
not be a ſage, at the expence of yo! ar country: for it has 


often reached my ears, that it is commonly in your month, 


that you have lived long enough for yourfelf. True! ff I 
could ſuppoſe, that you lived for yourfelf alone. But now 
that your courage and conduR are connected with the ſafety of 


Romans, and with the conſtitution of Rome, ſo far are yu 
from having completed, that you have not yet laid the ſoun⸗ 


dation of theſe great deſigns you meditate. Thus you limit 
your life, not by the good of your country, but the calm- 
"neſs of your ſentiments : yet, even that is not enough for 
the purpoſes of glory, which, wiſe as you are, you wut own 


KG be che ruling paſſion of your ſoul. 


Shall theng ſay you, © leave behind, me but. a mo 
Portion of glory? No, Sir: to others it would be ſufficient ; 
but to CESAR it is but ſcanty : for what, eonſidered by 


Jatfelf, is great, may prove but little, when compared with the 


degrees to Which it may be extended. But i you are to 


-crown all your immortal actions by leaving Rome in her 
preſent ſtate, after ſubduing your enemies, beware, great 
Sir, leſt all the 'djvine wirtues, which you poſſeſs, exciie 
-not-| admiration, rather than impart glory. For glory 

ue glory, is the bright, che. diffuſive herald of all che praile, 


it 


ccc: HDM FOR MEREEEEDS— tg 
which the lover of his country, ard the lover of mankind ) | 


deſerves. 

«© This ſcene remains yet to be perf with this 
cataſtrophe muſt you wind up the ation of life; that you 
ſettle the conſſitution, and depart in peace, after beboldng 
and enjoying the tranquility and ſalvation of your country 
Then, when you have paid all you owe to Rome, and 155 
nature is ſatiated with living, 15 may pronounce that you 
have lived"enough. But what, after all, is this enough #" 
Is it a period that cancels all conſciouſneſs, and debars all 
reflection, as to every paſt j joy of the ſoul ? Vet a ſoul 
like your's, unbounded by the narrow limits of life which 


nature preſcribes to us, has euer burned: with” a paſſion for 


immortality. 

But your life conſiſte not in the union of the ſoul a 
body: of your life all time ſhall be the gtateful recorder, 
poſterity the careful nurſe, and — 2 faithful guar- 
dian. For theſe muſt you labour, and by them you muſt: 
be approved. Long have you performed attions that may 


amaze them: it is now expeftcd that you ſhould do ſomes. ” : I 
what to delight them. Poſterity, no doubt, will be trucks 8 


when it hears and reads of your conqueſts, your com 
the Rhine, the ocean, the Nile. your countleſs hgtt 


incredible victories, your trophies, your large ſſes, ani but ; 3 
triumphs : but, if the conſtitution of this city is not ſtrengthe | 


ened by your counſels, and guarded by your laws, your 
fame may traverſe, may flutter through the world, bat never' ; 
can fix itſelf to one permanent and collettive point. of glory. 

In future, as well as in the preſent age, great will be't . 
difference of opinions: while ſome inmortaltze your Actions, 
others may wiſh that ſomewhat, nay, a great deal more 
had been done; unleſs, by efabliſhing the happineſs of 


your country upon the extinction of civil difcord, you prove | 


that the one was the work of fate, the other bPiviſibel. 
Submit, therefore; to the judgment of diſtant polterity, 

a more impartial judge, if I miſtake not, than the preſent age, 

becauſe the ſentiments of that judge muſt be uninfluenced 


| 
|; 
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by love, ambition, hatred, or envy... But if; as ſome falſely 
reaſon, you ſhall then be- unconcerned at all this, yet ſurely 
now it muſt affett vou, — uow you muſt aſpire to act ſo as 
that your glory may never ſink into oblivion. 
The affections of the citizens were different, ad their 
ſentiments divided ; for not only did we oppoſe one another 
In. party. and dei but in arms and in the field. A 
certain miſtake prevailed: : the heads of both parties were the 
| moſt illuſtrious men in Rome: many | doubted, which was 
in the right; many, what moſt expedient for themſelves : 
many, what molt decent; and a few, what was moſt law- 
ful. The commonwealth, at lengtb, got over this ruinous, 


this defirufiive, war. Victory favoured the man, who did 
not inflame his — by conqueſt, but ſoftened it by 
dlemency ;—the man who did not adjudge to exile, or to 

death, the enemy at whom he was exaſperated. Their arms 
were. laid down by ſome : they were forced from others. 
That citizen is unjuſt, and odious, who, when hoſtilities are 
laid aſide in the field, retains them in his boſom : much more 
- juſtifiable is he, who ſacrifices his life in battle, and ſeals 

f ; with his blood the cauſe he has embraced ; for what ſome 
{ willt think ſtubbornneſs, others will 1 image d be conflancy. 

- 1. 5 But, becauſe all civil difcord is now either ſubdued 
by the arms, or extinguiſhed by. the clemency of the victor, 
it only remains, that every, wife man, every man who is not 
a downright. ideot, ſhould. own the ſame allegiance. It is, 
Czxsax! only by your remaining ſafe, and fixed in the 
fame principles, which you have heretofore, but this da 
more particularly expreſſed, that we can be preſerved. All 
of us, therefore, who wiſh the proſperity of our country, 
beg and entreat that you would provide for your life and 
fafety ; and all of us (I ſpeak for others what I myſelf 
feel) promiſe not only to due you by day, and to watch 

/ you by night, as you ſuſpett ſome reaſon to be cautious, 

bur to form with our, own bodies, and our own breaſts, the 

\ wall of your defence.” 


D cloſe of this complimentary addrefs 3 is n uP 
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thoſe we have in reſerve are greater {hll ; our prayers an- 
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with great art and delicacy, The ora or, as if he felt Hen 


 himſeif hurried away too far from the main objett. of 
his ſpeech by his zeal for the glory and perſonal ſecurity of 


CæsAR, ſuddenly reſtrains his excurſive flight, and changes, 
the language of praiſe into the renewed aſſurances of grati- 


„ But,” ſays he, that 1 may end as I began, 


the thanks we now return you, Cs, are great; an 


tears are convincing proofs, that we are all of che ſainemind ; 
but, as there is no necelfity that we ſhould all deliver our- 
ſelves formally, they leave that part to me, who am under a 


kind of necellity to expreſs whatever is becoming on ſuch 
an occation as that of reſtoring MarcELLUS to this ſenate 


to the people of Rome, and to the boſon of his TA 


for I perceive that this univerſal. joy ſprings not from a 
ſenſe of the preſervation of one man only, but from the 
good of the whole. 

My regard and friendſhip for him was ſincere and diſ- 
intereſted ;—a friendſhip ſo plain to all che world, that it 
ſcarcely yielded to that of his excellent, his affetionate 


brother, Caius: MarcELLUs; and, if to him, to nobody 


elſe; ſince no pains, no anxiety, and no. toil were wantin 
in me, while his preſervation was doubtful, And this ſure 


is a duty, which I ought to perform in an hour that has de- 


livered me from ſuch anguiſh, ſuch vexation, ſuch anxiety, 
Therefore, O Casar ] I here return you thanks, inaſmuch 
as, by this ſingle act, you have crowned all your former 


favours of preſerving my life and adding to my dignity, 


Yet this is an acceſſion, which I thought the innumerable 
obligations I already Ges you could not have: admitted of.“ 


FUN ERAL ORATIONS, 


FUNERAL Ont: I © Ns 1 the next proper ſabjef of 
demon ſtrative eloquence, and the Engliſh ſtudent will ſuſtain 


| great loſs in our not having a good iranſſation of the funeral 


1% FUNERAL AN 


orations of Boss uE T, and FLECHIER, Ihey are the 
moſt finiſhed models of this ſpecies of eloguente, in which 
the Frenchare univerſally acknowledged! ahve borne- away. 
the palm. In Boss v ET, we admire the vigour of his genius, 


the grandeur of his conceptions, the correſponding ſublimiiy of 


his ſtyle, the boldneſs of his figures, and the vivid glow of 
his imagery: FIECHIIR preſents to our view the lovclieſt 

* of perfection: he charms the ear by the muſic of his 
language, and melts the heart by the — 1 affecting ſtrokes 
of ſentiment. But perhaps a {ſtill clearer idea of their 
chara&teriſtical excellencies may be given, by applying to 
them ſome of the beautiful lines of Mr. pz 14 Morrz, 
in his parallel of CoRNETLLE and <A which-have 
ra thus cravflated by Mr. Mix Lax: 


One with more purity delights; 

The other With more lofty 1 : 
Thus each alternately controuls | 
The different paſſions of our ſouls. 

This with his ſoftneſs wakens beſt 
Esch tender feeling in the breaſt : 
While that bids nobler thoughts ariſe, 
And wafts us with him to the ſkies. — 


But though we have not a good cranſlation of Bossun Ty. 


or of FLECHIER, and though our beſt pieces of funeral 


oratory fall ſhort of theirs, yet we can hoaſt of ſome fins 


* of panegyric in the Parirals given of great and 
＋ men by a few of our modern hiſtorians, particularly 
by Hume and RoBERTSO x. I ſhall ſelect from various 

1 of the kind, in the former of theſe writers, his 


admirable character of AL TRR D, in which the e Se 
praiſe i 15 tempered by the modeſty of hiſtorical truth. 


* L'un plus pur, autre plus DE, 
Tous deux partagent notre eſtime 
Par un mérite different ; 
Tour à tour jls nous font entendra = Y 
Ce que le cœur a de plus tendre, 
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HUME's CHARACTER OF ALFRED 
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„ The merit of this prince, both in private and public 
life, may with advantage be ſet in oppoſition to that of 
any monarch or citizen, which the annals'of any age or 
any nation can preſent to us. He ſeems, indeed, to be 
the model of that perfect character, which, under the deno- 
mination of a ſage or wiſe man, philoſophers have been 
fond of delineating, rather as a fiction of their imagination, 
than in hopes of ever ſeeing it really exiſting. So happily 
were all his virtues tempered together; ſo juſtly were the 
blended ; and ſo powerfully did each prevent the other from 
exceeding its proper boundaries! He knew how to recon- 
cile the moſt enterprizing ſpirit with the cooleſt moderation; 
the moſt obſtinate perſeverance with the caſieſt flexibility; 
the molt ſerene juſtice with the genileſt lenity; the greateſt 
vigour in commanding with the moſt perfect affability of 
deportment; the higheſt capacity and inelmation for ſcience, 
with the moſt ſhining talents for action. His eiviland his mi- 
litary virtues are almoſt equally the objects of our admiration ; 
excepting only, that the former being more rare amon 
princes, as well as more uſeful, ſeem chiefly to challenge 
our applauſe, Nature alſo, as if deſirous that ſo bright a 
FRO of her {kill ſhould be ſet in the faireſt light, bad 
beſtowed on him every bodily accompliſhment, vigour of 
limbs, dignity. of ſhape and air, with a pleaſing, engaging, 
and open countenance. Fortune alone, by throwing him 
into that barbarous age, deprived him of hiſtorians, worthy 
to tranſmit his fame to poſterity 3 and we wiſh to ſee him 
delineated in more lively colours, and with more particular 
ſtrokes, that we may at leaſt perceive ſome of thoſe ſmall 
ſpecks and blemiſhes, from which, as a man, it is impoſſi- 
ble he could be entirely exempted. en nne 
© But we ſhould give but an imperfetct idea of Arr vis 
merit, were we to confine our narration to his. military ex- 
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ploits, * and were we not more particular in our account 


olf his inſtitutions for the execution of Juflice, and of his 


zeal for the encouragement of arts and ſciences. 

& After ALFRED had ſubdued, and had ſettled or ex- 
pelled the Danes, he found the kingdom in the moſt wretch- 
ed condition, deſolated by the ravages of thoſe barbarians, and 
-thrown into diforders which were calculated to perpetuate its 
miſery, Though the great armies of the Danes were broken, 
the country was full of ſtraggling troops of that nation, who, 
being accullomed to live by plunder, were become inca- 
pable of induſtry, and who, from the natural fero- 
city of their manners, indulged themſelves in committin: 
violence, even beyond What was requiſite to ſupply their 
neceſſines. The Engliſh themſelves, reduced to extreme 
indigence by theſe continued depredations, had ſhaken off 
all bands of government; and thoſe who had been plundered 
to-day, betook themſelves next day to a like diſorderly life, 
and, from deſpair, joined the robbers in pillaging and ruining 
heir fellow-citizens. Theſe were the evils, for which it 
was neceſſary that the vigilance and activity of ALFRED 
ſhould provide a remedy. 

„That he might render the execution of juſtice ſtrict and 
regular, he divided all England into counties: theſe coun- 
ties he ſubdivided into hundreds; and the hundreds into 
tithings. Every houſeholder was an{werable for the beha- 
viour of his family and ſlaves, and. even of his gueſts, if 
they lived above three days in his houſe. Ten nei ez 
houſholders were formed into one corporation, who, under 
the name of a tithing, decennary,. or fribourg, were an- 
 ſwerable for each other's conduct; and over whom one 
-perſon, called a tithingman, headborough, or borſholder, 
was appointed to preſide. Every man was puniſhed as an 
outlaw, who did not regiſter hin, ſelf in ſome tithing ; and 
-no man could change his habitation, without a warrant or 
certificate _ the borſholder of the _ to which he 
belonged. 


moe a Theſe, the billoifah had already diſplayed i in their fulleſt 
525 re. 
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When any perſon in any tithing or decennary was 
guilty of a crime, che bor ſholder was fummoned to anſwer 
for him; and if he were not willing to be ſurety for his ap- 
pearance and his clearing himſelf, the criminal was commit- 
ted to priſon, and there detained till his trial. If he fled, 


either before or after finding ſureties, the borſholder and 


decennary became liable to inquiry, and were expoſed 10 
the penalties of law. Thirty-one days were allowed them 
for producing the criminal ; and if that time elapſed 
without their being able to find kim, the borſholder, with 
two other members of the decennary, was obliged to appear, 
and, together with three chief members of the three neigh- 
bouring decennaries, (making twelve in all) to ſwear that 
his dececnary was free from all privity, botk of the crime 


committed, and of the eſcape of the criminal. If the bor- 


{holder could not find ſuch a number to anſwer for their 
innocence, the decennary was compelled by fine to make 
ſatisfaction to the king, according ts the degree of the of- 
fence. By this inflitution every man was obliged, from 
his own intereſt, to keep a watchful eye over the conduct 
of his neighbours ; and was in a manner furety for the be- 
haviour of thoſe, who were placed under the diviſion to 
which he belonged : whence theſe decennaries received the 
name of frana-pledges. 

+ Such a regular diſtribution of the people, with ſuch 
a ſlrict confinement in their habitation, may not be neceſſary 
in times when men are more inured to obedience and juſtice; 
and it might perhaps be regarded as deſtructive of liberty 
aud commerce in a poliſhed ſtate: but is was well calculated 
to red uce that fierce and licentious people under the ſaluiary 
reſtraint of law and government. But ALFRED took care 
to temper theſe eigouts by other inſtitutions . favourable to 


che freedom of the citizens; and nothing could be more 


popular and liberal than his plan for che adminiſtration of 
juſlice. The borſholder fummoned together his whole de- 
cennary to alſiſt him in deciding any littie difference whieh 
occurred among che members of this ſmall community. In 
. 
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- affairs of greater moment, in appeals from the decennaty, 
or in controverſies ariſing between numbers of different 
decennaries, the cauſe Was brought before the hundred, 
which conſiſted of ten decennaries, or a hundred families 
of freemen, and which was regularly aſſembled once in four 
weeks, for the deciding of cauſes. Their method of deci- 
ſion deſerves to be noted, as being the origin of juries: an 
inſtitution, admirable in itſelf, and the beſt calculated for 
the preſervation of liberty and the adminiſtration of juſtice,” 
that ever was deviſed by the wit of man. Twelve free 
holders were choſen: who, having ſworn, together with 
the hundreder, or preſiding magiſtrate of that diviſion, to 
adminiſter impartial. jnftice, proceeded to the examination of 
that cauſe which was ſubmitted to their juriſdiction. And 
beſide theſe monthly meetings of the hundred, there was 
an annual meeting, appointed for a more general inſpection 
of the police of the diſtrict; ſor the inquiry into crimes, 
the correction of abuſes in - magiſtrates, and the obliging of 
every perſon to ſhew the decennary in which he regiſtered.” 
The people, in imitation of their anceſtors, the ancient 
Germans, aſſembled there in arms ; whence a hundred was 
ſometimes called a wapentake, and its court ſerved both for 
the ſupport, of military diſcipline, and for the adminiſtra 
tion of civil juſtice, _ | 
The next ſuperior court to that of the hundred was the 
county-court, which met twice a year, after Michaelmas 
and Eafter, and conſiſted of the freeholders of the county, 
who poſſeſſed an equal vote in the deciſion of cauſes, The 
biſhop preſided in this court, together with the alderman ; 
and the proper object of the court was the reeeiving of 
epneals from the hundred and decennaries, and the deciding 
of ſuch controverſies as aroſe between wen of different 
hund: eds. Formerlv, the alderman poſſeſſed both the 
"civil and military authority; but ALFRED, ſenſible that 
this conjunction of: powers rendered the nobility dangerous 
and independent, appointed alſo a ſheriff in each county, 
who enjoyed a co-ordinate authority with the former in the 
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judicial function. His office alſo impowered ban: to guard 
the rights of the crown in the county, and to levy the ſines 
impoſed. which, in that age, formed no contemptible part 
of the public revenue. 

A bere lay an appeal, in default of juſtice, from all 
theſe courts to the king himſelf in council; and as the peo- 
ple, ſenſible of the equity and great talents of ALFRED. 


laced their chief confidence in him, he was ſoon - over» * 


whelmed with appeals from all parts of England. He was: 
indefatigable 1 in the diſpatch of - theſe cauſes ; but finding - 
that his time was entirely engroſſed by this branch of duty, 
he reſolved to obviate the inconvenience, by corretting the 
1gnorance or corruption of the inferior magiſtrates, from 
which it aroſe, He took care to have his nobility inſtructed 
in letters and the laws: he choſe the earls and ſheriffs from 
among, the men molt celebrated for probity and knowledge: 
be puniſhed ſeverely all malverſation in office; and he 
removed all the earls whom he found unequal to the truſt,. 
allowing only ſome of the more elderly to ſerve by a deputy, 
till their death ſhould make room for more worthy ſuccell.. 


| ors. 


The ener to guide the magiſtrates in the adminiſtration; 
of juſtice, ALFRED formed a body of laws, which, though- 
now loſt, ſerved long as the baſis of Engliſh juriſprudence 
and 15 generally deemed che origin of what i 18 denominated; 
the COMMON LAwWw. He appointed regular meetings of the 
ſlates of England twice a year in London, a city, which 
he himſelf had repaired and beautified, and which he thus 
rendered the capital of the kingdom. The fimilarity of 
theſe inſtitutions to the cuſtoms of the ancient Germans, to; 
the.pratiice of the other northern c-nquerors, and to the Sax- 
on laws during the Heptarchy, prevents us from a 
ALFRED as the ſole author of this plan of government; 

and leads us rather to think, that, like a wiſe man, he con- 
tented himſelf with reforming, extending, and executing. 
the inſtitutions, which he found previoully eſlablihed. But, 
cn the whole, ſuch luccels attended his legillation, that; 
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every thing bore ſuddenly a new face in England: tobberies 
and iniquities of all kinds were repreſſed by the puniſhment 
or reformatzon- of the criminals ::and fo exact was the general 
police, that ALT RED, it is ſaid, hung up, by way of 
bravado, golden. bracelets near 1he highways : and no man 
dared to touch them. Yet amidſt theſe rigours of juſtice, 
this great prince preſerved the moſt ſacred regard to the liber- 
ty of his people; and it is a remarkable ſentiment preſerved 

m his will, THAT IT WAS JUST THE ENGLISH SHOULD 
' FOR EVER REMAIN AS FREE AS THEIR OWN 
THOPEENTS. | Ek . 

As good morals and knowledge are almoſt inſeparable, 
m every age, though not in every individual, the care of 
ALFRED for the encouragement of learning among his 
fubjects was another uſeful branch of his legiflation, and 


tended to reclaim the Engliſh from their former diſſolute and 


feroctous manners. But the king was guided in this purſuit, 
leſs by political views, chan by his natural bent and propen- 
lity towards letters. When he came to the throne, he 
ſound the nation ſunk into the groſteſt ignorance and barba- 
riſm, proceeding from the continued diſorders in the govern- 
ment, and from the ravages of the Danes. The monaſteries 
were deſtroyed, the monks butchered, or diſperſed, their li- 
braries burnt ; and thus the only feats of erudition in thoſe 
ages were totally f.bvcr. ed. AL TRR D himfelf complains; 
that, on his acceſſion, he knew not one perſon, ſouth of the 
Thames, who could fo much as interpret the Latin ſervice, 
and very few in the northern parts, who had even reached 
that pitch of erudition. But this prince invited over the moſt 
velebrated ſcholars from all parts of Europe: he eſtabliſhed 
ſfchools every where for the inſtraſtion of hrs people: he fun- 
ded, at leaſt repaired the univeiſiy of Oxford; and endow- 
ed it with many privileges, revenues, and immunities : he 
enjoined by law all frecholders poſſeſſed of two hydes of 
land, or more, to fend their children to fchosl for their 


iaſtruction: he gave preferment both in church and ſtate 


t& ſuch only had made forme proficiency in knowledge: 


AL FRED "THE GREAT.” 


death, to ſee a great change in the face of affairs; and in a 
work of his, which is ſtill extant, he congratulates | himſelf 
on the-progreſs, which learning, under his patronage, had 
already made in England, * 8 W 

But tne moſt effectual expedient, employed by Ar- 


| 165 
and by all theſe expedients he had the ſatis faction, before his 


* 


FRED, for the encouragement of learning, was Ins own ' 


example, and the conflant aſſiduity with which, notwithſtand- 


ing the multiplicity and urgency of his affairs, he employed 


himſelf in the purſuits of knowledge.* He uſually divided 
his time into three equal portions : one was employed in 
ſleep, and the refection of his body by diet and execciſe; 
another in the diſpatch of buſineſs ; and the third in ſtudy 
and devotion : and that he might more exactly meaſure the 
hours, he made uſe of burning tapers of equal length, 
which he fixed in lanthorns ; an expedient ſuited to that 
rude age, when the geometry of dialling, and the mechan- 
iſm of clocks and watches were totally unknown. By ſuch 


a regular diſtribution of his time, though he often laboured 


under great bodily infirmities, this martial hero, who fought 
in perſon fifiy- ſix battles by ſea and land, was able, during 


a life of no extraordinary length, to acquire more know- 
ledge, and even to compoſe more books, than moſt ſtudious 


*The neglect of Al rRED's early education, and the manner 


in which he repaired that diſadvantage, are thus deſcribed by the 
hiſtorian in a former part of his narrative. This prince, ſays he, 
% having been indulged in all youthful pleaſures, was much neg- 


lected in his education, and had reached his twelfth year, When 2 
he was yet totally ignorant of the loweſt elements of literature. 


His genius was firſt rouſed by the recital of Saxon poems, in which 
the queen took delight ; and this ſpecies of erudition, which is 
ſometimes able to make a conſiderable progreſs even among bar- 
barians, expanded thoſe noble and elevated ſentiments Which 
he had received ſrom nature. Encouraged by the queen, and 


ſtimulated by his own ardent inclination, he ſoon learned to read 


thoſe compoſitions, 'and proceeded thenee to acquire the know-= 


ledge of the Latin tongue, in which he met with authors that 
better prompted his heroic ſpirit, and directed his genereus 


views. 


— 
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men ao ble with the greateſt leiſure” and application, 
have in more fortunate agen made the en of their 
un interrupted induſtry. 

6 Senlible that the people, at all times, eſpecially when 
their undeiflandings are obſtructed by ignorance and bad 
education, are not much ſuſceptible of ſpeculative inſtruc- 
tion, ALFRED endeavoured to convey his morality by 


apologues, parables, ſtories, apophthegms, couched in poe- 


try: and beſides propagating, among his ſubjetts, former 
compoſitions of that kind, which he found in the Saxon 
tongue, he exerciſed his genius in inventing works of a like 


nature, as well as in tranſlating from the Greek the - 


elegant fables of /Zs50p. He alſo gave Saxon tranſlations 
of ORos1vs's and BEDE's hiſtories, and of BoETHIUsSc 
concerning che couſolation of philoſophy; and he deemed 
it no wiſe derogatory from his other great characters of 
ſovereign, legillator. warrior, and politician, thus to lead 
the way to his people in the purſuits of literature. 

„ Meanwhile, this prince was not negligent in encou- 
raging the vulgar and mechanical arts, which have a more 
ſenſible, though not a cloſer conneftton with the intereſts 
of ſociety. He innern, from all quarters, induſtrious fo- 


reigners to re-people his country, which bad been deſolated 


y the ravages of the Danes: he introduced and encouraged 
manufactures of all kinds; and no inventor, or improver of 


any ingenious art did he ſuffer to go unrewarded : he promp- 


ted men of attivity to betake themſelves to dn mr to 


puſh commerce into the moſt remote countries; and to 


acquire riches by propagating induſtry among their fellow- 
eitizens ; he ſet apart a ſeventh portion of his own revenue 
for maintaining a number of workmen, whom he conſtantly 
employed in rebuilding the ruined cities, caſtles, palaces, 
and monaſteries : even the elegancies of lif= were brought to 
him from the Mediterranean and the Indies ; and his fubiedt 
by ſeeing thoſe produttions of the peaceful arts, were taught 


o reſpect che virtues of juſtice and and induſtry. from which 
alone they could ariſe. 
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ce, Both living and dead ALFRED, was regarded by 


_ foreigners no leſs than his own ſubjects, as the greateſt | 


prince after CHARLEMAGNE, that had appeared in Eu- 


rope during leveral ages, and as the wiſeſt and beſt uae had 


ever adorned the annals of any nation.“ 


I have enlarged on this part of demonſtrative clog 
which has for its objefts the prarſe of virtue and of virtuous 
men, becauſe it affords the fulleſt ſcope: for the exercife of 
youthful talents, and lays the beſt foundation for all the other 
kinds of oratory. Cie ERO calls it the nurſe, or tutoreſs 
of the accompliſhed ſpeaker, It certainly cheriſhes and 
promotes a fluency and copiouſneſs of language: it en- 


forces attention to the rules of harmony, and to all the 


aces of a ſmooth, eaſy, aud perſpicuous ſtyle: it aſſiſts 
. underſtanding by a ſupply of perſuabve arguments or 


the uſual topics of diſcourſe : it flores up in the memory a 
multitude of hiſtorical examples; and enriches the fancy 


with a great variety of the moſt beautiful images. But 
what is of ſtill greater importance than all the reſt, it ele- 
vates the minds of youth above every ſordid or vicious 
purſuit, and makes them enamoured with thoſe charms of 
virtue and of true greatneſs, which they have . accuſ- 
tomed to contemplate and to deſcribe, : 


The other branch of the demonſtrative kind need not be 
cultivated with the ſame aſſiduity. Iavectives, or defamato- 
ry memorials are not ſo favourable to the expanſion of youth- 
ful genius as panegyrics. The former, however, muſt nos 
be wholly neglected. The dread of contempt and diſgrace 
often operates as as a ſtrong check upon thoſe whoſe hearts 
never palpitated with the Jove of well- deſerved praiſe. The 
orator muſt know how to exhibit vice in all her naked de- 
formity, as well as to adorn virtue with a dreſs ſuitable to 
her majeſtic charms : he muſt know how to hunt the traitor 
and the villain to their dark retreats, as well as to follow. 
the patriot or the hero in the brilliant career of glory: 


in a w vord, he mull be able to fill the double trumpets a 


| Ii 
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the laſt of the preceding night ; of the 
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fame and of infamy, and alternately to direct . applauſe 
or the indignation of the public to their proper objecis: 

Click Ro's firſt oration againſt CATALINE, and his 
fecond Phulippic, as it is called, againſt ANTHONY, are 
two of the levereſt. invectives that ever vere penned,” or 
uttered, . I ſhall make a few extratis. from GurRHREH“s 


ranflation of them both, The firſt was delivered ON the 


folloging occaſion ; 


| Crexno having received imformatian f the parlicu- 
rer CATALINE'Ss conſpiracy, ſummoned the ſenate to 
attend him at the temple of JuriTER STATOR, in 


order to lay before them the ' whole of that alarming plot. 
They aſſembied accordingly : 


* the orator was going to ad- 


dreſs them in a ſet ſpeech ; when, on a ſudden, CATALINE 

appears. The ſenators are ſeized with panic fear. E- 
wen C1CERO, the conſul, was no leſs alarmed than the 
reſt. - But indignation ſoon got the upper hand of has 
other paſſions ; he riſes with precipitancy, and darts at 


| NES OE lhe an eagle pouncing on his prey. 


«© How far, CATALINE |! wilt thou abuſe our patience ? 7 
How long ſhall thy frantic. rage baffle the efforis of our 
Juſtice ? To what extremities art thou reſolved to car- 
ry thy daring inſolence? Canſt thou, undaunted and 
anabaſhed, behold the nocturnal arms that watch the Pala- 
um, the guards of the city, the conſternation of the citizens; 


[4 | $ 375 the wiſe and worthy crowded together in debate, this im- 
W - preg nable ſituation of the ſeat of the ſenate, and the re- 


eee looks of the Fathers of Rome ? Art thou inſenſible 
that thy meafures are detected, and that the ſenate, now tho- 


rougly informed, comprehend the full extent of thy guilt ? 


Point me out the. ſenitor ignorant of thy practices during 


place where thy 
aſſociates attended at thy call ; and of the crimes there 


concerted. The} ſenate is e 7 ra the conſul is witneſs 


to this; yet, mean and degenerate ! the traitor lives! Lives! 


; _ 1 ay 5 He mixes with the ſenate ; he ſhares in our 
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counſels : he ſurveys us with a ſteady eye: he anticipates 
his guilt: he enjoys the murderous thought; and coolly 
marks us out to bleed. Yet we, boldly- paſſive in our 
country's cauſe, think we act like Romans, if we can eſ- 
eape his daggers and his fu 7. 


Long ſince, CATrALINE ! ought the conſul to have 
doomed thy life a forfeit to thy country : and to have di- 
refted upon thy own head the plagues and pains thou 
haſt been meditating for ours. Could the noble Scie1o, 
when ſovereign. pontiff, and inveſted with no civil authority, 


kill T1izzxIvUs GRAC Rus for a {hght encroachment upon 


the rights of his country; and ſhall we, her conſuls, with 

perſevering patience bear with CATALINE, whoſe ambition 

15 to deſolate a devoted world with fire and ſword ?P”.... 
The orator here enumerates other inſtances, where im- 


mediate death was inflicted on the diſturbers of the public 


ace, | 
6 There was a time,“ ſays he, © there was a time, when 


ſuch was the ſpirit of Rome, that the reſentment of her gal- 


lant ſons more ſeverely cruſhed the domeſtic traitor, than the 
moſt inveterate enemy. Strong and weighty, O CaTALineg! 
is the decree of the ſenate we can now produce againſt thee : 


neither wiſdom 1s wanting in this ſtate, nor authority in this 


aſſembly; but we, let me here take-ſhame to myſelf, we, the 
conſuls, are wanting in our duty. . . . , . For theſe 
twenty days have we ſuffered the edge of this aſſembly's de- 
ciſion to remain unexerted in our hands. ., The de- 
cree reſts upon our records, like a ſword in its ſcabbard, 
Yet this, CaTALiNE ! is a decree, which ought to have 
given thee up to immediate death. Still, howeyer, thou liveſt, 
and liveſt not to lay aſide but to ſwell thy audacious guilt! 
«© Mercy, conſcript Fathers, is my den ht; but never, 


in the hour of danger to my country, may that mercy dege- 


nerate into weakneſs. Vet even now my conſcience tells 


me, that I have been remiſs and negligent, Within Italy, 


upon the very borders of Tuſcany, a cawp is pitched againſt 
tee republic, The numbers of the enemy daily increaſe ; but 
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the captain of that 4p the leader of iboſe enemies, we 
behold within our walls, nay, amidſt this afſembly, de 
working up ſome internal calamity for Rome. Should I at 
this inſtant, Ca TALIN E, command thee to be ſeized, to be 
dragged to death, the cenſure, which I am afraid T have 
to dread from every good man, would be, not that I afted 
with too much ſeverity, but with too much ſlownefs. "PL 
this neceſſary piece of juſtice, though long required, a cer- 
tain reaſon prevails upon me ſtill to delay. Thou ſhalt ſuffer 
death; truſt me, thou ſhalt ; but at a time when there can- 
not be found a man on earth To much a traitor, fo much a 
villain, ſo much a CaTALIxT, as not to appland the juſ- 
tice of the ſtroke. Thou ſhalt kw while there breathes a 
eee dares to defend thee ; but thou ſhalt tive, as thou 
Eveſt now, beſet b numerous, Þ truſt ards to 
cruſh all thy north : Though e . Jovi 
- "Ws liſtening and every eye upon t the _—_ to diſcover — 
nefarious projects. 

„ But, CATALINE, what haſt ha now to it to, if 
neither the gloom of night can conceal thy lawleſs alfemblies, 
nor the walls of a private dwellin prevent thy treaſon from 
lifting up its voice, if every word is heard, if every circum- 
 Mance burſts into diſcovery ? Put off, put off that hardened 

ſenfe : for once wipe from thy mind the thoughts of fire 
and murder. You are on all hands beſet : your practices are 
clear as the ſun at noon, — thall own from the detail I 
am now to make. 

Cror Ro here enters i ** che detail of N he calls the 
enormous, the deteſtable, the unparalleled enterprizes of CA- 
TALINE; his intended maſſacre of the nobility ; the daring 
appearance of MANL1Uus, one of the confederates and crea- 
© tures of his guilt in arms; and his attempt to ſeize Præneſte; 
all which were defeated by the. conſul's vigilance. 

* Recolle&t now,” ſays he, © the tranſattions of laſt night, 
while I recount them, and force thee to acknowledge that 1 
am more watchful in my cares to preſerve, than thou art in 


| wy. Re to deſtroy this republic,” 


— 
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- He then deſcribes the place where CATALENE and his 
aſſociates in madneſs and in guilt had aſſembled. 


Mou dare not,” he adds, deny this ! You own it by 
your ſilence. Did you not, I could: prove it; for I have 


* 


now in my eye, , fome i in this very ehe who were pre- 


ſent at your conſultation. 
Immortal gods,“ exclaims he, © in what air do wa. 


breathe 1 in what city do we live! Here, here, conſcript 


Fathers, within theſe, walls, and in this alſembiy, an aſſembly. 
the moſt awful, the. molt venerable the ſun beholds, are men 
who meditate. my death and your deſtrugion ;—who meditate. 


the ruin of this city, and conſequently of this world 1. 


Their perſons. I can now point out: their opinions I am 
now to alk, and inſtead of ſhedding their blood, I ſpare, 
their reputation, That night, therefore, you met at the houſe 
of Lu A: you cantoned all Italy out: you appointed the 
Ration to which every one was to repair: you ſingled out 
thoſe whom you were to head - perſon, and thoſe who. 
were to ſtay in Rome: you, pointed out the parts of the city 
which che flames were A 

Feat would go forth, and that you tarried a little only 


| becauſe I waz till alive. TWO Roman knights, then, ta 


eaſe you of this diſquiet, undertook with their own hands, 
before they ſlept, and ere the day ſhould dawn, to diſpatch, 
me upon my humble couch. 

“ Scarce was your aſſembly diffolved before I learned 


all this. The guards of my houſe I doubled: the retinue.. 
of my perſon I increaſed; to thoſe, whom you ſent. io 


compliment, me in the morning, I refuſed admittance; bav- 
ing beforehand. declared. to many great, and to many worthyg 
mer, at what hour and by whom theſe <orplinegis. * 
to be paid. 

* Since ſuch, 0 Caraiiye, is the ſituation of your: 
affairs, finiſh what you have planned: for once march out 
of the city: her gates are open; they invite you to be 
gone: too long has the camp of Max 11vs mourned the 
abſence of their leader. Carry along with you all your 


rt to catch; and declared that y 
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| orcomplices at leaſt as many as poſſible. | Let Rome dil. 
her impurities.” . . . 

orator here addreſſes bs thanks to the tutelar deity, 
in 7 temple the ſenate were met, for having enabled 
them © ſo often to eſcape this dreadful, this dangerous, 
this deteſtable ſcourge of his country.” He recounts par- 
ticular inſtances, and turning round to Derart, 
£ 6 When,” ſays he, you endeavoured to murder me 
and your opponents. at the laſt election of conſuls, I baffled 
your attemps, ſupported as I was by the affections and by 
the {words of my friends, without ſpreading any public 
alarm. . But on the preſent occaſion you avowedly 
attempt to deſtroy the very exiſtence of the ſtate : you doom 
to havoc and deſolation the temples of the immortal Gods, 
the manſions of Rome, the lives of her citizens, and the 
mhabitants of all Italy. Therefore, as I dare not now 
purſue the maxims which . pres our government and 
charaQeriſed- our fathers, I | purſue a meafure, in its 
execution leſs ſevere to the criminal, but in its conſequences 
more uſeful to the public. Should I pronounce your death, 
the dregs of your conſpiracy would ftill remain; ; but ſhould 
you as I have often adviſed you, leave the city, ſhe will 
then at once diſgorge” the baneful, the contagious impurity 
of your whole faction. 

„ What is there, CATALINE, within this city, that can 
give you pleaſure ? If I except the execrable cabal of your 
.own ruffians, is there a man, to whom you are not the 
objet of fear, the object of deteſtation ? Is there a domeſtic 
diſgrace with which your character has not been branded ? 
Is there an infamy in private life unattached to your perſon ? 
Where i is the luſt that has not allured your eye: the guilt 


- 


| 5 al bes not ſtained your hands; or the pollution that has 
* Abet Aefiled y our body ? Among all the heedleſs youths in- 
bveeigled by your allurements, is there one whoſe inſolence 


| "has been unſupported by your ſword, or wan luſts Au been 
Err lied by your incentives? 


t what do Ltalk ? Even "one afier- your — 


| 
; 
- 
a) 
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wife died, when by taking. another, you diſpatched aut of 


your houſe all that you thought might check your enormities, 
did you not heighten even the crime with a new and unpa- 
ralleled meaſure of gzult ?—But ayer this I will draw a vell ; 
for me it {hall — — ſilence : never through me ſhall it 


be known, that there lived in Rome a man ſo exquiſitely, 


ſo monſtrouſly wicked, yet lived with an impunity of guilt, 
I ſhall not mention that impending ruin af all your fortunes 
that by the next Ides you are ſenbble mult cruſh you, Let 
me proceed to what has no relation to your perſona} infamy 
in vice, to yaur domeſtic ſhame, or your reduced cii cum- 
ſtances; but to what immediately concerns the moſt impor- 
tant intereſt of our country, to all that is dear to us, a 


10 


Can you, O Caran I. enjoy the light of life? 
Can you wich pleaſure breathe this vital air, when you are 
conſciqus there is not a man preſent who is ignorant, that, 


every true Roman. 


on the laſt day of December, under the conſulate of LE YH. 
pus and TYLLYS, you went armed to the aſſembly of the 


people, that you got together a rufhan band, which was to 
aſſaſſinate the conſuls and the greateſt men of this city; «that 
this execrahle, this frantic attempt was diſappointed; not by 


any reverence, not by any remorſe that ſtruck you, but by 
the guardian genius af Rome ? Theſe fafts I omit : they 


are already but oo well Known 8 others are of a later date, 
Ho often did you attempt to murder me when I was elected ? 


How often, when I was raifed to the conſulate ? How of» 


ten, how artfully, how narrowly, if I may ſay it, did I parry 
the thruſts, which you knew ſo well to throw in, that each 
appeared mortal P, There is nothing you do, here is nothing 
you deſigned, there is nothing you contrive, that I am not 
—— of beta 
reſtleſs ; {till enterprizing. How often has that poniard 
been wreſted out of your. hands! How often by ſome ac- 
gident has it dropt ineffeftual to the ground! Yet never wilt 
you lay it aſide for a moment! By what unhallowed,. hat 


4nferna} rites has it been devoted and deſtined, that .you are 


U3 


of befare it is too late. Still, however, you are 
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thus religiouſly reſolved to lodge it in the boſom of a con- 
In what a ſituation muſt you now be! I ſpeak to you 
now, not in the ſpirit of deſeryed deteſtation, but of unme- 
"ited compaſſion. Sometime ago you came into the ſenate; 
but of all this full, this crowded aſſembly, of all your nu- 
merous friends and relatious, ſhew me the individual who 
 faluted you. If this is a caſe unprecedented in the memory 
of man, need I ſharpen with the keenneſs of reproach 
this dreadful doom of {ilent deſolation ? What! when, at ©. 
your approach, theſe benches were left empty :—when, 
as ſoon as you took your place, every man of conſular dig- 
mty, whom you ſo often marked out to bleed, left the quarter 
Where you fat, bare and fſyglitary :—will not all this drive 
1 to deſpair ! By heavens, if my ſlaves held me in ſuch ab- 
horrence, and for the ſame reaſons as affect all your country- 
men towards you, I ſhould think it highly proper to aban- 
don my houſe. Can you, then, preſume to remain in this 
city? Were my perſon equally obnoxious, equally odi- 
ous to my countrymen, I would rather fly from their looks, 
than ſtand the reproachful glances of every man I meet. 
Can you, then, whoſe conſciouſneſs of guilt convitts you 
of the juthce of univerſal and long-merited deteſtation, he- 
fitate for a moment to avoid the looks and the company of a 
people, to whoſe ſouls and whoſe ſenſes your perſon is exe- 
crable! Should your natural parents dread and hate you: 
thould you find that dread, that hatred invincible ; I ſup- 
poſe you would retire from their preſence. But now your 
country, the common parent of us all, hates and dreads you 
and long has ſhe been ſenſible that all your thoughts have been 
employed on the means of deſtroying her. Shall you, then, 
neither be abaſhed by her authority, ſubmiffive to her will 
nor daunted by her power? ou” (2 1 
- 6 Hear, O CarAINEI the manner in which we mz 
interpret the expreſhve ſilence of this parent: hear the worc 
in which we may ſuppoſe her to accoſt you: 5 
From thee, for theſe many years,” have all offences 
rung: without thee has no crime had a being. Through 
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thee; and thee alone, the murder of many Romans has been 
unavenged ; and by thee has the oppreſſive hand, that plun- 

dered my allies, been free and unpunijhed. + Thou haſt 

found means to bring about not - only the neglect, but the | 

abuſe and abolition of both law and juſtice. 7 theſe grie- 

vances, | though they ought not to have been borne, yet 444 "Y 

1 endure as well as I could. But now, that thy conduct 
alone ſtrikes terrors through my ſoul ; that in every alarm, 
| the dreaded name of CATALINE firſt riſes to my thoughts ; 
no, that thy guilt is concerned in every ſcheme laid for 
my ruin now, indeed, art thou become intolerable. There- 
fore, be gone: rid me of my apprehenſions : if they are juſt, 
1 may then avoid ruin: if m as length all * 

ceaſe to fear. 

„ Sbould, as I have ſuppoſed, your country thus ' ac= 
coſt you, ought ſhe not to prevail, even though ſhe could 
not apply- force ? CictRroO then takes notice of CaTa.- 
LINE's offer to put himſelf under arreſt in the houſe of any. 

of the civil magiſtrates. How could they enjoy ſecurity in 
the ſame houſe with a man, with whom they could not, 
without the greateſt danger, hve in the ſame city ? He next 
ſuppoſes that CATALINE * him to move for the 
queſtion, as if ready to obey the deciſion of the ſenate, in 
caſe they ſhould vote for his baniſhment. Cicero ſays, 

he will not make a motion ſo repugnant to the natural mild- 

neſs of his temper ; but he adopts another method to convince 
CATALINE of the ſentiments of the houſe ; he deſires the 
conſpirator to rid his country of her fears, —to go, if he 
only waited for the word, into exile; and he aſſerts, that 
the filence of the ſenate, while he ſpoke theſe words, which 
could not have been addreſſed to an unſuſpected charativy 
without 1 incurring their reſentment, was the cleareſt indication 
of their approving” the ſentence. * Nor,” adds he, are 

| theſe ſentiments of the ſenate alone, but of the brave "al 

| reſpeAable-Roman knights, and of all the gallant citizens, 

who now ſurround-our alſembly ; ; whoſe numbers you might 


have _ whoſe inclination you * have learned; wWhoſe 
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voices à little While ago yqu might have heard; and whoſe: 
ſwords and hands L have long with difficuliy reſtrained from 
yaur perſon. Vet will J calily prevail upon them, ſhould 
you leave theſe, walls which you have long devoted to ruin, 
to attend you even io their gates. 
HBut why do I talk, as if your purpoſe were to be ſha- 
ken, or your wicked. prapenſities refotmed ! That you 
ſhould mediate any flight, — that you: hauld think of any 
exile! I with the immortal Gods were to inſpire you with 
ſuch a reſolution. . Yet if, daunted by my words, you ſhould. 
reſolve to go into baniſhment, I foreſee what a ſtorm of 
unpopularity muſt hang over my reputation, not ſo much 
in cheſe times, while your guilt is flagcant, as at ſome future 
period. But with me ſhall this conſideration have no weight, 
provided the calamity. is confined to myſelf, and extends not 
to my country. In vain, however, do I ſuppoſe, that you 


y the ſeverity of our laws, or moved by the dangers of your 
cquntry.. No, CATALINE.!—>Y ou are none of thoſe, whom 
che ſenſe of ſhame. reclaims from . diſhonour ; whom fear 
keeps back from danger ; or whom - reaſon can check in 
the career of frantic vialence. Therefore, as I have often 
ſaid, be gone; and if you want to ſwell the meaſure of my 
unpopularity, for being, as you expreſs it, your enemy, 
depart diretily into baniſhment. Do chis and I ſhall with 
difficulty bear-up againſt the reflectians of mankind ; ſcarce 
ſhould I be equal to that weight of public odium, were yau, 
at my command as conſul, to reyre into cxile. | But if you 
conſult the glory of my name, march off wth your outra- 
geous band of ruffjans ; be gone tio MAxi1us; give the 
._ Hallying ſignal to every deſperate Roman: gyvow.your enmity 
0 the virtuous, make war on your country: txult in every 

dh of unnatural: haſtiliey god depredation: thus will you 
+ em, not as driven by me inta hanyhment among ſtrangers, 


peut as invited out hy the voice of your own friends. ; 


But why do I urge you, when I know that you have 
already detached à body of armed men io wait for you ou 


— 


an be ſtariled at the greatneſs of your guilt, be dauntec 
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the road to MAnL1vus's camp; that you have concerted 
with him, and fixed upon the particulat day; that you have 
ſent off your favorite ſtandard of rebellion, that ſilver eagle, 
to which you had conſecrated a ſhrine of domeſtic impie ty 
and which, I truſt, will bring calamity on you and your 


adherents! How could you, for any time, be deprived of I 


that object of your worſhip ? It was your cuſtom, as often 
as you went out to murder, to pay your vows to it; and 
your polluted hands were reared by turns to the altars of 
your idol, and to the maſſacre of your. countrymen. But the 
moment cannot certainly be very diſtant, when you will 
retire to the ſpot where your unbridled and furious ambition 
has been ſo long hurrying you. Thus circumſtance is fo far 
from affecting you with concern, that it elevates you into 
incredible — 2 JI0o ſuch a pitch of frenzy are you formed 
by nature, trained by appetite, and reſerved by fate! 
You-never delighted in repoſe : you never delighted even in 
any war, except it was flagitious! You have levied a con- 
N band of ruffians, from among wietches, deſlitute not 
only of . bin of hope. What tranſports will you 
indulge ! With what rapture will you exult ! In what riot 
will you revel, when, of all your numerous gang, your ears 
ſhall not be ſhocked with the voice, nor your eyes with the 
fight of one honeſt man! To the enjoyment of ſuch a life 
are all theſe toils, particularly called CaTAL1Ne's, directed; 
your lying out on the ground, not only to compaſs a rape, 
but to commit a villany ; your treacherous vigilance to im- 
prove to your own purpoſes, not only the ſlumber of the 
married man, but the property of the unguarded and unſuſ- 
pecting citizen ! Now you have a ſcene to diſplay your 
boaſted patience under e cold, and the want of "Ay 
neceſſary of life; with all which you muſt foon be pinched. 
So much did I gain, when I diſappointed you of the conſu- 


late, that your country ſhould feel your attempts as an exiles 4 


not your tyranny as a conſul ; and that every flep of your 
execrable treaſon might be termed the effort, not of an enemy, 
Sut:of Crobbiae'*2 ©: 2 | 3 


— 
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Here C1080, turns off his diſcouſe from Carating 
to the ſenate, in order to remove and deprecate what he 
admiis to be almolt a juſt reproach, for his atting with too 
much lenity. He had before introduced his country — 
CATALIN R: he now, in 4. no leſs beautiful e 
ſuppoſes her thus to accoll bimſelf: > 
Mascus Tuil1vusguhat are 700 wh; ? Will you 
| faſfer my. noterigus enemy, the ruſian, who, you are ſens. 
Falle, is to be put at the head of this impending war, wh, 
Ereſenca is expected in the rebel camp, tho ringleader of guilt: 
and, treaſon, the enlifter of flaves and. profligate citizens, 
will you, ſuffer kim, I. fay, to eſcape, that he may. ſeem, : 
not as driven froms but into thas city? Mill you not orden 
ham ta be conſ ned in fetters, to. be dragged toexecution, and. 
to atans for lis guilt by huis blood, ? What reftrains you from 
doing fo. ? The hractice of our anceſtors | But it is well 
| known, that, in this ſtate, even perſons uninveſted with = 
| public. authority. have often put to death their pernicious 
countrymen. Are you bound up by theftatutes relating to 
| the , punyſhment of. Romans ? Neuer can the man, who, 
withdraws his allegiance from tas country, plead in this 
city the privileges of a Roman. Da ou dread. the re- 
proaches. of. poſterity, ? What a glorious proof of your: 
gratitude to the Roman people, wha, attending only ta 
your. perſonal. character, without the merit of, anceſtors to 
recommend you to their favour, raiſed you fo.carty, through 
every. gradation of ſubordinate trufi, to the ſupreme. ſeat 
of power! Ouglit any reproach, however heen, or any danger, 
however alarming, to be ſufficient to relax your N len 
the ſaluation f your ſelloto- citixens is at fake f But if 
von are ſo much afraid of incurring , rehroach, is it more 
” reproachfulto behave with energy and courage, than with. 
Aoth ang puſillanimity ? When Italy ſhall be defolated with 
war, her towns expoſed to pillage, and her houſes wrapped 
in flames, do you imagine you: can gabe the more dreads 
Joc blaze of public indignation??2 
4 To this e i of his = oe Ei 
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e Tuch men 2s = bt 
Cresxo makes the Tolfowi 
GE Had 1, co ſen 


s 


entertain the ſame ſentiments, 
ving reply: 5, | 


pt Fathers, judged it 'moſt expedient 


that CATXUTNE ſhonld* die, 1 'woutd not have indulged 


this trader in whurftr” with the rEpite of a fingle hour. 
For if the greateſt of men, and nobleft of Romans appeared not 
only unpolluted, but even looked lovely in the blood of 
Sarovnxnivvs, the Gractul, Fraccus, and many 


other traitors of 1 ſarely I could have had no rea- 
ſon to dread the indignation of poſterity at my deſtroying 


this parricide of his country. And were I even now to 
ſee the-6ertamty of ſuch a future Norm, burſting over my 
head, it would not ſhake my ſettled purpoſe, or the firm 
conviction of my mind, that reproach, incurred by a man's 
virtue and public ſpirit, is not a ſtigma but his higbeſt glory. 

“Vet ſome there are in this aſſembly, who either do not 
perceive, or are unwilling to own, their ſenſe of our ap- 
proaching ruin; whoſe lenient meaſures cheriſhed the hopes 
of CATALINE ; and whole incredulity nurſed the infancy 
of his treaſon. Many deſtuute either of wiſdom or virtue, 


availing themſelves of the precedent and authority of the 


former, would have ſaid, that, in e to death, I had 


ated in a cruel and kingly manner. = Now do I perceive 
that, ſhould he retire to where he intends, Max LIus's 


camp, there is not a Roman ſo ſtupid as not to ſee, nor ſo 


wicked as not to own, that a conſpiracy is formed, It is 


equally clear to me, that his ſingle death might for a while 


abate, but could never extingiſh this peſtilence of my coun- 
try. But were he to go upon the forlorn hope, and to 
carry his accomplices along with him: were be to make 
that camp the common center of his deſperate faction; not 


only the preſent peſlilence of the flate, now ripened as it is 


to maturity, but the very roots and ſeeds of future Treaſon 
muſt be utterly cut up and deſtroyed, We have, mdeed 


been long expoſed to dangers, and conſpiracies : the tumour 


of guilt, of rage, and of inſolence, has been long gathering: 


but by what means 1t has happened chat its burſting ſhould 


** 
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Saved cad conſulſhip, I cannot tell. This, however, 
I know, that if only one ringleader of the confederacy 
be put out of the way, we may indulge, perhaps, a ſhort 
relaxation from fear and concern; but the danger will. ſtil!l 
remain lurking 1 in the vitals of our country. As patients, 
in the anguiſh of a diſeaſe, and parched with feveriſh heat, 
are at firſt. ſeemingly - relieved 24 a draught of cold water, 
but ſoon the diſeaſe returns with doubled force and pain; 
fo our country, gaining a fhort interval of eaſe by the pu- 
niſhment of this traitor, will, from his ſurviving enn, 
* with more mortal ſymptoms,” 2 


| CICERO having thus endeavoured, with wonderful art, 
4 blunt the ſeverity of all future reproaches on his conduct, 

returns to the main object of his ſpeech in the followin 

concluſive addreſs, firſt to che ſenate, and afterwards to 


CATALINx x. 


© © Wherefore,” ſays he, « conſeript Fathers, let . 
wicked retire : let them ſever themſelves from the virtuous : 
let them herd together in one place. In ſhort, as I have 
often ſaid, let a wall divide us: let them no longer beſet 
the choful i in his houſe, ſurround the tribunal of the city 
© Pretor, beſiege the court with their ſwords, or lay up 
magazines of combuſtibles for firing the city: and let the 
[ſentiments of every man be inſcribed on his forehead. 
This, conſcript Fathers, I now promiſe, that ſuch ſhall be the 
diligence of your conſuls, ſuch t weight of your body, ſuch 
the courage of the Roman knights, and ſuch the unani- 
| Fu of all good men, that, upon CATALIN ER s retreat, you 

ſhall ſee him and all his plots diſcovered, . cov- 
founded, and puniſhed. 
8 Be gone, 9 CaxaLing! be gone, with omens ſuch 
as theſe, i into ani impious, and execrable war; and may its 
illue prove falvation to this country: deſolation, deſtruction, 
and death to thee, and to all the aſſociates in thy boundleſs 
- "guiſe and treaſon. Then thou, O Jvrir R, whoſe name 
* _RomvuLvus conſecrated by the fame rites with which he 
i | founded this 5 85 1 whom we "Ry call the Sg, 


and Ow lt re 
is e orig 211 f from hl rp] be 


guilt, impiouſly meditating the defiruQtion of his country, and 


leſs Ty walled. His dagger is not now pointed to our breaſts; 3 
; al 


e 


on the ooh 254 walls of N55 ome, Me the 155 Fs 


prgenic ese our Citizens: then ſhall bd: eternal vengeancen | 


54 


as in death; overtake all the foes of the dos 
the enemies of their coun country, "all che ” abit of Ita 124 7 
all WhO are knked ! in dhe the bands of this criminal" and 
ieſtable conſpiracy,” 

CATALINE, TTY the truth 748 
ind ve, ro vole in his net and, after a p 
five apology, began to e 
calling him to ws ex Ne 
of bis guilt, he l out of e . 

ag Rome“ 


ANLIUS'S camp. Next "day, Ciczxo "ae Fu 


1. 


in of 0 feet e 808 nh od, to put K 
upon their guard againſt man of that traitor's accompli A 
who ſtill remained in the 5 From the introdufto " 4 

of this ſpeeck I ſhall" 1eleft one or two pallages, Na F. 2 = 
a very cloſe c nNexion with the preceding 9 as the, 


exhibit ſome” farther traits of the wickedneſs and e 


Cane intoxicated Sy . e or 


threatning you and Rome with all the ealamities of fire and + 
ſword, He is gone; he is vaniſhed ; he has eſcape ; be 
has ſallied out. No longer now ſhall that mon . 
prodigy of wickedneſs, ſcheme the ruin of this city, N 
its very walls, This ringleader of rebellion we have doubt - 


nor ſhall we any longer tremble in the field of el in a 


| 
a in the * b. 8 jullice, 'or wan 0 


RIP 


the el 
as We have no obllacle, we may treat him as an open ene 


=o 


duch ended wietches has be 
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Th, 


walls of. domeſtic retirement. 


When he was driven from 


be abandoned his poſt; and now without, reſerve, ... 


Ys, ; 7 


Great Turely mult be his perdition, and glorious our conquel 


fies we have forced him out of the character of F 1 


tr tor into that of an avowed rebel. | * 


be How. mortifyi ing, how ſenſibly | afliding may vou 
imagine it to be to CATALINE, that he. carried away the 
point of his dagger unbathed | in the blood he defi oned to 
that we hved to ſee him retreat; that we Kb the 
1080 trom his hands ; that he left our citizens undeſtroyed, 
and our city undemoliſhed ! Now, O Romans ! he lies 
inthe duſt: now he perceives himſelf buffeted and ſpurned: 
with eyes aſkaunce he often ſurveys our city, and mourns her 
deliverance from his deſtruttive jaws ; while, to me ſhe 
ſeems to aſſume a gayer air, for having diſgorged, for having 
I wiſh he had carried 
off with him all his profligate Companions... „„ Hap- 
py 1 country, could 11 be drained of the impurities of this 
Jo me the: abſence of CATALINE alone ſeems to 
Where is the villa- 
where 1s the guilt that can enter into the heart and 
e of man, which did not enter into his P In all Italy 
iſoner, what gladiator, what robber, what cut-throat, 
what Parricide, what forger, what ruffian, what debauchee, 
what adulterer, what proſtitute. is there found, among the 
cotrup: ed, or the corruptors of our youth, that did not own 


Ill; 


flung out that peſlilence.. — 


C1 
171 given it freſh bloom and beauty. 


W 1 855 


an Intimate familiarity with CazalineE ?2£ For theſe m 


ny Ves 
been acce TY; ; Where an infamous” rape, and he not an 
accowplice Had! ever any mar ſuch talents for debanching 


you Uh as he poſſeſſes, who. indulged himſelf in A criminal | 
Fame for othets, and others in an e 2 
ſelf. To fome he promiſes the obje& of their luſt, io ſome 


the death of their parents 3 ard not only 


compted def; 
bur frwarded « \enjoyn ment, At this inflant 12 


A 


, HOY * 
4 1 
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years, where has been the murder, to which he has not 


paſſion for him- | 


1 prodigious, 
> got. together,” Hou en- . 


., 
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ly from the city, but the country! There is not as 
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bankrupt, I will not ſay in Rome, but in the , remoteſt 
corner of Italy, who. is not an allociate in this deteſtable 


combination of guilt. And that you may be ſenſible how 
4 23 - "'F 2% . 1 2 Ci4 4 #3 3 1 1. 4 333 | 

he unites in himſelf the moſt oppoſite qualifications. the 
- ws = * J 1 8 1 ; $$ <5 a 0 = 
geeateſt ſeeming contrariety of character, there is not, in any 


w 


fencing-ſchool, a bully more than commonly -ventureſome, 


| who does not confeſs an intimacy with CATALINE : the 


art of infamy, dwell on the, remembrance of the jovial hoyrs 


| they have paſſed together. Yet this hero, prattiſed in 


ſtrumpet and the ſtager, ingenious and induſtrious in every 


| robberies and in_rapes, while he was diſſipating in Tawlels 


luſts the ſupplies" of induſtry, and the means of virtue, was 


celebrated by his aſſociates for his fortitude, for his patience 
inan : 


under cold, hunger, thirſt, and watchings. 


143 


Would his companions but follow him - would his 


deſperate, his profligate band depart from Rome, well might 


1- pronounce ourſelves happy, our country fortunate, and 
1 1 : Ge RET g's ÞF* 4 + 1 1 22 121 
my conſulſhip glorious! For mankind. have now attained 


A ee . e 44 5 0% e 
to an exravagance of guilt: their crimes no * appear 
to. be the crimes of men: as they are inhuman; Jo,arexhey 


* 
$ oa. 


4.4 1 * 


imolerable. Murders, burnings, and all forts! of rape 


engroſs their thoughts : their patrimonies they have ſqtiah- 
dered : their fortunes they have diſſipated in gluttony apd 


"ARES 


riot: long have they been without money, and now they begin to 


be without credit; but they flill retain the rage of defire, 


without the m<anvoÞgratifreation, Did they, in their revels 


and their gaming,” alm only at the enjoy ment of the bowl 


and the harlot,.. their caſe were indeed deſperate, yet might 
it be borne with; but Who can ſuffer that the brave ſhould 
have plots formed for their deſtruction by the cowardly, - 


the wiſe by the witleſs, the ſober” by the ſottifl and the 


iaduſtrigus by. the,., indoſent, ! Can we , think of ſuch 
wretches without indignation Who, lolling on the 
couches of riot, and im the embraces of lewdneſs, crowned 
with garlands, beſmeared wick ointmerts; and ènervated 
by e aiichery, converſe in drunken rapture on their inten- 
ded burning of the city, and the maſſacre of all good men ? 
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ts; 


uin 


1 ehen that -Philippic kel divine, 


3 * 7 112 hich ot 


But I truſt that ſome fatality is now hangi 
"heads, *; : and that the puniſhment; lon due 0 e I 
/ Wickednch, and lüſt, is at hand, or falt a pproaching,” . 
The next ſpecimen of this kind” of e uence, which 
ole to lay before the x upil, i is the ſame orator's ſecond 
1 ech againſt rouge called by  Jove NAL the divine 
halippic of conf} icuous Hane, 1. Was provoked by the 


So Parry circum ances : 


Cie RO, . ſoon after CESAR” 8 death, having enetrated 
ene AnTHONY's defgn ws to complete what the former ſub- 
" Verter of his country's liberty had begun, reſolved to go to 

"Athens, and to Hay there during the remainder of AnTuo- 
uns confulſhip ; chufing, « as he himſelf i tells us, rather to be 
lte receiver of painful intelligence, than an eye-witneſs of 
© Meaſures which he could not obpoſe with effeft. But while 
he was on his journey to Greece, he heard, that PIs o had 
in a full houfe made a very noble and ſpirited, but unſecon- 


7 " ded motion for "the re oration and maintenance of a | free 


government. Ju termined Cictro to return with the 


Utmoſt Aſpatch, « in order to follow Jo bright an example, 


1 3 * a 


* Thoſe famous ſpeeches againſt AnTarony were called by 
Haon zo himſelf Philippics, from his having cloſcly imitated in 
them the vehemence of DzmMosTHENES in his inveRtives againſt 
Pu LIP of Macedon. But white we admire the reſemblance / 

1 yle in theſe favorite compolitions of the two orators, we cannot 
on pu lament the kmilacity i of Theme fate: 4 fa 85 


p EY C4 


£5) 15 17 . Boch thoſe Dicks bas fa: ach ned, 


In their own depths of Eloquence were- 3 41 4 
"The hand and head were never loſt, of thoſe” 


if 8 Fe e dealt in doggrel, or Who punn' in proſe. 


ua kint ſoretun d the dying notes Rome, Fe 


; 8 5 mw 4, thy Conſul. ſole; — 'd thy doom. Pte ts 


fate had crept below the lifted ſwords, v4 

id all his malice been to murder words: 
1 rather wodld be Mavius, threſh for rh 
Like his, the“ ſcorn and ſcandal of ore tines; 


es © 
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1 alder Arbe, 1 


not from any ain confidence in lis o orts,”6 
a —_ however untimely his end 5 155 be, to bequeath 
to has country his ſpeech on that dagen, as an cternal 
evidence 'of the affeffion” he bore er. 
le very day after 'Crerro's' return; 2 
convened the ſenate, to get a decree paſſed for honouving* O- 
sAR will the rites of public up plication as à God. G1 
xo did not obey the conſul's ſummons, but-ſent an erciſe, 
on the ground of his being very much fatigued by us journey. 
AxfHON was ſo enraged at this as to threaten to EH 
men to demoliſi GIioRROꝰs houſe, though it had been erebted 
at the public expence by a decree of the ſenate. Next day 
Ciego made his appearance; and, after explaining "the 
motives of his departure and return, and ftating, though in 
delicate terms, the unwarrantable indecency of AnTao- 
 nYy's'menaces, he declared his' ſentiments" very fully on "the 
ſubjeft of the preceding days debate. But in ſhewing' the 
"abſurdity of decreeing ſuch honours to 'CxsaRr's memory 
ie took otcafion to pont out "thoſe? parts of ANο n 
late proceedings, which could not fail of r the yam 
alarm in the breaſt of every fincere pattiot. 
"1 ANTHONY, who! was not preſent. at therdebobr) of this 
| firſt - ſpeech; on being informed of its ſpirit and tendency, 
retired to the country in order to Hrepare an anſwer. 
After ſeventeen "days udy, he came back to Rome, and 
alen ling the ſenate in the temple of Concord; all the ave- 
nues to which were lined with his armed ruſfans, e de- 
claimed in the moſtvirulent manner againſt the abſent - 
orator. The e/pezch, from which I am mow going to male 
ſome extraQs, was written by way of reply to that inveftive. 
n the firſt part of it Cicero vꝛndicates his own charac- 
ter from ANTHONY foul afperfuons and then lays oben 
all - the un paralleled Aagitiorfneſs . has gory ns bas. 
= and Private cenduct. TNT . 
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| GIGERQ's SECOND PHILIPPIC. 


r. 
Aaththy. 1 
. To what fatality ending me, conſeript Fathers, ſhall 
derbe it, that,, for theſe twenty years, no man has been 
the enemy of this tate, who has not at the ſame time decla- 
axed; war againſt me alſo 7 I need not mention Particular 
Inſtances, which you - ourſelves” well remember. Their 
_ Puniſhment was more ſevere "than could =o wiſhed. 1 
2 'AnTrony,* that you are not afraid of their 
wo When you follow their 3 Vet che conduct of 
bers gave me leſs ſurpriae 3 for none of them choſe to be 
enemy; all of them were attacked by me on account vf 
= Rate, But you, without the provocation ofeven a ſingle = 
that you ieh ſbew yourfelf more audacious than 
* more furious than Cos ius, have.. choſen 
40 be ibe aggreſſor: you have begun the attack upon me 
With — thinking, no. doubt) that your enmity. to me 
f 1 ee eln 
e What cg? ſup — . of con- 
4 11 kewoibing in" in my life, in my character, in my 
or in my capacity, ſlender as it is, which AnTa o0- 
I ean deſpiſe, Bid be imagine that his attempt 10 de- 
traſt from me w be woll fu erbful, becauſe made in the 
Jenate,—an aſſembly, wich, though it has beſtowed on 
many eminent citizens the praiſe of ſucceſsfully ſerving their 
country, yet has diſtinguiſhed me alone with che honourable, 
ecltungny of 1 it? Did he intend to diſpute with 
* P rand " m_—_— neh e be wes 
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CICERO'S SECOND PRULIRPIC AGAINST ANTHONY. 38, 


Save 3: doc for 75 1 have a 1 e err en 
both to for, my Jil, and ag * ut,l 
= A his motive — could! Hoey 


bring full evidence to bis 5 men w_ himſelf 


that he was the enemy of his country, unleſ be Jiyed pt 
variance with me. 
After this <xordium, which, like that of the firſt. ſpeech | 
againſt CaTALINE, is abrupt, a ad gleving with indignation 
and. ſcorn, CIE AO enters upon the refutation of AnTH9- 
'nv's ſlanderous re The firſt are thoſe of in 
tude and of violated friendſhip, boch we — xp 
diſavows, and aſſerts them to have been diflated 
2 e 1 e falſchood. 12 ob· 
igation, W ironically, confeſſes EET: 
ANTHONY, wes the = not having murdered him 
Brunduſium. But,“ fa he « phat i he mer of re 
fraining — commi e 
| fnining your fon it to be a favour, ſince to 
eee we can expett from a robber, in 
at can you term a ? Ought I — 
2 T e to e 
N aint I throw out any 
thing that was abuſive ? Did I utter an expreſſion but 
| What was cool and friendly? Yet how much-ſelf-denial was 
there in refraining from 3 when 1 
againſt Maxx — HONY, ;all alt 
w the aſt renin of the public a nc 4 5 8 : 
ur houſe, proflicre to nin no 
renal bree you Fa conſe 


*" © + 


re 


means piled — — I 55 = ts Rea Fo 1 


ſpices; and, as conſul, 


wich guards ben, immerſed i in drunkenneſs and debau- 
 chery, you perpetrated the moſt ſhameful pollutions in te 
houſe of your forefathers, remarkable for their chaſtity ;? 
LEE if Ibad bern a A Mazcus Cxage 


| _— | — Sch he | 


sus. nd not with ail infamots 8 While 1 R- 
h l Al the rain of n my cbuntry, © ipared"th the erſon of 
. man. l 11 n N et 44 4 N 3. 

e Today, the refore, 1 Win take Care Art be frall PEER 
fie" what Gvotir I then fewed him, But this Wretch, 
void of all politeneſs, and ignorant even, of common ect: 

4 cy, read over letters which he pretended 1 wrote to him. 
Wes there ever a man ſo regardleſs of what is held moſt 
"ſacred by al all 5 erſons of character, as upon the lealt quarrel, 
liel 10 poſe and fead over the letters fent by his 
Rent 7 To take afvay | the "intercourſe of abſent friends ts 
F ej life of i 1. 8 Tocial en joymlent. How many jokes are 
n very She i Hin { ters, Which. if made public, would —. 
Is ſill 195 How man 7 riod things by no means fit to 
at gen 4 _ 187 1 nn 1 334% 
* 5 ee laid this 20k of thy brutality, "let me "now 
roceed to thy” amazing Rap 459. What A you to ob! 
ct to mie, ben parker of eloquence ! for you'are* looked 
Jer as. h 5 
"and Ting 05 nay 255 this inſtant ſtandi ing wich their ſwords 
YAawp, in the f ght of the ſenate! 1 too ſhall think you 
Klogde Ut, ir Fock ſhew me how you can prove them to be 


S225, 
43 * 


other tha n affaffirs, But, what could you object, were 1 


to deny” that T ever Tent you thoſe letters Which you had the 
Indecen ens be Tead P Upon what evidence could y ou convi 
"me of i my own 4. writing!” In this you have à 
c deter. But how « can you do it; for they 
ie N ie by my terte) ? © What a fine tutor you muſt 
Baye d, who, 5 notwichſtanding all his great wages, which I 


mall 88 make appear, could not infuſe into you à grain of 
"knowledge ! For b can ſhew leſs, I Will not ſay of ah 


*orator, but of a rational being, than to throw out a charge 
againſt an antagoniſt, which, if the latter ſhould deny upon 


his bare word, the other would be ſo puzzled as to be unable 


to proceed ? But I do not deny it. Vet by that very fact 
| Tronvilt you not only of being 16 of good breeding: but 


of common ſenſe, For is chere a word in all theſe letters, 


your defpicable parulites, MusrirrK 
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Aer ANTHONY. - _ 


full of kindneſs, manners and friend ſhi ? 
un = N f bi eh plan letters, I did not = 
how * We liked you 3 ; that I addreſſed you as my 


y . fellow-citizen and a man of worth, not as a ruſſian and a 
robber. Yet with all = provocation I have met with fm 
ou, which 1 might juſtly 1 never did I expoſe your 
bee 7 whic vou ion for that I would give you leave 


10 


tion with, — oy pole, nor "a DON 76 
K e 


But, copſcript, Fathers, I have a great deal to for, 
"ba for my War: and againſt AN r ONY. ile I plead 
or bh yl, I beg ou. —_ hear me with indulgence; and 

when fe W Nun I. wh. take re that you ſhall, hear 
me wich attention. At the, { ame timꝭ I intreat, hat, if 
' you h have. by. proofs 2 . .moderaticy and decęacy in 
every 15 of my life, as in my Peng, ou Will 
not now think 1 for t what is due to my own ch r, 
ſhould I, in my an wer, uſe him according to 7 4 debe 
tion 1 have received.” 3 


1 this 1 5 75 4 for the intended i ſeri 0 of his ge- 


5 5 5 aer e of Lie = eu wo 
im 


Var. « But,” = be, « I muſt take more . no- 
"tice of a he.” 

. cerned : 
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eſt ſbjegs of praiſe, and to load me not only” with m . | 
V/wherit but thoſe of others.” For who ever heard of my name 
among the perſons who. ated in concert upon that glorious 
+ oteaſion'?* Yet "was any one of their names _concealed ? 
nes did 1 ſay? Were they not all immediately 
W publiſhed? | I ſhould be more ready to charge ſome with 
falſly boaſting that they © were id the Yecret, than with con- 
ale it if they eee Ie Here the orator en- 
larges on the great mehrten kerl that his name ſhould 
have been kept a ſecret in that buligels; and fecondly, that 
the illuſtrious patriots, who had rid the earth of an uſurper, 
-»ſhouldhave been. prompted to the deed, rather by his per- 


ſuaſion, than by their love for their country. He t en | 


proceeds thus to ridicule Ayrion manner of. ella⸗ 
en the charge: 


IT ab Mark, ” ſays _ 86 ww this © penetrating perſon bas 
. het He tells us that when Casar was Killed, | 


. Mak cos Brvrvs, holding aloft his bloody dag 77 
called out upon CIE by name, and con asked. 
on the rerobery of liberty. But why did he fingle me out ? 


he had performed -an, action which might match what I bad 
2575 85 called me, above all men, to witneſs that he there 
appeared as the tival of my glory. But, you conſummate 
blockbead, art you incapable of underſtanding, that, if what 
von charge me with; a defire to have C SAR killed, be a 
crime, it muff be egually criminal to rejoice at his death ? 
1 there any difference between the adviſer, and the *appro- 
ver of an aden Or what matters it whether I wilted e 
og or was glad to find it done? Is there then a m 
except yourſelf, and thoſe who exulted in his ulurpation, 
that was againſt his being diſpatched, or condemned, the act 
when done ? The crime, therefore, was" univerſal; for all 


good men were; as far as they could, accefſary to the death'* of 


and 
the 


CASA In ide the reſolution, | in others the Irit 
to others the * Was wanting; but in non 
Will. 


as it on atcoumt of my being privy to the whole Fe Take # 
-+earg/tþat the reaſon of his calling upon, me was not, that as 


1 


8 


| 
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« But mark the ſtupidity of the man, rather let me ſay of 
the brute : theſe were his exaft words; Maxcus Brutus, 


whom; I name to do him honour, holding up the bloody dag- J 


ger, c called aloud upon Cicsro. , therefore. ue may con- 


clude, that he: 1WAS an acceſſary. Thus you. call me an 


aſſallin, becauſe you ſaſpett that I ſuſpetcted ſomewhat. ; 


and the man. y. who held up the reeking dagger, is named. 
by you to do hum honour! Be it ſo : let the ſtupidity be in 


your words. How much greater is that of your ſentiments 


and actions! Decide, my worthy conſul, the merits of the 


cauſe of the Baur, of, Cass jus, Dowrivg, 'Erx-! 


BON1US, and the xeſt: but let me firſt adviſe you to diſpel , 


by ſleep the fumes « of your wine. Muſt torches be brought 


to rouſe y whilg ou are flumberipg,over fo weighty 


| 4 


a cauſe? Can you never be made ſenſible, that you muſt 


determine, whether they who committed that action, were 


murderers, or the . of liberiy? Vet attend but ever 


fo little: ſnatch one lucid interval to chink as a ſober man. 
For I, who confeſs my ſelf to be their friend, and am char- 
ged by you as being their accomplice, I poſitively deny that 
there is any medium: I am even ready to admit, chat if t 


vere, not the deliverers of the Roman people, and the pre- 


ſervers of this conſlitution, they were worſe than affallins, 


nay, worſe than parricides; ; in as much as a man's killin 

his natural father is not a crime of ſo deep a dye, ag that of 
killing the father of his country. Now, let us knowsyour” 
opinion upon this matter, wiſe and conſiderate fr! If 4 
are parricides, why were they conſtantly made hononrable 
mention of by yo ou, both in this aſſembly, and before the 
people of Rome 5. Why had Bzurus a legal oo on. 
for being aboye ten days abſent from the city granted hiwezat 
your motion? * Why were ſuch extraordinary marks of 
honour ſhewn.« to Bab ros during the performange. of che 


? * 


* 1133 was then Pratdr, and could 995 3 abſent for! more 


than ten days from Rome, without ſuch a diſpenſation from the 
ſenate as ANTRONY is here ſaid to have procured him. 


8 
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Appollinafian games? Why were Blurut ede 
— to. * ee of certain” provinces as Procon. | 
28 0 ute ſtors allowed to attend them p 
: NN wb egy of their heatenants augtdented 7 Theſe were 
vor own afis and deeds: you could not do ſuch things"in 
bar of murderers: it follows then, that, in your , 
ment, they are faviours of the tale, ſince ne middſe denomi 
nation can be found. 
4 What ! is the matter ? Do 1 diſconcert vou ? Nn 
on do not perfectly underſtand what is fo clearly laid down. 
The reſult ke all I have been ſaying is this : fince you acquit- 
I ad them of guilt, you alſo im them worthy of che 
bigheſt rewards. I will now, therefore, change the ſtrain 
of iny diſcourſe: I will write to tbem, that 3 in caſe they are 
aſked if hat; ;you objett to me be true, they ſhould not dil. 
on it; for I am afraid that it may be thought diſhonourable 
ig Wenn ic Have coiblaleS f lot from me, or ſcandalous in | 
me-fo have declined taking a ſhare in it, when invited, 1 
may confidently appeal to heaven, whether there ever was a 
greater a fo erratic, not only in this city, but in this 
wWolld! whether any thing was ever done more 3 or 
that could ws * v the actors to all the ages 0 poſterity? 25 
Are 70 er Alling to make me an ac ice in this t 
1 510 Nit me up as it were} with the choſen band of 
er i horſe 71 conſider it as the higheſt 
= - Ou 1 ſincer y 5 24 you, whatever your motives ma 
Y yu t fect is ſo truly great, that T light the malice Which 
= yok endeavour to raiſe againſt me, when I reflect on the ap- 
 plafiſe that multfatiend it. For can there be a more glorious 
fate; than that of the men whom you boaſt of having expelled 
and baniſhed ? Is there any 2 ſo deſert, ſo barbarous, as, 
When they ſhall approach i it, not to court and entertain them? 
Are there” men in the world fo ſavage, as not to think the 
ver fight of them the greateſt bleſſing of their lives? What 
Dl poſlealty will be ſo ſenſeleſs, what records fo un rateful, as 
2 to pay eternal reverence to their memories F Can you 
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compariſon betweey the grandeur of natural objects, 5 
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«63 vids bes è af toy warn oan vimHÞ. lus | 
| flatter: my pride more, than by enrolling me in the number 


of ſuch worthies 7p? V 2 
But there is one thing which I am afraid of, namely, 
that you cannot prove your aſſertion. For had I been of 
the party, I ſhould have aboliſhed out of the ſlate, not the 
tyrant only, but tyranny itſelf: had I been the author of 
the N as is given out, believe me I ſhould not have 
confined myſelf to a ſingle act; I ſhould have made it a 
complete piece. But if it be a crime to have wiſhed for the 
death of CsAR, how can you ANTHONY, anſwer for it, 
when it is notorious, that at Narbonne you entered inte 
that plot with Caivs TaEBONIUS; and becauſe you had 


© 2 
* + 


__ 


been once in that deſign, we ſaw you called aſide by the 


fame TREROxNMus while CsAR was put to death ? 
Now, ſee how unlike a foe I deal with you, in commending 

75 E #703 TINY - 3:47 Bt Ly 9 25 6 
you for having once entertained a good deſign 3.10 thanking | 


C E k ; $55 F* 3 Ys 46. 1 38 vat & g 3 ee . "(#3 4 2 9 
* for not having betray ed it, and in pardoning you for 
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aving had no ſhare in its execution. This required 2 
k £8 4 „% „0 Is 1 ieee 17 
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The circumſtance of Baurus's holding up the bloody dag 0 
. en ond an Cairn, ee 
panegyrie, which the Itter ſpreads round the glorious deed, füg- 
geted to ASI DE ſome of the moſt beautiful Mages in his | 
b 
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Ro ates warty has 6 0%. MG 
* Look'then abroad through nature, to the range, „ 
Ot planets, ſuns, and adamintine ſpherez, 2 


* = 


% Wheeling, unſhaken, through the void ines * 568 4 
* And ſpeak, O man! does this capacious ces 
„Wich baltthat kindling majeſty dilate f r⁹ al 

*« Thy ſtrong conception, as when Bur us roſe |... + 


8 T at bids 
© Refulgent from the ſtroke of CsSdRö s fate, 8 " 
Amid the crowd of ipatriots ; and bis am 
Aloft extending, like eternel Jo, 2.4 


„ When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd r 
“On TIL y's name, and ſhook bis crimſon Reel. 
© And bade the father of his country hail 1 0 7 D 4 
For lo] the tyrant proſtrate in the duſts;̃ 
And Rome again is free.. TH. 
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ou that ſaying of CAss ius, What purpoſe could i 
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Goch as he pleaſed. A very pleaſant fellow, widect ! But 
it is a very eaſy matter to find ſubjett enough. inſt you 
and your friends. Obſerve, however, the. aer erence be- 
twixt you and your grandfather, He ſpoke gradually, 
coolly, and to the Nos rpoſe: you ſpeak $0 intempe- 
rately, and what is foreign to the purpoſe. But what wa- 
ges have you paid to your maſter i 5 rhetoric ? Hear, hear, 
: conſeript Fathers, and be informed of the wounds inflicted 
on your country! Let me tell this houſe, that you allotted two 
_ thouſand actes of the Leontine's lands, tax-free to 'SzxTVS 
 Cropnvs, profeſſor of rhetoric : you gave him thoſe ex- 
| travagant wages, that you might remain a dunce. Frontleſs | 
fellow! did you do this by virtue of CæsAR's journals p 
But I. ſhall have occaſion elſewhere to take farther notiee of 
thoſe and ſome other lands, of which he has robbed the pub- 
hic, that he might pollute them with his ſcoundrel Few uf : 
-_ now, as'I have {aid enough | in anſwer to his char 
ainſt me, give me leave to make a few remarks on the 
E. arafier WG; conduct of this my corrector and reformer. _ I 
do not mean to aſſail him at once weich every means of attack, 
/ if we ſhould happen oftener to mount the ſtage, as 
muſt be the cafe, I may ſtill fight with new weapons; an 
advantage, "for which I am obliged to his inexhauſtible fund 
of vice and wickedneſs,” 
The orator now enters on the ſecond and chief part of 
his ſevere inveQtive, the materials of which are furniſhed by 
a review of Ax THONVY's Whole life. % Have you a 
mind,” ſays he, that 1 ſhould examine your condutt, 
When you were Fn a lad? With all my heart: let us ; 
1 your firſt ſetting out. Do e your having 
ena. bankrupt, | before vour put on the . manly growp „ 
iat, ſay you, is not m fault but my father's. \l 
it; for. ne er is full 7.5 5 8 But your impu ence 
_ appeared lin your fitting in in one of th e fourteen rowW-S in 


„bete and ein th norte yam n andremok: 
ahlycfertile. * * 5 
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they could not be mentioned, or urged 
erve 


ing, but by recol:efling them, I ſhall therefore enter upon 


| 


ry wh 


[4 8 * 8 N 


you viſited your own mother before you came to me ? / 


i 


I 


ragement, though you voluntari 
fer. Had you perſevered in that reſolution, I ſhould have 
been better pleaſed to find the action aſcribed to your own 
honour, than to any wiſh of. gratifying me. You were 


— 
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Stex back then written to me, that 1 would pemit you 


to make ſatisfaction for your fotmer miſbebaviour.: but 1 


would not ſuffer you fo much as to mention any apology. 
IJ was afterwards your patron; as I countenanced you, 
| When, you flood for the queſtorſhip ; at which time, indeed, 
BS attempted, with the approbation of all Rome, to kill 
PuBL1ivs Crop ius in th | 

was the effect of (what you yourſelf had re 
of what I ſuggeſted, yet you declared that you thought | 
you never could ſatisfy me for the injuries you had done 


e forum. Though this attempt 
eletved: and not 


me, unleſs you killed CLop ius. I am therefore ſur- 


prized at your ſaying that M110 diſpatched him through 


my inſtignation, when I never gave you the leaſt encou- 
| a ly walk the very ſame of- 


made quæſlor ; and inftantly, without any decree of the ſe- 
nate, Wichout any allotment, without any law, you hurried 


over to Ca$AR ; for you thought that to be the only re- 


ſource in the world for want, debt, villany, and deſperate 


circumſtances. There, when by his profuſion, and your 
own rapine, you had glutted yourſelf, if it can be faid that 


| you were glutted with what you were immediately to dif- 


gorge, you flew, needy as you were, into the tribunefhip, 
that you might, as far as you could, imitate the conduct of 
one of your mfamous aflociates. „„ | 
Learn now, conſcript Fathers, I beſeech you, not 
what relates to the impurity and intemperance of his demeſ- 
tic diſgrace, but to his impious and unnatural condutt againſt 
us and our fortune, or, which is the ſame thing, againſt 
the whole ſtate; becauſe you will find, that from his wick- 
edneſs all our calamities had their birth. For when, under 
the confulate-of LUcttys Lenturus and Carus Max- 
CELLUS, you ſhewed a es hula on the firſt of January io 
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ſupport a weakened and almoſt, falling country, and deſixed 
to favour Caius Cxsar himſelf, could he have been 
| brought to a right way of thinking ; then did ANT HONY 
' employ all the authority of his venal, his: proſtitute tribune- 
hip to oppole and diſconcert your deſigns: then did he ſub- 
jet his own neck to that axe, under which many had fallen 
for leſs crimes. But the ſenate, While it was flouriſhing, 
and ſo many of us lights unextinguiſhed, came to the ſame 
reſolution againſt you, Marx ANTHONY, as is common- 
ly decreed againſt an enemy of his country, according to the 
_ulage of our forefathers, Nei, have you preſumed to abuſe 
me in the very face of that ſenate, who had adjudged me to 
be the _preſerver, and you the enemy of the ſlate ! The 


* 
3 
* 
* 
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mention of this your guilt haz been dropt, but the remem- 
*brance of it is not aboliſned: while mankind, while the glo- 
ry of the Rowan people ſhall laſt, that glory, which, if not 
extinguiſhed by vou, muſt be eternal, ſo long ſhall your 
"pernicious oppoſition remain upon record, Was there a 
partial, was there a raſh flep taken by the ſenate, when 
vou, a ſingle youth, reſtrained that whole order from de- 
creeing what related to the public ſafety ? This was not 
once but often; nor would you admit of any remonſtrances 
on the authority of the ſenate, Vet, what was their intenti- 
on, but to prevent you from utterly aboliſhing and ruining 
the government; when neitker the requeſts of the leading 
citizens, the advice of your elders, nor the proceedings of a 
full kouſe, could ſhake your venal and corrupt reſolution ? 
Then, after many other methods had been tried to no pur- 
poſe, that blow was neceſſarily inflicted on you, which few 
before you had felt, and none without ſuffering bv its weight. 
Then did this houſe put arms againſt you into the hands of 
the conſuls, and of our other officers and magiſtrates, which 
you never could have eſcaped, had you not enliſted under 
CE5aR's banner. You Mark Ax THñONY, you, I ſay, 
were the firſt who furniſhed Cxsar, when impatient to 
throw every thing into confulion, with a pretext for making 
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war upon his country. For what other pretext had he ? 
What motive did he alledge for his outrageous condutt, but 


the diſregard of your oppoſition as tiibune, amd the mi- 


tions preſcribed ta your power by the ſenate ? I ſhall not 


ſay how falſe, how trifling, all this is, eſpecially; as it is 
impoſſible that any man ſhould have a juſt reaſon for taking 


up arms againſt his country. But to ſay nothing of CAR, 
yet you muſt allow that the cauſe of this moſt deteſlable war 


originated in your perſon, How wretched muſt you be, 
if you underſtand ; how much more wretched, if you d 
not underſtand; that this is committed to hiſtory ;—that this 


ſtands upon record : — and that no poſterity: in after ages 5 


ſhall ever be ignorant, or unmindful of this fact, (name 2 


that the conſuls were driven from Italy, and, with them, 


Pour Ex, the light and ornament of the Roman empire, as 


well as all thoſe, who had once filled the conſular office, 
and whoſe ſtate of health would ſuffer them to join in that 
-rout and flight; that they who either were, or had been 
prætors, the tribunes of the people, a great part of the ſe- 
nate, the whole body of their youth, in a word, that odr 

government was driven, or exterminated from its abodes: 
Thus, as the growth of trees and vegetables ſhoots from ihe 

ſeed, you are the ſeed of this moſt calamitous war. Does 


the ſenate mourn the ſlaughter of three Roman armies ? 


They were flaughtered by ANTHONY. Do we bewail the 
loſs of our moſt illuſtrious citizens'? It was ANTHONY 
likewiſe, who ſnatched them away. Is the authority of 
this houſe aboliſhed ?\ It was aboliſhed by ANTHONY. 
All the icenes of calamity that followed, (and what ſpecies - 
of calamity has not appeared P) if we reaſon rightly on the 
matter, were owing to ANTHONY alone. A8 HeLenw 
to the Trojans, ſo to this republic was ANTHONY the 
eauſe of war, of miſery, and deſtruftion., © 00 
I be reſt of his conduct, as tribune, was of a piece with 


its commencement : he effected what all the precaution of 


the ſenate; while the conſtitution was inviolate, had been 
exerted to prevent. But how enormouſly wicked be Ws 


e cane x 


| din Ihe tete vf hisivicked and illegal 
hall judge. Her reſtored many, B Den ener. e 


but never mentioned his 9 I he was fevere, why Ad 
w wot his ſeverity extend to all? If he wWas compaſſionate, 
hy did mot hs, pity: reach his awn-relations ? But the reſt 
J em. He reſtored Ereixvrus PrNTIeur his 
fellow -gambler, [who had been . for 3 
iss if, . indeed, it Was unlawful to p Wirth a 1 
* t chis he r be m = take the advantage 


„„ 


thw's. s .difoharging thoſe s which che had . loſt 
. What reaſon, N did you ron. 
cher: people of Rome for reſtoring this man 
| 1 —— been granted againſt the party 
in his abſence! Sentenee was paſt before the cauſe was 
open There was no expreſsiſt itute againſt p laying at dice 
He vas overpowered: by arms and violence! In ſhort, as 
was raid of your uncle, the trial was decided by corrupt 
Ninflredes! None of theſe was the cauſe, Butthe was a 
man anda worthy. patriet ]! That is nothing to the purpoſe. 
But when RN THON& — the moſt infamous of man- 
kind, a man who did not ſeruple to play in the forum at dice, 
l man who was condemned on che ſtatute prombiting chat 5 
game, does he not himſelf avow his paſſion for play ? 
But in the ſame tribuneſhip, when CæsAR on his 
departure for Spain, gave up Italy to be oppreffed and 
trampled upon by this RN HORN, what a progreſs did 
the make al} overjthe country '! What a review of ur mu- 
. ö ſenſible of the notoriety_ of 
fals; yet will I ſtrive to be circumſtantial in my de- 
tail, though al I can ſay muſt fall ſhort of what you your- 
”": bei know. Was there ever ſo vile, ſo ſhameleſs, ſo 
L candalous a conduft heard of in the world ? A tribune of the 
| ople rode along in a car of ſtate : lictors crowned with 
12 urels led the proceſſion: among them was an actreſs borne 
1 in an a ſedan : as the citizens and men of credit 
an'the ſeveral towns were obliged to meet her on the road, 


\ they dlid not accoſt her by her own theatrical name, but 
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the train, and was forced to pay the ſame reſpe& 3 


ſtrumpet of her polluted ſon, as if ſhe had been his bride. 


| Wretched woman, upbappyin the fruifulnels of thy womb ! 


tions, our'colonies, and, in ſhort all Lia 77 
The cenſure of his other actions is a work of difficulty 


MN, Lf ne Mr: 


with the traces of ſuch lewdneſs did he mark our cor 


by that of VoLumnia z a waggon followed, full of ws 
and paraſites :. the attendants were all of the moſt 'profligate 
character: while Ax TH ON 's lighted mother brought up 


/ 


* 


\ 
' 
| 
| 


and danger. He is a man of the ſword, and his ed 
he has glutted with the blood of his countrymen” far unlike - 


himſelf. Happy he was, if any happineſs can aſſociate 
with guilt ! But as I muſt beware of reproaching his veterans, 
and leſt he ſhould rouze their indignation againſt me, I Will 


ſay nothing of the nature of the war. Though; after all, 
the caſe of the ſoldiers is quite different from yours, Ax- 
THON Y; they followed, but you ſought a leader: you re- 


turned viftorious with the legions from Theſſaly to Brundu- 


ſium. At this place, you did not murder me- A mighty 


favour, indeed ! 1 confeſs it was in your power. Yet, there 


was not a man among all your. troops and attendants, who 


did not think that you ought to ſpare me; for ſo ſtrong is 


the love for our country, that my perſon was looked upon as 


| take, aways and that I now poſſeſs life, becauſe you dd et 
rob me Of it, is it poſſible for me to look on my preſervation. 
as a favour, when the injuries and inſults L have received 
from you ſince are ſuch, that I am obliged to ſpeak What yu 


now hear? 


-w 


ſacred and inviolable even by your legions, becauſe they 


remembered, that by me their country had been preſerved. 
But admitting that you gave me a thing which you. did not 


, 


Cc proceeds in his deſcription, of Ax THOxNx's 


ſcandalous lewdneſs, debauchery, profuſion, and .rapine. 
The effects of his nocturnal revels and of his drunken ex- 


ceſſes are paipted in ſuch colours as to excite the utmoſt 


dilguſt and abhorrence. But the picture is. too nauſeous and 
deteſtable to be laid before youth. I ſhall therefore paſs 


on to the account which the orator gives of Ax r ne- 
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4#Y”s. total! of 7the-reprozches, the curſes; or the 
deteſtation of jp when he was the ſole bidder for 
Pour v's flare and property at à public auction; and 
When he inſolepily ſeized upon the goods of that patriot, 
- whoſe courage had rendered the Romans formidable, and 
- Whoſe juſtice had endeared them to foreign nations. But, 
das Orc ENO obſerves in the words of ſome eld poet, Mat 
fiightly comes, lightly goes. It is incredible,“ he adds, 
e how” ſoon this ill-gotten wealth was ſquandered away. 
The hyperbole: AR — is exquiſitely beautiful. % Was 
e bherfdf,” he adds, Ao veracious ? What 
246 1 talk of Caxnynois!. CHARYBDIõ, if ever any 
ſuch -exifled, Was but a ſingle motiſter. By heavens, it 
ſeemed impoſfible for the ocean itſelf ſo quickly to ſwallow 
down ſo much wealth, ſo widely ſeparated, and in ſuch. va- 
rious places! Nothing remained ſhut or ſealed up: ; nothing 
vas even merked by writing: Whole cellars of wi be were 
laviſhed upon the greateſt miſereants: ſome things became 
the plunder of actors: ſome of actreſſes; his houſe Was 
cerowded with" gameſters and drunkards: the debaueh went 
round for whole days in different places: many likewiſe were 
his play-debts; for even ANTHONY Was not always lueky. 
2 you might have ſeen Pourxx's purple. ꝗ uths bedeck- 
the beds of flaves in their chambers. Ecale then, to 
5 that-all ehis wealth was ſo ſu 3 for 
uch profuſion muſt have quickly Confused not only the 
„Dane of nnn. but whole-eities--arid 


. Power By's' houſe: — ſhared the ſartesfhte, 
Wnt -motiſtrous impudence] for you-to--preſmne to enter 
that houſe ; to croſs the hallowed threſhold ; to prefent your 

—— countenanee before the houſehold Gods of that 

Fangily ! id you · not bhiſt-c0:4well ſ in a houſe Which 

none ooẽi behold, which none eould paſs by for · a leng tine 
— Modding tears? M houſe, in whieh, however ſenſe- 


eld yeu- ma he, it was impo ſſible ihat any ching ond ge 
60 ple q i utc ou ce rene PIR: 
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own houſe, when yon beheld'the navat poi which” aderned 
binch and reſſettion, your cannot wholly forget yourſelf, your | 
paſt life; and your connettions; nor do! believe that it was 
poſſible for you not to be diſtracted both aſteep and awake. 
However violent and abandoned you are knoun to be, when 
the formof that matehleſs hero: preſented itſelf to your fan- 
cy, you muſt; if aſleep, have ſtarted up in horror, and even 
;f awake, have been ſeized with frenzy. For my patt, 


indeed, I pity the very walls and roof. Never before did 


that houſe behold any thing but what was modeſt,” but what 
diſcovered the greateſt purity of conduct, the greatelt ſanc- 
tity of manners. You well know; conſcript Fathers, that 
Pomryzy” was a man not leſs amiable in his private thaw. 
eminent in his publie capacity; nor was his conduct abraad 
more praiſeworthy than his œconomy at home. Yet in that 
very houſe, the bed-chambers are now converted into vrothels, 
and the dining-rooms into the moſt vulgar haunts of drunk 

enneſs and gluttony. But ANTroNy denies all this. 
Do not, pray do not inquire farther into it. He is become 
quite frugal and temperate : he has divoreed his attreſs with 
all the formality of law: he has taken his keys from her: 


he has turned her out of doors. Would vou wiſh for a) 
more reputable citizen; — Sof whole” 
life nothing can be: pointed but deſerving of greater cem 
mendation than bis having divorced an ates ).. 
After a few remarks on a particular * of AN T Ho- 
NY's filly vaaity, CIogRO, as if checking himſelf for ta- 
king notice of ſuch trifles, ſays, * but L will paſs over theſe 
faults, which are not peculiar to that character, in which you. 
have harraſfed-your country: let me return to the ſcene 
in which you were diſtinguiſned; I mean the civil war, — 
a war begun, contrived, and undertaken by your means — . 
a war, to which you were unequal, as well on account f 
your cowardice, as your luſt. Veu had taſtsd, or rather 
* Thoſe ſpoils were fixed there as honourable* monuments. 5 
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{ſwallowed down the blood of your countrym | '2 you had 


been in one battle, that of Pharſalia; and there you led the 
van: you had murdered Lucius Douirius, a man of 
the greateſt quality and eminence : you cruelly haraſſed 
and put to the ſword ſeveral who had eſcaped fromthe battle, 
and whom Cx SAR would perhaps have pardoned, as he did 
ſome others, After ſo many, and ſuch glorious ' ations, 
| why did you not follow CSsAR into Africa, eſpecially 
as fo TON of the war was yet unfiniſhed ?* What paſſed 
then ? In what degree of favour were you with CASAR 
on his return from Africa? What rank did you hold ? 
Fou had been his quæſtor When he was general; and his 
© maſter of the horſe when he was dictator: you had been the 
leader of the war, the adviſer of his cruelty, a partner in his 
15 E and, as you yourſelf aſſerted, his adopted ſon and 
eir by will. Vet, by his order, you were called upon for 
the money due from you to the treaſury for Pourzx's 
houſe, gardens, and goods. At firſt you anſwered with down- 
right fierceneſs ; and to fhow how willing I am to allow you 
ſome merit, I own that what you ſaid was almoſt juſt and 
equitable: CæsAR, to afk mt for money ! Has he any 
better right than I have to aſk it of him? Has he conquered 
without me? > That he could not do. It was I who fur- 
iſhed. him with a pretext for the civil war ;—who paſſed 
' ruinous laws ;—who took up arms againſt the conſuls and 
generals of the Roman people, againſt the Gods, the religion 
of my country, and againſt my country herſelf. Did he 
conquer for himſelf alone? No : if the guilt was in common, 

| why ſhould not the booty be in common too ? _ You de- 
manded only what was reaſonable ; but what did that ſignify 
While he had more power). . CicE Ro then ſays, 

that Cs AR ſent foldiers to arreſt ANTHONY and his bail 


for the money; that ANTHONY made out an inventory of 
his effects, which exhibited only the miſerable relics of his 
plunder and extravagance; and that CæsAR put a ſtop to 
0 ho fo Foo Jong (WM 
I be orator, in the next place, rallies An rMONT en his 
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sowardiee in not accompanying CæsaxR to Spain, tofigh 
againſt the ſons of Pour EY, whoſe inheritance he bad in- 


| vaded and shot attempts to recbwer chern paternat eftate be 


ought therefore to have oppoſed with all his might. But 
ANTHONY left the fighting part of the bufineſs to others, 
while he indulged himſelf in the moſt infamous exceſſes at 
Narbonne in Gaul. His return thence to Rome is deſ- 
cribed with great pleaſantry, and contraſted with that of 
Ci RO, who had lately come back, from a wiſh to do 
ſome ſervice to his country. But,“ ſay he to AN THO- 
NY, *as you aſked me how I found my way home; I anſwer 
in the firſt place, by day, and not by night. In the next 
place, gent 1d ſhoes ; not in a ſhort cloak 
and pattens. But you Took at me with an angry eye ! Surely 
you would be glad to be friends with nie, if you knew how 
much I am aſhamed of that infamy, which gives you no con- 
cern. Of all the indecencies among mankind, never did I ſee 
any thing more ſcandalous! That you who looked upon your- 
ſelf as maſter of the horſe, who deſigned next year to ſolicit, 
or rather to demand the conſulſhip, ſhould run about in pat- 
tens and a ſhort cloak through all the corporations and colo- 
nies of Gaul, where we uſed to folicit for the conſulſhip, 
when that office was to be procured by modeſt ſolicitation, 


and not by an inſolent demand! But obſerve the levity of 


the fellow. Having come to the Red Rocks about four 
o'clock in the afternoon, he ſlunk into a tippling-booth, 


where he concealed himſelf, and drank hard till night. 


Then he drove, in his chaiſe to the city ; and came all- 
muffled up, to his houſe. Says the porter, Who are you ? 
A letter carrier from Marx ANTHONY, anſwers the 
other, He is immediately introduced to the lady, on whoſe 
account he came; and gives her a letter, which ſhe read 
with tears. It was, indeed, lovingly written, and contain- 
ed in ſubſtance; That from thenceforward he would 
have nothing to do with the attreſs ; that he had tranf- 


WW ferred all his afeftion from -the one to the other, At this 
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ſhe wept again, and more plentifully, Then the good-natu- 
red man could not bear it: he unmuffled his head, and flew 
to her embrace, Infamous wretch ! (I cannot uſe a milder, 
or a juſter epithet) was it to amuſe a woman with the unex- 
Qed diſcovery of ſo vile a creature as yourſelf, that you 
filled the city with nocturnal terrors, and ſpread for ſome 
days a general alarm through all Itaiy'?* One object of 
your paſſion was at your houſe ; but another, and a more 
ſcandalous one, was abroad: you were afraid your eſtate 
would be ſeized to pay off your debts. . The reaſon you aſ- 
ſigned for your return in a public aſſembly made you even the 
jeſt of the populace. 80 i e 8952 1 
But enough of ſuch light matters: let us come to affairs 
of greater weight and importance. When CæsAR re- 
turned from Spain, you were by far the moſt forward of all 
others in meeting him. You both went and returned with 
difpatch, that he might Know, though you were not valiant 
you were at leaſt attive. / Again, ſome way or other, you 
t into his good graces; for this was the charatteriſtic of 
:Czsar, that when he knew a man to be deſperately in debt 
and want, and at the, ſame time an enterpriſing miſcreant, 
he gladly received ſuch a fellow into his boſom-friendſhip, 
As you, therefore, had theſe eminent recommendations in 
your own perſon, he ordered that you ſhould be returned 
conſul even along with himſelf,” .... This leads C1- 
CERO into a detail of ſome very diſhonourable manceuvres 
praftiſed both by Casarx and ANTHONY with reſpeft to 
DoLABELLA, whom the former had flattered with the hopes 
of the conſulſhip, and whom he afterwards affronted by an 
open repulſe. ANTHONY is alſo charged with having, 
in bis quality of augur, made the auſpices ſubſervient to his 
own purpoſe, ęither in impeding, or confirming DoARBEL- 
LA's cleftion at pleaſure, ; | 


% 


* 
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After ſome ſevere ſtrictures on AnTaony's inſolence 

aud impiety in thus fallifying the auſpices, let me, ſays 

* The ſuddennleſs and ſecrecy of Ax rue x vs return to Rome 
at CSA was dead, 


gave riſe to a general ſuſpicion t 
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Ctcznro, * now proceed to the Lupercal games,* left, 
in my ſpeech, I ſhould ſkip over one very beautiful incident 
among the many that have bend in the courſe of Marx 
AxrHONx's life. He is no hypocrite, conſcript Fathers. 
It is plain, that he is now touched : he ſweats: he grows 
pale: let him do any thing but vomit, as he did in the 
Minutian portico. | I ſhould be glad to know what apolo- 
25 gy he can plead for ſuch ſcandalous behaviour, that I may 
ſee what improvement he has made in return for the large 
wages he paid to his rhetoric-maſter, | FOR 
Your colleague (Julius CESAR) fat in the roſtra 
cloathed in a purple robe, upon a throne of gold, with a crown 
on his head. You went up to him; you approached his 
throne : though you were a Lupercal, yet you ought to 
have remembered, that you were at the ſame time a conſul :' 
you produced a royal diadem : the forum ſet up a general 
groan, Whence came that diadem ! You did not pick 
up one that had been throw away: you brought from home 
the deſigned, the pre- meditated treaſon. Every time yo 
put it on his head the people ſent up a groan of anguiſh; 
but when he rejected it, a ſhout of applauſe. You there- 
fore, traitor ! were the only one to be found, who, after 
eitabliſhing tyranny, wiſhed your own colleague to becom̃e 
your ſovereign ; while, at the ſame time, you made an ex- 
periment how far the patience and forbearance of the Roman 
people could extend. ; | e : | 
 & You then affected to move his compaſſion: you threw 
yourſelf as a ſuppliant at his feet. For what favour ? That 
you might be a flave. This could be a favour to you alone, 
who from your childhood have been trained up to be the 
5 paſſive object of every indignity,—to be a pliant, ready 
- ſlave. But ſurely you had no ſuch commiſſion from us and 
the people of Rome, Beautiful, was your eloquence when - 
* Thoſe games were inſtituted in honour of PA x, whoſe prep 


» during the celebration of them, ran naked about the ſtreets and, 
were indulged in many levities, at any other time highly incon- 


* Y 


ſiſtent with the gravity of the Roman character. 
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naked,» you harangued the people! Could any thing be 


more diſgraceful, more infamous, more de ferving of the 
ſevereſt puniſhment than this ? Do you expect, that I am 


to goad you with reproaches ? If you have the ſmalleſt 


{ 


pariicle of ſenſibility about you, ihis Tpeech muſt wound, 
_* muſt harrow up your ſoul. Tender, as I am, of detrafting 
from the glory of our greateſt charafters, yet I cannot help 


ſaying, with the utmoſt afflittion of mind, that it is a blot 
on our patriouſm to Jet the man live, who placed a royal 
diadem on another's head, whilſt all the world confeſſes, 
that the man, who rejected it, was juſlly put to death. 


He even ordered this mention of the circumſtance to be 


entered at the time in the public records: That Mark 


ANTHONY, the conſul, at the command. of the people, offered 
royalty to Caius CæsAR, perpetual diftator ; but that 


CæsA declined it. | 16% | | 
« Now, indeed, I am not ſurpriſed, that you diſturb. 
the- public tranquility ;—that you not only hate the city 
but the ſun ;—that you paſs your life with the moſt aban- 
doned ruffians, not only intemperately, but without any 
manner of thought: for, in time of peacc, where can you 
have a footing 2 How can you be ſheltered by laws and 
regulations, who did your beſt to aboliſh them by introducin g 
royal authoruy ? Was TarQuinN baniſhed? Were 
gSPURIUS Cassius, MELivus, Marcus ManLiivs, 
Put to death for this that many ages after contrary to all law, 
a. king ſhould be ſet up in Rome by ANTRHony ! But to 
return to the auſpices. | | = 
«& Give me leave to alk you, how you would have be- 
haved in the buſineſs, which was to have come before 
CsAR on the Ides of March? I hear, indeed, you 
came . becauſe you imagined that I was to have 
ſpoken about the auſpices, which, though falſified, there 
was a neceſſity of obeying. The guardian genius of Rome 
freed you from the danger of that day.* But do you 
* It appears ſrom this, that CickRo intended to impeach. 


Ax Tho before the ſenate, on the very day that Casar 
was put to death. 
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imagine, that the death of CæsAR has prevented your be- 
ing tried upon the nature of thoſe auſpices ? . . . . « 
Hew you fled, how you trembled on that glorious day J. 
Into what a fit of deſpair did you fall through the conciouſ- 
neſs of your guilt, while out of the general rout you privately; 
retired to your ,.own houſe, through the favour of thoſe 
who intended to ſave you! O my vainly unerring prophetic; 
5. I told our brave deliverers in the Capitol, When 
they deſited me to go and exhort you to protett the ſtate, 
that, whale you were under the influence of fear, you would . 
promiſe every thing ; but, as ſoon as your fears were over, 
that you would reſume your old character. While others, 
therefore, wavered in their ſentiments reſpecting you, I was . 
ſtill fixed in my opinion: I did not ſee you all that, or the 
following day; nor did: I believe that a laſting coalition 
could be effetted by any treaty between the beſt of patriots 
and the moſt inveterate of rebels. Three days after, I went 
to the temple of TELLUs,* and indeed much againſt m 
will, as the avenues to it were blocked up by the ſoldiers 
under arms, What a day was that for you, AnTrony ! . 
Though you have ſo ſuddenly commenced my foe, yet I 
cannot help pitying you, for blaſting the glory which you 
acquired on that occaſion, by your ſubſequent conduQt. 
Immortal Gods ! how good, how great a man you might 
have been, could you have retained a juſt ſenſe of what 
paſſed on that day!. . But though fear, for a while, 
made you a worthy citizen, the reſtraint was only of a ſhort 
continuance, That audaciouſneſs, which is your inſepara- 
ble attendant when you are not influenced by fear, rendered 
you a miſcreant. Even at that time, when you ſtood faireſt 
in every body's opinion but mine, you traitorouſly attended 
as chief mourner at the funeral of the tyrant, if a funeral it 
can be called. Yours was that plauſible panegyric, that pa- 
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lt was in this temple that ANTHONY, by right of his con ſu- 
lar office, aſſembled the ſenate, on the third day after Cx$sAan's 


death. | | 
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ll. - thetic addreſs that artful excitement of the people's fury. 
W © You you, T ſay, kindled thoſe firebrands, with which his 
. =" corpſe was half conſumed, and which dane down the 
bouſe of Lucius Bel inn bet It was you, who let 

i 7 looſe upon us thoſe deſperate ruffians, for the moſt part ſlaves, 
\_ whoſe attacks we were obliged to repel by violence. Yet, 
as if vour foulneſs had been wiped off, on the following days 
vou paſſed ſome noble decrees of the dane againſt the grant- 
ing any particular immunities, on CæxsAR's account, after 
the Ides of March. You yourſelf mentioned the exiles : 
vou muſt alfo remember what you ſaid on the ſubjett of 
immunities; and, to crown the whole, you aboliſhed the 
office of dictator. By this laſt action it appeared as if you 
had ſo complete an averſion to kingly government, that you 
were reſolved to take away all apprehenſion of 1 it, wann 

might have ariſen from the late dictator. | 


& To others the ſtate of affairs ſeemed to be in tran- 
Juillity : but my thoughts were far different, While you 
0 at the helm, I dreaded a general wreck. Was I miſtaken 
in him ? Or could he longer be unlike himſelf ? Bills of 
immunity were ſtuck up all over the Capitol, in the very 
e of the ſenate who had forbidden them by an expreſs 
decree: they were ſold not only to lingle perſons, but to 
whole bodies of people: : the privileges « of Rome were grant- 
ed, not merely to individuals, but t6 entire provinces. 
. conſcript Fathers, if theſe acts remain in force 
which could have no validity were our conflitation invio- 
late, you may bid adieu to all your provinces : not only 
our revenues, but the whole ſyRem of Roman . muſt 
be deſtroyed by this domeſtic venality. 585 | 


What is become of all the millions _ Were Ws. 
in the temple of Oes? (che public treafury,) Fatal, in- 
deed, were thoſe ſpoils of Iawlet, confiſcation! But provi- 
ded they were not returned-to their right owners, they were 
ſufficient to ſupply the exigeneies of the ſlate. But, by 
what means could you, * on the Ides of March, were 
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above a million in debt, pay if off before the firſt of April 7 
Innumerable, indeed, were the favours, which many purcha- 
ſed with your privity and connivance. But one notable de- 
cree was ſtuck up in the Capitol relating to DRI OTARUs, 
the firm friend of the Roman people: — a meaſure, which 
nobody, even in the midſt of affliftion, could help ſmiling 
at. For, was ever any man a greater enemy to another than 
CSAR was to DEJOTARUS, in common with all thoſe 
whom the tyrant knew to be well- affected to the Roman re- 
public? It ſeems, then, that DzjoTAarus became the 
favourite of a man when dead, from whom when alive he 
never received the leaſt kindneſs, or the leaſt Juſtice.”. . , 
Particular inſtances of Czsar's violent and ungrateful 
ſeizure of DE jJoTARUs's property and poſſeſſions are here 
enumerated; to which the orator adds, all this when alive 
he robbed him of; when dead he reſtored.” But CICERO 
explains the myſtery, by informing. the ſenate, that An- 
THONY had obtained for this favour a note of hand to a 
conſiderable amount from the deputies of DR OTARUs, 
men of honour, but without experience, who unadviſedly 
purchaſed what DEjJoTARVUS had a right to recover. 
Why need I mention,” continues CIRRO, © the 
other notes without number, which this ſon of rapine has ob- 
. tained by the like means of fraud and venality? Hence it 
is, that fuch heaps of money are piled up at his houſe, that 
it is not told, but weighed out. But how blind is avarice! 
A bill has been lately flock up, by which the moſt wealth 
cities of Crete are freed from their taxes, and it is en! 
in a pretended att of C=sar's, that the ifland was never 
to be a province after the'expiration of BRurus's procon- 
fulſhip. Are you in your ſenſes ANTHONY? Do you 
not deferve a ſtrait waiftcoat ? x How could Cæ8SsAR have 
paſſed a decree for granting ſuch privileges to Crete after 


BRurus's government, when BRUTus had nothing to 


* The phraſe is here modernized in the tranſlation, in order ts 
give a keeaer ſting to the reproach of inſanity; 
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do with that iſland while Cæs ARM was alive ? Vet by the 
venality of this decree, abſurd or frivolous as it may ap- 
pear, the province of Crete is: loſt to us for ever!” , 
In order to ſheiv that ANTHONY was ready to ſell any 
thing for Which he could find a purchaſer, CIE RO men- 
tions his having forged” a law in CæsAR's name for recalling 
certain perſons from baniſhment, who probably paid him 
well; while he refuſed the like pardon to three or four more, 
who, as they had been equally partners in calamity, ought 
Equally to have been the objetts of his compaſſion· But 
che latter could not come up to his price. He treated them 
_ therefore, with the ſame cruel inſenſibility as he had be- 
fave ſhewn towards his on uncle in a fimilar ſituation. 


This, however, was not the only proof of his unnatural 


baſeneſs to that uncle. On the return of the latter from 
exile, ANTHONY prompted him at different times to be a 
eandidate for ſome. offices in the Rate, and ſecretly contrived 
to ſet up ſuch opponents as might expoſe him to ridicule and 
indignit). With all manner of abuſe,” ſays CIcE RO, 


you affronted the man, whom, had you had the leaſt ſenſe | 


of your duty, you ought. to have looked upon as a ſecond 
father: , His daughter, your couſin, you divorced, having 
firſt looked out for ano her wife, That was not enough: you 
| fTeandalouſiy defamed a woman of the firifteſt virtue. | Conld 
you go farther ? Ves; you were not even ſatisfied with that: 
in a full houſe of the ſenate, where your uncle was preſent 
on the. firſt of January, you had the impudence to lay, 
that the ground of your difference with DoLAaBELLA was 
your diſcovery of his having debauched your couſin and 
wife: Who can pretend to judge which was moſt predomi- 
nant on this occaſion, your unpudence in the ſenate, your 
villany to DOLABELLA, your indecency. in the hearing 
of your uncle, or your cruel language againſt an unfortunate 
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From theſe foul ſlains in AnTarony's conduct towards 
his neareſt relations, Ciczro turns once more to the far 
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ther expoſition of his venality, his forgeries, his diſregard. 
of all laws: as well as of all decency, his ſeizure of the houſes 
and eſtates of men of the moſt reſpeQtable characters, his 

converting the retreats deſigned for ſtudy into the haunts of 
debauchery and riot, his ſcandalous proceſſions all over the 
country, and his azarming return to Rome. We remems 
bered,” ſays the orator, © CIN NA too powerful; SY LLA af. 


terwards uſurping abſolute authority; and CæsAR ruling a- 
ver us as a king, Theſe, perhaps, had ſwords but their ſwords 


were ſheathed, and few in number. AnTrony uſed 
no diſguiſe to conceal his daring attack on our liberties. Be 
entered the city, followed by battalions of ſoldiers in mar- 
tial array; and we ſaw bucklers piled up in litters carried 
along . . . . The ſenate was to have met by adjournment 
on the very day of his return; but every. one fled in 2 
panic at his approach. He, who neither wanted nor - 
deſired any fenate, but was rather glad to fee us diſperſe, 
immediately ſet about bis ſtrange, his marvellous operations, 
Though he had before ſtood up for the validity of even 
CæsAk's private notes and memorandums, while he could 
gain by them, he now diſannulled CæsAR's poſitive laws, 
ſome of them highly commendable, that he might overthrow 
the conſtitutions He prorogued the number of years, du- 


ring which a province could he held; and the ſame man who 


ought to have been a champion for Czsar's als, repealed 
them all, whether of a publlc or a private nature. . . He 
paid as little regard to CæsAR's will as to his laws. The 
ſtatues and pictures, which, together with his gardens, C. 
SAR had bequeathed as a legacy io the Roman people, were 
removed to ANTHONY'S place of reſidence ).. 
The flatement of this laſt fact affords CIcERO a fin 
opportunity for rallying ANTHONY on his wonderful rever- 
ence for Czsar's memory. Do you love him,” ſays he, 
dg even in death? What greater honour could he attain to, 
than to have a ſhrine, an image, a conſecrated pavilion, and 
a prieſt ? Therefore as Jue1iTER, MaARs, and Romurvus; 


have their prieſts, ſo is Maxx ANTHONY prieſt to the 
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deified Cx5ar! But why FR you ſtop here ? Why are 
you not ſolemnly ordained? Name your day: look out 
for a proper perſon to perform the ceremony: nobody will 
refuſe. Deteſtable wretch ! Whether confidered as the Prieſt 
of a tyrant, or of a breathleſs corple! Now attend to my 
next queſtion.” Do you know what day this is? Are you 
ignorant that yeſterday was the fourth day of the Roman 
games in the circus. ; and that you yourſelf propoſed a law io 
people, that a fifth day fhould be referved for Casam ? 
Why then are we. not in our proper robes ? Why js there 
ſo little regard paid 30 the obſervance of your law in honour 
of CæsAR ? Did you ſuffer a day to be profaned by pub- 
lic ſupplications to him, and yet refuſe him ſhrines? Either 
aboliſh your ſuperſtition in ae reſpett, or preſerve A 
Pete” 3 
The only way in which . 8 ſeeming Ten * 
ency with reſpect to CæsAR could be accounted for, was 
by ſuppoſing that he made every thing ſquare with his own 
intereſt, not with CæsAR's dignity. C1ctro defies him 


do make any other defence, and ironically expreſſes a . great 


defire to bave ſome ſpecimen of his oratorical powers. 1 
know, ſays he, „that your grandfather was a man of 
cloquence ; but there is more openneſs in your manner of 
delivery: he never harangued in a naked figure; your can- 
dour and ſimplicity bared your very boſom to our view. 
What! no reply to this ? Will you not venture to 
your lips? Is there nothing in all this long oration which 
you think yourſelf able to anſwer ? But let us drop the: 
endleſs exalogue of your paſt crimes, - Juſtify, if you can, 
your condutt on this very day, and at the very inftant I am: 
Now tpeaking. Why is the ſenate ard; with a body 
of ſoldiers under arms? Why are. your guards here preſent: 
with ſwords in their hands? Why are not the doors of the 
temple of Concorxp thrown open? Why do you bring 
into the Forum the Iiyræans, a race the molt ſavage of all” 
mank ind, with their quiver and their darts? He anſwers me, 


| 1855 he does it Tr has perſonal Jum.” Never was 
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the weakneſs of this precarious ſafeguard of tyrants more 
—— expoſed than in the following n | 


PERORATION. 


« Are not a  thouftal deaths then — as hot * 
being able to live in your own country, Without a guard of N 


. 


armed ſoldiers ? But feeble and weak, believe me, is that 
guard. The eſteem and affections of your fellow: citizens, 
not your arms, muſt be your defence. Theſe the Roman . 
people will pluck out of your hands ; and I hope I ſhall 
live to ſee it. But whatever may be my fate, believe me, 
when you follow ſuch counſels, your reign. will be but ſhort, 
Too long has your generous ſpouſe, to whom I mean no re- 
proach; owed the third debt ſhe has to pay to the people of 
Rome.* The Romans have ſtill able Reerſmen to place at | 
the helm of their government. Through whatever quarters | 
of the world they are diſperſed, with them remains the 
ſafety of this republic, or rather the republic herſelf, who, 
though juſt avenged of her wrongs, has not yet recovered 
her luſtre, - True it is, our country has youths of the greateſt 
quality and virtuds, determined -to defend her. An unwil- 
lingneſs to diſturb the public tranquility may have induced 
them to retire; but the diſtreſſes of their country will quickly 
recall them, Sweet i is the name of peace, "ndincflimable 
her bleſſings ; but wide is the difference between peace and 
ſervitude, Peace is tranquil freedom : flavery, the moſt 
deteſtable of evils, is to be averted, not by force only, but 
even by death, But though our brave deliverers have with- 
drawn themſelves from our eyes, yet have they left a a. glori- 


ous precedent. They have done what no man ever did be- 


* FüuLVIA, Who was . s wife, had before been 
married to CLoDius and to Cur1o, both notorious fomenters 
of ledition. The firſt was killed by MiLo; the ſecond by Jusa, 
2 whom CæsAx had ſent him with a party of forces; and 

1CERO here expreſſes his confidence, that her third huſband, 
ANTHONY, ae, meet the lame 255 | | 
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fore. BRvrus made war upon TA RN, who continued 
however, a king, while monarchy was agreeable to the con- 
ſtitution of Rome. SyurIUus Cassius, SPpuRivs 
MzlLlus, Marcus Manrivs, were put to death for 
incurring a ſuſpicion of aiming at royalty. But our de- 
liverers have the merit of being the firſt, whoſe {ſwords 
ä reached not the aſpirer to regal power, but the poſleſlor of 
it; an action not only admirable and godlike, but held out 
for our imitation, ſince the glory of its author is ſuch, that 
ven itſelf ſeems too narrow to contain it. For though 
the conſciouſneſs of performing a moſt beautiful deed is itſelf 
a ſuſficient reward; yet, in my opinion, ſhort- lived man 
ought not to deſpiſe the farther recompence of immortal 
. wy 3 . 
„ Call to mind, therefore, Maxx AnTHony, that 


glorious day, when you aboliſhed the diftatorſhip : ſet in 

view the tranſports of the ſenate and the people of Rome: 
oppoſe to theſe objects the treaſures Re pre} you and 
your party; then will you be ſenſible of the difference be- 
twixt praiſe and profit. But in vain : for as ſome people, 
benumbed and diſcaſed, loſe all reliſh for the moſt ſavoury 
food ; ſo the luſtful, the covetous, the guilty, never can 
taſte the exquiſite ſweetneſs of true glory. But, if glory 
has no claims to reclaim you to your duty, has fear nothing 
to deter you from your miſcreant purpoſes ? You diſregard 
all judicial proceedings. —If this ariſes from a conſciouſneſs 

of innocence, I commend it: if from the inſolence of 
power, little are you ſenſible how much the man has to dread 
who entertains ſuch a diſregard. But if you are above dread- 
ing any thing from brave men and worthy citizens, whom 
means of arms you ſet at defiance as to any, attempt upon 
your perſon ; yet, believe me, your own ereatures will not 
long endure you. What a life is it to be day and night in 
conſtant alarm from your own people, unleſs they are under 
greatec obligations to you, than any of CasAar's deſtroy - 
ers were to him! But are you in any reſpett to be compared 
with him ? He: had capacity, ſenſe, memory, learning; 
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foreſight, reflection, and ſpirit. His warlike achievements, 


though ruinous to his country, were certainly, great. 


Through inexpreſſible toil, through numberleſs dangers, be 


laid a ſcheme for a long poſſeſſion of power; and What he 
projefted; he accompliſhed. He cajoled the wg, 
multitude with preſents, with ſhews, with largeſſes, wit! 


 entertainments : he obliged: his. friends by his liberality, 


and his enemies by a ſemblance of clemency. In ſhort, 
he made the habit of ſlavery tolerable to a free ſlate, partly 
through fear and partly by patience. 1 
“The luſt of power was, I own, common to you both; 
though in no other reſpect can you admit of a compariſon 
with him. But, from all the misfortunes, inflifted. by him 
upon our country, this advantage has accrued, that the peo- 
le of Rome have now learned how far any man is to be 
E they have learned whom to truſt, and whom to 
avoid. This gives you no concern; nor do you dream 
that it is enough for the braveſt of men to have now learned 
how amiable in itſelf, how glorious in its report it is, to kill 
a tyrant. If they could not bear with Casas, will the 


* 
endure an ANTHONY ? Be aſſured, that the world will 


henceforward run into ſuch an enterprize with eagerneſs ; 


nor will they long wait for an opportunity, 


. 5. Calt at length a conſidering eye, Maxx AnTrony, 
upon your country. Reflect not on thoſe with whom you 
live, but on thoſe from whom you are deſcended. . How- 
ever you may ſtand with me, yet reconcile yourſelf to your _ 
country. But of this you are the beſt judge. One thing, 
for my own part, I will here openly declare. In my youth, 
1 defended my country: in my old age I will not abandon 
her. The ſword of CataLine I deſpiſed ; never ſhall I 
dread yours. With pleaſure ſhould I expoſe my perſon, if, 
by my blood, the liberties of Rome could be immediatel 
recovered, and the people of Rome delivered from that 
pregnancy of affliction, with which they have been fo long 
in labour. For if, almoſt twenty years ago, I declared in 


this very temple, that no death could be untimely to me, 
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after having filled the office of conſul, much more truly ean 
I declare the ſame now that I am an aged man. To me, 
conſcript Fathers, death is even deſirable, now. that I have 
erformed all the duties, which my flation and character 
Tequired, I have only two things to wiſh for : the firſt, 
than which the Gods themſelves cannot beſtow on me a 
greater favour, is, that I may leave Rome in the enjoyment 
of her liberty: the other, that the reward of every man be 
proportioned to what he has deſerved of his country ! _ 

Some of the beſt written invectives in the Engliſh lan- 
guage will be found in Jun1vs's letters, and in thoſe of 
the late Dr. SHEBBEARE, addreſſed to the People of En- 
gland. As both theſe collections are in every body's 


hands, I ſhall only ſelect for inſertion here one letter from 


the former, in order to render the ſeries of examples in each 


branch of eloquence complete. 


— 


mmm mm—_ 

a % 
TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, 
4 MY LORD, 8 9 5 36 


IF the meaſures, in which you have been moſt ſucceſs- 
ful, had been ſupported by any tolerable appearance of ar- 
gument, I ſhould ht thought my time not ill employed, in 
continuing} to examine your conduct as a minifler, and 


Dating it fairly to the public. But when I ſee queſtions of 


dhe higheſt national importance carried as they have been, 
Sod the- firſt principles of the conſtitution openly violated, 
Ixrthout argument or decency, I confeſs I give up the cauſe 


This example is ſelected from Jun1vs ſolcly for the beauty 


of its compoſition, being perhaps the moſt finiſhed thing of the 


Kind jo the Engliſh language. 


x: + Jon ros had” be fore publiſhed ſome very ſeyere letters on 


the duke's adminiſtrat ion. 
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in deſpair. The meaneſt of your ' predeceſſors had abilities 
ſufficient to give a colour to their meaſures. If they invas 
ded the rights of the people, they did not dare to offer a direct 
in ſult to their e t 1964 and in former times, the moſt 
venal parliaments made it a condition, in their bargain with 
the miniſter, that he ſhould furniſh them with ſome plauſible 
pretences for ſelling their country and themſelves. You 
have had the merit of 1ntroducing a more compendious ſy 
tem of government and logic. You neither addreſs yourfelf 
to the paſſions, nor to the underſtanding, but ſimply to the 
touch. You apply yourſelf immediately to che feelings of 
your friends; who, contrary to the forms of parliament, 
never enter heartily into a debate until they have Head. It 
Relinquiſhing, therefore, all idle views of amendment 
to your Grace, or of benefit to the public, let me be per- 
mitted to conſider your charatter and condutt merely as a ſub- 
je of curious ſpeculation.—There is ſomething in both, 
which diſtinguiſhes you not only from all other miniſters, but 
all other men: it is not that you do wrong by deſign: but 
that you ſhould never do right by miſtake : it is not that your 
indolence, and your activity have been equally. miſapplied; 
but that the firſt uniform principle, or if 1 may fo call it, 
the genius of your life, ſhould have carried you. through 


every poſſible change and contradiction of conduct, without 


the momentary imputation, or colour of a virtue; and that 
the wildeſt ſpirit of inconſiſtency ſhould never once have 
betrayed you into a wiſe, or honourable action. This, I own, 
22 an air of ſingularity to yout fortune, as well as te your 

rſpolition, Let us look back together to a ſcene, in which 
a mind like yours will find nothing to repent of. Let us try, 
my Lord, how well you ſupported the various relations in 


which you ſtood, to your ſovereign, your country, your 


friends, and yourſelf, Give us, if it be poſſible, ſome ex- 
cuſe to pollerity, and to ourſelves, for ſubmitting to your 
adminiſtration, If not the abilities of a great miniſter, if 
not the integrity of a patriot, or the fidelity of a friend, 
ihew us at leaſt the firmneſs of a man, —For the ſake of your 


%  ENCLISH INVECTIVES. 
miſtreſs, the lover ſhall be ſpared, I will not lead her into 


public as you have done, nor will I inſult the memory 
of departed beauty. Her ſex, which alone made her amia- 
ble in your eyes, makes her reſpeQable in mine. 
The character of the reputed anceſſors of ſome men 
has made it poſſible for their deſcendants to be vicious in the 
extreme, without being degenerate. . Thoſe of your Grace, 
for inſtance, left no diſtreſſing examples of virtue even to their 
legitimate poſterity; and you may look back with pleaſure 
to am illuſtrious pedigree, in Which heraldry has not left a 
lingle good quality upon record, to inſult or upbraid you. 
You have better proofs of your deſcent, my Lord, than the 
regiſter of a marriage, or any troubleſome inheritance of 
reputation. There are ſome hereditary ſtrokes of character, 
by which a family may be as clearly diſtinguiſhed, as by 
the blackeſt features of the human face. Charles the firſt 
lived and died a hypocrite. Charles II. was a hypocrite of 
another ſort, and ſhould have died upon the ſame ſcaffold. 
At the diſtance of a century, we ſee their different charact- 
ers happily revived and blended in-your Grace. Sullen and 
fevere without religion, profitgate without gaiety, you live 
like the latter without being an amiable: companion; and, 
for aught I know, may die as the former without the repu- 
tation of a martyr. . 9 
Lou had already taken your degrees with credit in thoſe 
ſchools, in which the Engliſh nobility are formed to virtue, 
-- when you were introduced to Lord Chatham's protection. 
From Newmarket, White's, and the oppoſition, he gave 
you to the world with an air of popularity, which youn 
men uſually ſet out with, and ſeldom preſerve ade bee. 
plauſible enough to be thought fit for buſineſs; too young 
for treachery; and in ſhort, a patriot: of no unpromiſin 
expectations. Lord Chatham was the earlieſt object of your 
Political wonder and attachment: yet you deſerted him, up- 
on the firſt hopes that cftered of an equal ſhare of power 
with Lord Rockingham. When the Duke of Cumberland's 
firſt negociation failed, and when the favourite was puſhed to 
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the laſt extremity, you ſaved him by joiniog with an admini- 
tration, in which Lord Chatham had refuſed to engage. 
Still, however, he was your friend; and you are yet to ex- 
plain to the world why you conſented to act without him, 
or why, after uniting with Lord Rockingham, you deſerted 
and betrayed him. You complained that no meaſures were 
taken to ſatisfy your patron ; and that your friend, Mr. 
-Wilkes, who bad ſuffered ſo much for the party, had been 
abandoned to his fate. They have ſince contributed not a 
little to your preſent plenitude of power: yet IL think Lord 
Chatham has leſs reaſon than ever to be ſatisfied ; and as for 
Mr. Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greateſt misfortune of his 
life, that you ſhould have ſo many dangerous compenſations 
to make in the cloſet for your former friendſhip with him. 
Your gracious maſter nnderſtands your charatter, and makes 
you a proſecutor, becauſe you have been a friend. Me 
Lord Chatham formed his laſt adminiſtration upon prin- 
eiples, in which you certainly concurred, or you could never 
have been placed at the head of the treaſury, By deſerting 
thoſe principles, and by acting in direct contradiflion to them, 
in which he found you were ſecretly ſupported in the cloſet, 
you ſoon forced him to leave you to yourſelf, and to with- 
draw his name from an adminiſtration, which had been for- 
med on the credit of it, You had then a proſpett of friend. 
| ſhips better ſuited to your genius, and more likely to fix 
your diſpoſition, Marriage is the point, on which ever 
rake is ſtationary at laſt : and truly, my Lord, you may well 
be weary of the circuit you have taken ; for you have now 
fairly travelled through every fign in the political zodiac, 
from the Scorpion, in which you ſtung Lord Chatham to the 
hopes of a Virgin* in the houſe of Bloomſbury. One 
would think that you had ſufficient experience of the frailty 
of nuptial engagements ; or, at leaſt, that ſuch a friend{hi 


as the Duke of Bedford's might have been ſecured to you 


His grace had lately married Miſs Wrotteſly, niece of Cer- 
trude, Ducheſs of Bedford, + F r 
| a 3 
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by the auſpicious marriage of your late Ducheſs. with his“ 
nephew. But ties of this tender nature cannot be drawn 
too cloſe; and it may poſſibly be a part of the Duke's am- 
bition, after making her an honeſt woman, to work a miracle 
of the ſame ſort upon your Grace. This worthy noble- 
man has long dealt in virtue. There has been a large con- 
ſumption of it in his own family; and, in the way of traffic, 
I date ſay he has bought and fold more than half the repre- 
ſentative integrity of the nation. 


In a political view, this union is not imprudent. The 


favour of princes is a periſhable commodity. You have 


now a ſtrength ſufficient to command the cloſet ; and if it 
be neceſſary to betray one friendſhip more, you may ſet 
even Lord Bute at defiance. Mr. Stuart Me“ Kenzie may 
poſſibly remember what uſe the Duke of Bedford uſually 


makes of his power; and our gracious ſovereign, I doubt 


not, rejoices at this firſt appearance of union among his ſer- 
-vants. His late Majeſty, under the happy influence of a 


family connection between his miniſters, was relieved from 


the cares of the government. A more active prince may, 


perhaps, obſerve with ſuſpicion, by what degrees an artful 


fervant grows upon his maſter, from the firſt unlimited pro- 
feſſions of duty and attachment, to the painful repreſentation 
of the neceſſity of the royal ſetvice, and ſoon, in regular 


Progreſſion, to the humble inſolence of dictating in all the 
Abſequious ſorms of perempiory ſubmiſſion. The interval 


is garefully-employed in forming connections, creating in- 
-  terefis, collecting a party, and laying; the foundation of dous 
ble marriages; until the deluded prince, who thought he had 
tound a creature proſtituted to his ſervice, and. inſignificant 
enough. to be always dependent upon his pleaſiire, finds him 
at laſt tao ſtrong to be commanded, and too formidable to be 
removed. - EAST „ini ( f Wee 
, Your Grace's public conduct as a miniſter is but the 
- counterpart of your private hiſtory: — che ſame inconliflency, 


Upper Ui. 


Tiſs Z:d4d:1, after her divorce from the Duke, mailed Lord 
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the ſame contradictions. In America, we trace you, from 
the firſt oppoſition'to the Stamp Act, on principles of con. 
venience, to Mr. Pitt's ſurrender of the right; then forward 
to Lord Rockingham's ſurrender of the fact; then back 
again to Lord Rockingham's declaration of the right; then 
forward to taxation with Mr. Townſend; and, in the laſt 
inſtance, fiom-the genile Conway's undetermined di ſeretionʒ 
to blood and compulſion with the Duke of Bedford. Vet, 
if we may believe the ſimplicity of Lord Nortk's eloquence; 
at the opening of next ſeſſions you are once more to be the 
patron of America. Is this the wiſdom of a great miniſter # 
or, is it the ominous vibration of a pendulum ? Had you 
no opinion of your own, my Lord ? or, was it the pratifis 
dation of betraying every party, with which you have been 
united, and of deſerting every political principle in which 
vou had concurred, ee q 
„ 'Your enemies may turn their eyes, without regret 
flom this admirable ſyſtem of provincial government. They 
will find gratification enough in che ſurvey of your domeſtic 
and foreign policy. 12 5 M n en ee 
I, inſtead of diſowning Lord Shelburne the Britifly 
tourt had interpoſed with dignity and firmneſs, you know, 
my Bond, that Corſica wonld never have been invaded. 
The. French ſaw the weakneſs of a diſtracted miniſtry, 
and. were juſtified in treating you with contempt. They 
would, probably, have yielded in the firſt inſtance, rath- 
than hazard a rupture with this country; but, being once 
engaged, they cannot retreat without diſhonour. Com- 
mon feriſe foreſees conſequences which have eſeaped your 
Grace's penetration. Either we- ſuffer the French to make* 
an acquiſition, the importance of which you have probably+ - 
no conception of; or we oppoſe them by an | underhand 
management, which only diſgraces us in the eyes of Eu 
rope, without anſwering any purpoſe of policy or prudence. 
From ssetęt, indirect alſliſtance, a tranſition to ſome more 
open geti fte meaſures becomes unavoidable ; till at laſt we, 
lind ourfelves principal in the war, and are oþliged to ho- 
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zard every thing for an objet which might have originally 
been obtained without expence or danger. I am not ver- 


ſed in che politics of the north; but this I believe is certain + 
that half the money you have diſtributed to carry the ex- 
pulſion of Mr. Wilkes or even your ſecretary's ſhare in 
the laſt ſubſcription, would have kept the Turks at your 


devotion, Was it œconomy, my Lord ? or did the coy 
reſiſtance you have conſtantly met with in the Britiſh ſe- 


nate, make you defpair of corrupting the Divan? Your 
friends, indeed have the firſt claim upon your bounty; but 


if five hundred pounds a year can be ſpared in a penſion to 


Sir John Moore, it would not have diſgraced you to have 
allowed ſomething to the ſecret ſervice of the public. 
Lou will ſay, perhaps, that the ſituation of affairs at 


home demanded and engroſſed the whole of your attention. 
Here, I confefs, you have been active. An amiable, ac- 
compliſhed prince aſcends the throne, under the happieſt of 
all auſpices, the acclamations and united affettions of his 
ſubjects. The firſt meaſures . of his reign, and even the 
odium of a favourize, were not able to ſhake their attach- 
ment. Your ſervices, my Lord, have been more ſucceſsful. 
Since you were permitted to take the lead, we have ſeen the 


natural effects of a ſy ſtem of government at once both odious 


and contemptible. We have ſeen the laws ſometimes ſcan- 
dalouſly relaxed, ſometimes violently ſtretched beyond their 
tone. We have ſeen the perſon of the ſovereign inſulted ; 


and in profound peace, and with an undiſputed title, the 
fidelity of his ſubjects brought by his own ſervants into pub- 


Lc queſlion. Wichout abilities, reſolution, or intereſt, yon 
have done more than Lord Bute could accompliſh. with all 


nl Scotland at his heels. 


- *« Your' Grace, little anxious, perhaps, either for preſent 
or future reputation, will not deſire to be handed down in 
theſe" colours to profterity. You have reaſon to flatter 
yourſelf, that the memory of your adminiſtration will ſur— 
vive even the forms of a conſtitution, which our anceſtors 
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vainly hoped would be immortal: and as for your perſonal 
charatter, Iwill not, for the hanour of human nature, ſuppoſo 
that you can wiſh to have it remembered. The condition 
of he preſent times is deſperate indeed: but there is a debt 
due to thoſe, who come after us; and it is the hiſtorian's office 
to punith, though he cannot correct. I do not give you to 
poſterity as. a pattern to imitate, but as an example to deter; 

and as your conduct comprehends every thing that a wiſe or 
honeſt miniſter ſhould avoid, I mean to make you a negative 
inſtruction to your ſucceſſors for ever.“ | 


a Jo N1 U Ss 


or THE DELIBERATIVE KIND. 


The proper end of deliberative eloquence is, as I before 
obſervel, to adviſe, or diſſuade.x To this therefore, muſt} 
belong every ſubject of important conſultation or debate, but 
chiefly thofe matters of public concern, which are agitated! 


in the ſenate, or before aſſemblies of the people, 


An undertaking is propoſed.— Is it pratticable 7 Is it 


conſiſtent with our honour and our intereſt, or the contra- 


ry D- War is to be declared to revenge an inſult, or an 


injury; to maintain our rights, or thoſe of our allies ; to 
afford ſecurity to ' our foreign ſettlements, or to check the 
alarming progreſs of an ambitious neighbour... Here we 
ought carefully to weigh ſuch things as are likely to makes 
for, or againſt it; what is to be feared ; what may be ex- 
pected; what reſources can be- furniſhed by the ſtate, and 
thoſe which the enemy can command; what conſequences 
may follow, upon ill ſucceſs, and how ſuch conſequences 
are to be repaired-;; laſtly, whether the loſſes we are about 


to hazard, do not more than counter-balance the probable 


* * 


advantages of che enterprize. 
* Sce Page 103. 
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In all deliberations of this kind, we ſhould enter into the 
very bottom of the ſubject: we ſhould ſift it thoroughly: 
we ſhould examine it attentively in every point of view, 
not only real, but poſſible. After thus making ourſelves 
perfect maſters of it, we have nothing more to do than to 
ſet forth thoſe circumſtances, and to ſtate our arguments for 


or againſt the meaſure, with force and ſimplicity. Here is 


no longer any room ſor diſplaying beauties, for tickling the 


car, or ſoothing the imagination. This is an eloquence 


for ſervice, which rejects with diſdain every thing that has 
more of ſhew than ſolidity.“ All the ſpeeches of De- 


MOSTHENES, to animate the Athenians againſt PHILIr 


of Macedon, are in this train of vigorous and convincing 


oratory. In them we find no empty parade of words, no 
affectation of ornament, no ſophiſiical reaſoning. They are 
rich, not gaudy : they are brilliant, not glaring : they 
force their way to the mind, not by the arrtifice of 
inſinuation, but by the irreſiſtible energy of truth. They 
cannot be read too often, or too attentively by the young 


orator,  QUIiNTILIAN fays, that they ought rather to be 


got by heart. T I have already recommended LELAaNnD's 
tranſlation, I ſhall now make a few extracts, which will 


appear to ſtill greater advantage with Dr. BTAIR's cor- 


rections and arrangement. He has not confined himſelf to 
any one of thoſe juſtly, admired ſpeeches, but has joined 


together paſſages taken from two, or three of them, ſo as to 
give a more complete ſpecimen. of the orator's general ſtrain 
of ſpeaking, on ſome of the chief branches of the ſubject. 


A detail of the particular occaſions, on which they were 


delivered, would lead us too far from our. preſent purpoſe. 
Befides, the pupil is ſuppoſed, at this ſtage of his academical 


ſtudies, tobe well acquainted with ſo intereſting a part of the 


hiſtory of Greece, It will therefore be ſufficient to give 
a general idea of the nature and importance of the ſubject; 


Principes de la Littèrature, tom. 6. chap, e's 


+ De Iuſtitute Orat, lib. x. cap. i. ; 


THE PHILIPPICS or DEMUSEAENES. _- mp 


which I ſhall do nearly in the words of the judicious tranſ- 
lator. 

To animate a people renowned for juſtice, humanity, Jo 
valour, yet, in many inſtances, degenerated and corrupt- 
ed ; to warn them of the dangers of luxury, treachery, 
end bribery of the ambition and perſidy of a powerful fo- 
reign enemy 5 to recal the glory of their anceſtors to t heir 
thoughts ; and to inſpire them with reſolution, vigour, * 
unanimity ; to correct abuſes ; to reſtore diſcipline ; 
revive and enforce the generous ſentiments of Ae 
and public ſpirit :—-ſuch were the great ends, to which 2 
maſter- on of eee were directed, | 
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„% Had we been BT "Athenians! on - Glas new 
ſubje& of debate, I bad waited till moſt of your uſual coun- 
ſellors had declared their opinions. If I had a pproved of 
what was propoſed by them, I ſhould have N ſilent: 
if not, I ſhould then have attempted to ſpeak my ſenti- 
ments. But ſince thoſe very points, on which theſe ſpeak- 
ers have often been heard already, are at this time to be con- 
ſidered; though I have ariſen firſt, 1 preſume I may ex- 
pect your pardon ; for if they, on barack occaſions had ad- 
viſed che proper meaſures, you would not have found 1 it need 
ful to conſult at Rey” | 63} ONE 8 


* The Cmiplicity and tid of this 3 naw bak | 
ofteu, and very delervedly admired, I muſt, however, . obſerye 
that the thoughts are is; Be at taken, and with no very great 


variation of language, from the following paſſages in.Is0crATEs 3 

„Had any of thoſe, whoufually addieſs you, ſpoken in a man- 
ner ſuitable to the dignity of the Rate, 1 mould have remaineg 
quite len. ** 
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1 Firſt then Athenians! however wretched the ſituation 
of our affairs at preſent ſeems it muſt not by any means be 
thought deſperate. For the worſt circumſtance in our paſt 
misfortunes is really the moſt favourable to our future ex- 
pefations. And what is that P even that our preſent dif- 
Fouts s are owing entirely to our total indolence, and utter 
Uiſregard of our own intereſt, Were we thus diſtreſſed in 
Apite of every effort which our duty demanded, there were 
en no hope of recovery. . . . . But now Patty 
- Hath only conquered your ſupineneſs and inactivity: the 
Nate he hath not conquered. You cannot be ſaid to be 
defeated : your force hath never been exerted. . +. . 
If there be a man in this aſſembly, who thinks that we 
muſt find a formidable enemy in PHIL Ir, while he views, 
on one hand, the numerous armies which attend him; and, 
on che other, the weakneſs of our ſlate deſpoiled of ſo much 
of its dominions; I cannot deny that he thinks juſtly. 
Yet let him reflect on this: there was a time, Athenians ! 
when we poſſeſſed Pydna, and Potidæa, and Metho- 
de, and all that country 'round ;—when many of the 
. Dates, now ſubjected to him, were free and independent, 
and more inclined to our alliance than to his. If Pat- 
Ir, at that time, had reaſoned in the ſame deſponding man- 
ner on the danger of attacking the Athenians, whoſe garri- 
ſons. commanded his territory, while he was deſtitute of all 
aſſiſtance, he would never have engaged in thoſe enterprizes 
which are now crowned with ſucceſs, nor could he have 
Faiſed himſelf to that pitch of grandeur, at which you now 
behold him. But he knew well, chat the ſtrongeſt places 
are only prizes laid between the combatants, and ready for 
the conqueror ; he knew, that the dominions of the abſent | 
dievolve naturally to thoſe who are in the field; the poſſeſſions | 
of ihe ſupine, o the active and intrepid, Animated by 


Nl 12 (56 ee in the ſame unhappy condition as. for- 
merly, becaule thoſe, who. undertook to retrieve them, have pre- 
ves unequal to the taſk”, ,,. © + , Ly 
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theſe ſentiments, he overturns whole nations: he either rules 
univerſally as a: conqueror, or governs as a pratettor and 
friend: fer all men are willing to join in confederacy with 
thoſe, whom they ſee prepared and reſolved to exert them- 
ſelves as they ought, a 
If you, my countrymen! Will now at length be 
perſuaded to entertain the like ſentiments: if each of you, 
renouncing all*evaſions will be diſpoſed to approve himſelf, 
an uſeful citizen, to the utmoſt that his ſtation and abilities 
enable him: if the rich will be ready to contribute, and 
the young to take the field: in one word, if you will be 
yourſelves and baniſh 'thoſe vain hopes which every one in- 
dividually entertains, that the active part of public buſineſs 
may lie upon others, and he remain at his eaſe ; you may 
then, by the aſſiſtance of the Gods, recal thoſe opportunities 
which your ſupineneſs hath negletted, regain your dominions 
and chaſtiſe the inſolence of this man. 1 
„When, therefore, O my countrymen ! when will you 


exert your vigour ? Do you wait till rouſed by ſome dire 


event ?P—till forced by ſome neceflity ? What then are we 
to think of your preſent condition? To freemen, the dif- 
grace attending on miſeondutt is, in my opinion, the moſt 
urgent neceſſity. Or fay, is it your ſole. ambition to wan- 
der through the public places, each inquiring of the other, 
What new advices ?' Can any. thing be more new, than 
that a man of Macedon ſhould conquer the Athenians, and 
give law to Greece? Is PIII dead? No but he tis 
fick | Suppoſe he ſhould meet with ſome fatal ſtroke : 
you would ſoon raiſe up another Pau1r.1y, if you continue 
thus regardleſs of your intereſt. . '. . .'. Some run a- 


bout, crying, PRILI kath joined with the Lacedemont- 


ans, and they are concerting the deſtruction of THEBEs, 


and the difſolution of all free ſtates : others aſſure us, he _ 


hath ſent an embaſſy to the king of Perſia : others, that 
he is fortifying places in Iliyria. Thus we all circulate 
our ſeveral tales, as articles of intelligence. ] do believe, 
indeed, Athenians! that he is intoxicated with his great- 
| Bb 
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nels, and does entertain his imagination with many ſuch 
viſionary prqjetts, as he ſees no power xiſing to oppoſe him. 
But I cannot be perſuaded that he hath ſo taken his mea- 
ſures, that the weakeſt among us (for the weakeſt they are, 


who ſpread ſuch rumours) know what-he is next to do. 


Let us diſregard, theſe idle tales: let us only be perſuaded 


of this, that he is our enemy; that he has ſeized upon part 


of our dominions; that we have long been ſubject to his 
inſolence; that e ee we expedted to be done for us b 

others, hath. turned againſt us; that alb the reſource left is 
in ourſelves; and that, if we are not inclined to carry our 
arms abroad, we may be forced to engage him here at 
home; let us, be perſuaded of theſe things: and then we 


Wall come to a proper determination, and be no longer 
guided by rumours. We need not be ſolicitous to know - 


what particular events are to happen: we may be well affur- 
ed that nothing good can happen, uoleſs we give due atten- 
ion to our affairs, and act as becomes Athenians. . .*. 

1 Were it a point generally acknowledged, that PRHIt- 
Iiir it now at attual war with the ſlate, . ; . . the on! 
thing under deliheration would chen be, how to oppoſe him 
with the greateſt eaſe, and ſafety. But ſince there are per- 
ſons.ſo, ſlrangely infatuated, that, although he has already 
poſſeſſed himſelf of a conſiderable part of our dominions; 
although he is ſtill extending his conquells ; although all 


Greece bas ſuſſered by his injuſtice; yet they can hear it 


repeated in this aſſembly, , that it is fume. of: us who: ſeek: to 


embroil the flate in war. This ſuggeſtion mult firſt be 


guarded againſt ; : elſe. there is reaſon to apprehend, that 
the man, Who moves you to oppoſe your, adver{ary, may 
incur the cenſure of being the author-of the war 1 17 

oth readily, admit, chat, were it in our power to deter- 
mine whether we ſhould be at peace or War, peace. if it 
depended on our option, is molt. deſirable . . . But if 
the other party bath drawn the word, aud gathered his ar- 
mies round him; if he amuſes us with-the name of peace, 


while, m att, he 1 4s. gs to all kinds of hoilthues ; 
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whats left for us but to oppoſe him If any n man 
takes that for a peace, as is only a preparation for his 
leading his forces: ditettly upon us, after his other conqueſts, 

L hold that man's mind to be © diſordered: At leaſt, it is 
only our conduct towards PHIL Ir,; not PHIL IP's condatt 
towards us, that is to be termed a peace; and this is the- 
peace for which PRIETr's treaſures are expended, for 
which his gold is ſo liberally ſcattered among our venaÞ. 
oxrators, that he may be at liberty to carry on the war againſt 

you, while; yon make no war on him. 

« Heavens! is there any man of a right mind, = would 
judge of peace or war by words, and not by AQtions 9 
there any man ſo weak as to imagine, that it' is for the ſake 
of aufe paltry villages in Thrace, that PEHILI r is now? 
braving the utmoſt dangers, and enduring the ſeverity' of 
toils and ſeaſons: ; ; and that he has no deſigns upon the ar- 
fenals and the navies, and the ſilver mines of Athens ?- Or, 
that he will take up his winter quarters among the ceils and 
dungeons: of Thrace, aud leave you to enjoy all your reve- 
nues in perfect tranquillity-? 7) . . But you wait, per- 
haps, till he declates war againſt vou. —He will uever do ſo; 
no, though he were at your gates. He will fill be sſtüring 
you that he is not at war. . Such were his profeſſions 
io the people of Oreum, when his forces were in the heartof 
their country: ſuch his profeſſions to thofe of Pheræ, until 
the momen: he attacked their walls: and thus he amuſed: the 
Olynthians, till he came within a few miles of them; and 
then he ſent them a meſſage, that either they muſt quit their 
city, or he hits: kingdom... And can you imagine, 
that he, who choſe to makeiyfe of artifice, rather than open 
force, againſt enemies by no means able to diſtreſs him, or- 
who at moſt could only have afted: on the defenſive; that 
he will proclaim his hoſtile deſigus againſt you, particularly 
when you are ſo obſtinate in your difbelief of them? Im- 
poſſible ! He would, indeed, be the abſurdeſt of mankind, 
ih while you ſuffer his outrages to paſs unnoticed, and are” 


wholly engaged un. avouling and; proecwing-one another, 
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he ſhould, by an open avowal of his ſentiments, put an end 
to your private conteſts, warn you to direct all your zeal 
againſt him, and ſo deprive his penſioners of their moſt ſpe- 
cious pretence for ſuſpending your reſolutions, that of his 
not being at war with the ſtate. . I, for my part, 
hold and declare, that, by his attack of the Megaræans, 
by his attempts upon the liberty of Eubœa, by his late in- 
curſions into Thrace, by his practices in Peloponneſus, Pi- 
L1? has violated the treaty, and is in a ſtate of hoſtility 
with you; unleſs you ſhall affirm, that he who prepares to 
heſiege a city, is {lill at ꝓeace, until the walls are actually 
inveſted. The man | whoſe deſigns, whoſe whole conduct 
tends to reduce me to ſubjection, that man is at war.with: 
me, though not a blow hath yet been given, nor a fword 
ES Coin ary ̃ KK . . 
„ All Greece, all the Barbarian world is too narrow for 
this man's ambition. Though we Greeks ſee. and hear all 
this, we ſend no emballies to each other; we expreſs no 
reſentment ; but into ſuch wretchedneſs are we ſunk, that 
even to this day, we negleft what our intereſt and duty 
demand. Without engaging in aſſociations, or forming 
confederacies, we look with unconcern upon PIII 's 
growing power: each fondly imagining, that the time, in 
which another is deſtroyed, is ſo. much time gained to him; 
although no man can be ignorant, that, like the regular 
periodic return of a fever, PuiIL Ir is conung upon thoſe, 
who think themſelves the moſt remote from danger. 
„And what is the cauſe of our preſent paſſive diſpoſition ? 
For ſome cauſe ſure there. muſt be; why the Greeks, who» 
| have been ſo zealous heretofore in defence of liberty, are 
now ſo prone to ſlavery. The cauſe, Athenians! is, that 
a principle, which was formerly-fixed in the minds of all, 
now exiſts no more,—a principle which conquered the 
opulence of Perſia; maintained the freedom of Greece; and 
triumphed over the powers of ſea and land. That principle 
was an unanimous abhorrence of all thoſe, ; who accepted 
bribes from princes, that were enemies to che liberties of 
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Greece; To be convicted of bribery: was then à crime alto- 
her unpardonable. Neither orators, nor generals, would 
then ſell for gold the favourable conjunftures which fortune 
put into their hands. No gold could impair our firm con- 
cord at home, our hatred and diffidence of tyrants and 
won But, now, all things are expoſed? to ſale: as 
n public: market. Corruption has 3 vere ſuch man- 
— as have proved the bane and deſtruttion of our country. 
Is a man known to have received foreign r P. People 
ehvy him. Does he own it? They. laugh. Is he con- 
vittedin form ꝰ They forgive him. 80 univerkally un 
a contagion diffuſed it felf among uss 
If chere be any, who, though not carried away byo 
vibla, yet are ſtruek with terror, as if PIII was fome- 
thing more than human, they may fee, upon a little con- 
ſideration, that he fath exhauſted all thoſe arnfices to whicks 
he owes · his preſent elevation; and that his affairs are now 
readv to decline. For I my elf, Athenians ! ſhould think 
Prilrh really to be dreaded; if I ſaw him raiſed by honour- 
able means. Wen forces join in harmony and 
allection, and one common intereſt unites confederating 
powers, then they ſhare the toils with-alacrity, and endure 
diſtreſſes win perſeverance. | But when extravagant ams 
bition and lawleſs power, as in the caſe of PBI Tr, have 
aggrandized a ſingle erſon, the firſt pretence, the ſlighteſt 
accident overthfows him, and all his greatneſs is daſhed at 
once to the ground. For: it is not poſſible, Athenians ! it 
35 not poſſible to found a laſting power upon injuſtice, per- 
jury, and treachery. Theſe may, perhaps, ſucceed for 
once, and borrow for a while, from hope, a gay and 
Hovriſhing appearance. But time betrays their weakneſs, 
and they fall of themſe lves to ruin. For, as in ſtructures 
of every kind; the lower parts {ſhould have the firmeſt fas 
bilivy, ſo the grounds. * principles of great enterpriſes 
mould be juſtice and truth. But this ſolid foundation 15 
wanting to all the enterpriſes of PHIL Ir. | | 
+ Henee, among his 888 there are many, whos - 
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hate, who diſtruſt, who envy | him. If you will 
exert yourſelves, as your honour and your intereſt require, 
you will not only diſcover the weakneſs and infincerity of his 
confederates, but the ruineus condition alſo of his own, 
kingdom. . . For you are not to imagine, that the 
inclinations of his ſubjetts are the ſame with thoſe of their 
prince. He thirſts for glory: this is his object: this he 
eagerly purſues, through toils and dangers of every 
kind. . . but his ſubjects have no part in this ambition. 
Harraſſed by thoſe various excurſions he is ever making, they 
groan under perpetual calamity, torn from their buſineſs 
and their families, and even without an opportunity to diſpoſe 
of the hard-earned fruits of their toil, as the war has ex- 
cluded all commerce from their coaſts. All theſe 
glaring exploits which have given him his apparent greatneſs, 
have walted his natural ' ſtrength, his own kingdom, and 
rendered it much weaker than it originally wass. . Be- 
ſides, his profligacy and baſeneſs, and thoſe troops of buffoons 
and diſſolute perſons, whom he careſſes and keeps con- 
ſtantly about him, are, to men of juſt diſcernment, great 
indications of the weakneſs of his mind. At preſent, his 
ſucceſſes caſt a ſhade over theſe things; for proſperity hath 
great power to veil ſuch baſeneſs from obſervation. But 
let his arms meet with the leaſt diſgrace, aud his character 
will inſtantly be expoſed. .'. . . For, as in our bodies 
| while a man is in apparent health, the effect of ſome in- 
1 ward debility, which has heen growing upon him, may, for 
Lil a time, be concealed ; but, as ſoon as diſeaſe attacks him, 
| all his ſecret infirmities ſhew themſelves, in whatever part 
| of his frame the diſorder is lodged: ſo in Rates and mo- 
narchies, while they carry on a war abroad, many defedis 
eſcape the general eye; but, as ſoon as war reaches their 
on territory, then they are all detectect. 


Fortune has certainly great influence in all hugan 
affairs; but were I to chuſe, I ſhould prefer the fortune 
of Athens, (if you yourſelves will aſſert your own cauſe wih 
the leaſt degree of vigour) to this man's fortune, For we 
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have many better reaſons to depend upon the favour of 

heaven than this. man. But our preſent; flate is, in my 
opinion, a ſtate of total inattivity; and he, who will not 
exert his on ſtrength, cannot apply for aid, either to his 
friends, or to the Gods. It is not then ſurprizing that he, 

who is himſelf ever amidſt the dangers and labours of the 
field; who is every Where; whom no opportunity eſcapes; 
to whom no ſeaſon is unfavourable; ſhould be ſuperior to 
you who are wholly engaged in contriving delays, and 
framing decrees, and enquiring after news. The contrary. 
would be much more ſurprizing : if we, who have never: 
hitherto acted as became a ſtate engaged in war, ſhould con- 
quer him, who in every inſtance acts with indefatigable 
vigilance. , . . It is this, Athenians ! it is this Which. gives 
him all his advantage againſt you, PHILI r, conſtantly, - 
ſurrounded by his troops, and perpetually engaged in pro- 
jecting his deſigns, can in a moment, ſtrike the blow where he 
pleaſes. . . . But we, when any accident alarms us, 
firſt appoint our Trierarchs ; then we allow them to exchange 
by ſubſtitution ;® then the ſupplies are conſidered ; next 
we reſolve to man our fleet with ſtrangers and foreigners ; 
and, after all, we find it neceſſary to ſupply their place our- 
ſelves, In the midſt of theſe delays, what we are failing 

to defend, the enemy is already maſter of: for the time of 

aktion is ſpent by us in preparing; and favourable oppor- 
tunities will not wait for our flow and irreſolute mea- 
ſures. s 


*The office of Trierarch, or commander of a ſhip of war, was 
a very expenfive one, as the perſon appointed to that office was 

_ obliged to equip the veſſel at his own expence. Theſe contribu- 

ions to the public ſervice were exacted from all the rich citizens; 
but in caſe any one was called upon, who thought his fortune 
inadequate to the expence, he was allowed to point out ſome 
citizen richer than himſelf, and to deſire he might be ſubſtituted 
in bis place, provided he was willing to fortunes with 
t hat citizen, and then to take upon him the office of Trier rch, 
This is What DRMOs THEN ES calls, allowing the exchange, which 
mult naturally have occaſioned great confuſion and delay. 
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N -  &Conſider then pron make: ſuch 


proviſiom as the urgent danger requires. . Talk» not 


of your ten en eee eee, 


of: thoſe armies which appear ſo migniſicent on paper 
oni; . - Great and terrible in your” deorees, im exe- 
cution weak. and (ontemptible. Hut let or army be made 
up chiefly: of rhe native forces of the- ſtate: let it he an 
Athenian ſtrength, to which: you are to truſt: and, Whom- 
r yo appoint: as general, let them be entirely under: 

his guidance and authority... . For ever ſince our: 
armies have been formed of foreignem alone, their victories- 
have been gained over our athes and con federates only- 
while our enemies _ relies: tolan ee e of- pawn) 
cr Ne 2473. „ x 
ſuch ts th m Wau no leſs forcible and 
Elea Besen endravour to rouze the 
Athenians from che fatal ſecurity and torpor; into which they 
had been betrayed by their own love of eaſe, or by the 
99 — hirelings. He points 
out to their alarmed view the eminence of the danger, and 
che neceſſity of general: vigour aud alacrity; while, at the 
ſame time, he animates their efforts: by the ſtrongeſt aſſuran- 
ces of ſueceſs, andy the example of their anceſtors, Who 
acquired immortal honour as tlie champions of their country, 
as the brave aſſertors of Grecian: independence. When he 
thi nks his hearers. fully per ſuaded of thoſe truths, and ready 
0 concur in every meaſure which the exigencies . and: 
welfare of the ſtate may require, be then Jays before them 
the full expoſition of his plan. In his firſt Philippic, he 
expfains the, nature of the armament. which he thought ne- 
celſary, the number of forces to bo raiſed, the: places of their 
deſtination, the ſeaſon of the year in which they ſhould ſet 
t, the moſt œconomical means of ſupporting them, and 

9 4 funds requiſite for that purpoſe: that no objeftion | 
might- be urged againſt the inſutficieney of the preparation, 
or the ſcantineſs of the immediate ſupplies for Which he mo- 
ved, he declares. himſelf ready to fail with the troops, and 
ener for the dane with his lte. Having added 
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to the diſcuſſion of theſe points ſome ſtinging remarks on 
PH1L1ye's inſolence, and on the infamy, cowardice, and 
baſeneſs, with the odious ſtigmas of which the Athenians had 
lately ſuffered themſelves. to be branded, he thus concludes : 
% I have never, upon any occaſion, choſen to court 
your favour, by ſpeaking any thing but what I was con- 
vinced would ſerve you. And, on this occaſion, you 
have heard my ſentiments freely declared, without art, and 
without reſerve. I ſhould have been pleaſed, indeed, that 
as it is for your advantage to have your true intereſt. laid 
before you, fo I might have been aſſured, that he, who 
layeth it before you, would ſhare the advantage. But, 
uncertain as I know the conſequence to be with reſpect 
to myſelf, I yet reſolved to ſpeak, becauſe I was convin- 
ccd that theſe meaſures, if purſued,” muſt prove | beneficial 
to the public. And, of all thoſe opinions, which ſhall. be 
offered to your acceptance, may the Gods determine that to 
be choſen which will beſt advance the general welfare I” 


THOUGH C1ctro's ſpeeches do not afford ſuch per- 
fect models of the deliberate kind as thoſe of DewosTHENEs 
yet they are certainly entitled to the next place in the ſc le 
of oratorical excellence. Even Lone1nvs, the enthuſiaſtic 
admirer of the latter, had too much taſte and candour to 
render his parallel between both in any ſort diſhonourable to 
the former. He compares the eloquence of Cicero to 
a wide. ſpreading conflagration, and that of DemosTHENES 
to irreſiſtible ligitnings.x The pupil will be better enabled 
to examine the juſtneſs of this ſimile, by reading the celebrated 


oration for the Manilian Jaw immediately after the above 
extrafts from the Phiſippics, © 8 
*DEMOSTHENES.is grand and conciſe, C1czRo grand and diffuſe. 
The firſt utters every ſentence with ſuch force, precifitation, ſtrength 
and vehemence, that it ſeems to be all fire, and bears down every 
thing before it; reſembling a thunderbolt or an hurrigane : While 
the latter like a wide reading conflagration, devoyfs and ſpreads : 
on all ſides; his flames are numerous and their heat laſting ; vey 

break out at different times in different quarters; and are nouriſhe 
up to a raging violence by ſucceſlive additions of proper fuel. 
LoNGINUS. 
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eee 8 1 e had "Fo ding: 
himſelf. a very troubleſome and formidable enemy to the Ro- 
mans. Some advantages gained over him, firſt by Sx L LA, 
and afterwards by Lucullus, were temporary, not . 


eiſcue. Fe. feemed to gather ſtrength even from defeat 
and, when reduced to the utmoſt extrematits; | was re 


enabled by ſome in foreſeem event, or by the aftoni ſhing re. 
ſources of his own genius, to turn the vide of war againſt 


| x 


tas\ affatlants. Some inroads of his into the territorzes of | 


thetr alles hnd lately ſpread univerſal alarm. At this criſis 
G. Max ius; a tribune of the people, laid before them the 


form f a: decree: for intruſtingethie conduct of ſo dangerous 


à war to Pour with the commiſtun of general etraor- 
dinary. Some patriats, . particularly CATYLUS- and 
HokTENSIU s, oppoſed the decree on theſe grounds, that. 


Pour v had already the command 0 9 a. fine fleet, and that 


Roman conflitution | 


it would be contrary to the ſpirit of t 
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to admit one man into ſuch a number of poſts, or to give 


him ſo extenſive a command as might put it in his power 


to deſtroy the liberties of his country, CiCctRo, who was. 
then pretor, aſcended the-roſtrum, for the firſt time, and 
thus 27 % the collective body of the citizens: 


4 I am always charmed with the, fulneſs WY ay 
quency 0 his 


aſſembly ; ; and, Romans ! though the majelly 
97 thit place gives dignity 70 counſel, and weight to de- 
bate; yet, not through choice, but the ſituation attending 
my early” af ra of life, have 1 been hitherto ſliut out from 
this career 

for, as my youth debarred me from the/honour of mounting 
this roſtrum; and as L was determined to deliver here nothing 
but what gehius Bovld-ictate, and art complete; I thou 


poten obliged. ta.crowd into, t that e of life every, a 
nne 


glory, ever open to the worthy and the wiſe: 


* 
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chat friendſhip and bumanity required. While this place, 
therefore, was filled with; a>ſucceihon of Roman patriots, 
1 ated in the charatter of a private pleader, with ſuch a 
urity of hands and heart, that my labours have been crow ned 
by your ſuffrages with the ampleſt reward. For, when the 
eletlion was thrice adjourned, I was as often returned 5 
prœtor by the aſſembled centuries of Rome ;* and thus 
learned, from your ſentimenis of me, what qualifications 
you require in another. Now, that in my perſon is velted 
the authority Which you communicate to the offices L enjoy, 
and amy. capacity in buſineſs has been improved hy unwea- 
ried application in che forum, and by almoſt daily practice 
in pleading; ſurely, if I poſſeſs ſuch authority, I ought 
to exert it for thoſe Who conferred it on me; andeif L have 
made any proficiency in eloquenee, let me diſplay it tothe 
people, ho thought this talent alſo deſerving of ſuch ſig 
marks of their approbation. And, in the firſt place, I ſee 
the juſteſt cauſe to congratulate my ſelf, that, unaccuſtomed 
as I am to ſpeak in chis manner, and from this place, ſuch a 
ſubject has preſented itſelf, that no man, in treating it, can 
be at a loſs for language. The virtues, the amazing virtues 
of Pour are to be my theme za theme, on wbich the 
ſpeaker muſt d well With ſuch rapture, as puis him in a difficul- 


| ty where to:Rop, rather than how to begin. Thus my buſi- 
MH ncfs at preſent is not to ſearch for materials, but to ſet bounds 
; to my oration.““ 5 | 15 | ) 


Though the greater part of this exordium has no connexion 
with the immediate ſubjett of debate, yet ſome prefatory 
addreſs of the kind was not only proper, but ne eſfary on 
the part of a ſpeaker, who then appeared in the re.trum for 
the firll time, and was going to diſcuſs a queſtion of national 


importance before a full aſſembly of the people, who had 


At the election of tribunes, ædiles, or any of the inferiot 
b magiſtrates, the citizens voted in tribes; but when they were to 
N chuſe any magiſtrate of higher rank, the tribes were ſubdivided 
4 


into centuries, or hundreds, aud their ſuffrages were collected in 
theſe ſmaller bodies, | | 
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often honoured his integrity and talents, as a pleader at the 
bar, with the moſt unequivocal teſtimonies of their confidence 
and applauſe. After a ſhort introduction, therefore, to make 
his hearers believe, that his efforts on the preſent occaſion 
© were animated by the ſtrongeſt incentives of private grati- 
tude and public duty, he proceeds directly to a flatement of 
the affairs on which they were to deliberate. A ruinous 
war,“ ſays he, © is carried on againſt vour tributaries and 
allies by two mighty monarchs, MIT HRI DATES and TI e- 
RANES. The firſt of theſe princes, having been left to,him- 
| {elf after many defeats ; and the other, being inflamed with 
reſentment of ſome paſt provocation, think they have now 
an opportunity of becoming malters of all. Aha, Letters 
are brought daily from that country to ſome Roman knights, 
men of the ſtricteſt honour, and who have a great property 
depending upon the collettion of your revenue. Theſe, 
on account of my near connettion with their order, have laid 
before me the intereſt of the public, and the ruin to which 
their own private fortunes were expoſed ; they have repie- 
ſented to me, that a great number of villages in BITHYNIA, 
now a Roman province, are burned down: that the domi- 
mons of AR10BARZANES, which border on thoſe of your 
tributaries, are wholly in the hands of the enemy; that 
Lvucvuririvus, after performing wonders, is retiring from that 
war; that his. ſucceſſor was but ill provided for the execu- 
[ tion of ſo important a commiſſion ; that one general was 
Ll! - pointed at and demanded by the voice of every ally, and of 
| every. citizen of Rome, as the only man alive, who lrikes 
terror 1nto our enemies.” 19115 | EO Pere 
© Having thus given the people a general idea of the ſub- 
jekt, che orator tells them, that he thinks it his duty to fix 
| their attention on a few material points, the nature of the 
| war, its magnitude, and the choice of a proper general to 


conduct it, 


* 
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1ſt i Nature and urgency of the War. 


© ITS nature is fuch as to dean all your refentinent, 
and to rouze afl your courage. That glory; which on all 
occaſions was great, but in — field 21 and which has 
been handed down to you by your fore-fathers; the ſafety 
of your friends and allies, abb by the beſt blood of 
your anceſtors ; the ſureſt and the faireſt revenue of Rome, 
that revenue, which alone gives dignity to peace, and 
ſuccels | to war; in ſhort, the fortunes «$69 of citizens, 
now pon the Proteben of you and your * 
rals, are all Sale. 

And becauſe the thirſt of glory i is greater, and the paſ- 
fon for fame ſtronger in you than in any other people, you 


are to wipe out that ſlain, that deep pollution of your coun- 


try's honour, contratted in the laſt ME heidatic war, when the 
tyrants in one day, and by iſſuing a ſingle mandate through- 
out all Aſia, conſigned the cicizens of Rome to execution 
and butchery.* Yet this he not only did with umpunity, 
but now counts the twenty-third year from that æra of his 
royal barbarity. He ſtill reigns, nay, reigns with inſolence; 
nor does he lurk within Pontus, or Cappadocia, but emerges 


from the limits of his paternal inheritance, and breathes the 


air of your tributary dominions in Aſia. For huherto 


your generals have fought on ſuch a footing with this prince, 
as to carry off the trophies of victory, but not victory it- 


ſelf. Lucius SyLLA triumphed ; Lucius Mun NA 
tri 1umphed over MiTHRIDATES. Baie chew were brave 
men, an accompliſhed generals; yet their triumphs were 
ſuch as tf leave him, amidſt all his defeats and diſgraces, 

ja fei of 2177075 But what was oe EY theſe gets 


* Mirus IDATES ſent lo to all the 8 of the citjes 
of Aſia, enjoining them, on the thirtieth day aſter the receipt 
of the 1 15 er, to maſſacre all the people of Rome and Italy within 
their diltrifts, and to leave their bodies unburied, a prey to wild 
beaſts. In conſequence of this ſanguinary mandate, a hundred 
and fiſty. thouſand a are {aid to have been butcheredan one IR 
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rals deſerves praiſe ; and what was left undone, pardon ; 
for the concerns of the republic recalled Sy L LA, and the com- 
mands of Sy LA recalled MuzxNxA from the proſecution 


of that war. Sissi $ Plea” Gs Ha ao et 
But Mir HRNI DATES employed the interval, not mere- 


ly in endeavours to efface the. remembrance of the laſt, but 


in concerting the operations of a new campaign. Afier he 
nad built and fitted out vaſt naval armaments, and taken into 


pay an immenſe body of land forces from every quarter where 


-.chey could be had, he pretended that theſe ,þ 
were defigned againſt the inhabitants of th 


„ e neighbours. He next ſent commiſſioners from 
Ecbatana to the general, with whom we were then at war 


in Spain; that by obliging us to make head, both by land 
and ſea, againſt two enemies acting in concert, though in 


very diſlant places, and by thus involving us in the embar- 


rallments of a double war, our empire might become the 
prize of ; conqueſt, But one part of this ſtorm, which 


- threatened us from SERTOR1IUs and Spain, and which was 


by far the moſt tremendous, was diſſipated by the divine 
e ndutt and unparalleled courage of PomyEty. In the o- 
ether ſcene of action, affairs have been managed with ſuch 
cabilty by LucvLtLvs, that the brilliant exploits at his out- 
et ought to be aſcribed rather to bis virtue than to his for- 
tune, and the late accidents, to miſchance, not to miſcondutt, 


But of Lucu Rus I ſhall have octaſion io ſpeak elſewhere; 


and, Romans! I will ſpeak of him in ſuch a manner, that 
he ſhall be ſtripped of no real deſerts, nor cloathed in any 
imaginary merit. Fut, as the firſt purport of my,#{peech 


is the glory and honour of your government, conſider 
t ought to be effettually vindicated at the preſent 


347 


ene Your fore-fathers often entered into war, to revenge 
the inſults ai d injuries affeklin g ther: mefcbanis and ſeamen, 


With what reſentment then ought you to be fred, when 


þy a ſingle expreſs, and at à qeremptory. hour, ſo many 
thpuland Roman citizens are put to the Word? Some 
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circumſtances of inſolence, offered to their commiſſionets, 
were by your anceſtors thought a juflifiable reaſon for the 
utter extinction of Corinth, ene of the eyes of Greece: and 
ſhall you tamely and coolly bear the tyrant, by whom a 
Roman ambaſſador, who had been your conſul, felt the 
whip and the wheel, —was bound and butchered ? - Your 
fathers reſented every infringement of Roman liberty ; and 
ſhall you ſupinely overlook the murder of Roman citizens ? 
They revenged even a verbal inſult upon the dignity of their 
repreſentative : and ſhall the blood of a Roman ambaſllador, 
ſhed in a nel ignominious manner, cry in vain to you for 
vengeance ? Romans! beware, left, as their trayſmitting 


to your hands this extent of empire was glorious for 'them, 


your inability to preſerve and defend it ſhould be infamous 
for you! 5 1 „„ 
What! when the preſſing difficulties and danger of 
your allies call out, ate you to be inactive? AR IOBAR-· 
ZANES, a prince, the friend and contederate of the Roman 
people, is expelled his own dominions: two other kings, the 
inyeterate foes not only of Rome, but of every man who 
loves or ſupports her, threaten all Aha : that country and 
Greece, alarmed at the imminence of the danger, now call 
upon you an imploring eye; but they do not preſume, for 
fear of giving offence, to name their favourite general, 1 
n 


. 
jou have granted the commiſhon to another: they ſee a 


now, as you do, that there is one man, who unites in the 
higheſt degree every qualification of a commander, and 
that he is at hand, for which reaſon they are the more uneaſ 
to be without him ;—a- man, by whoſe very approach and 
name, though he afted in the character of a ſea- officer, they 
perceived the enemy to be diſconcerted and | defeated ;* not 
daring - to ſpeak out, they filently implore you to conſider 


* Some little time before, the Roman commerce having been 
greatly annoyed by pirates, Pour was ſent againſt them, and 
exerted himſelf with ſo much vigour and judgment, that he ſo 
cleared the ſeas, of thoſe depredators, and without the loſs of 
fngle man of his own fleet. 5 wy 


Fr 
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them as worthy, in common with your other allies, to be 
faved and protected by fuch à hero. This requeſt is the 
more reaſonable in them, as we have fent into their provinces 
men cloathed with the higheſt charafter, who defended 
them indeed, but whoſe march into their cities was almoſt 
as injurious as an enemy's taking them by ſlorm. But they 
Have often heard, and are now convinced from their own 
immediate obſervation, that the general, whom they at pre- 
ſent long for, is ſo temperate, ſo gentle, and ſo humane, 
that thoſe people are the happieſt, among whom he makes 
the longeſt ſlay. If, therefore, your anceſtors, without 
having e any provocation themſelves, but purely 
on account of their allies, fought with Ax TIO Hus, with 
 ParLey, with the /Etolians and the Carthaginians ; what 
keen reſentment cught you, who have been perſonally inju- 
red, to ſhew in a quarrel, wherein the dignuy of your em- 
pire is united with the prefervation of your allies ;- eſpecially 
1 the fineſt revenue of your government is at flake? 
For, Romans ! the revenues of the other provinces are 
barely ſufficient to defray the expences of protecting them; 
but Afia is fo rich, ſo fertile, us crops fo plentiful, its fruits 
fo various, its paſture fo extended, and its commodities for 
exportation ſo numerous, that it claims a preference to all 
the world befides, If, therefore, you wiſh to make war 
with ſucceſs, or to enjoy peace with honour, you are not 
only to 1 this province againſt the calamity of conqueſt, 
but to deliver it even from the apprehenſion of danger. 
In the other concerns of life, the loſs is felt when the difaf- 
ter happens ; but your finances are ruined, not only in the 
event, but by the very apprehenſion of a diſaſter : for when 
an enemy approaches, even before an actual inroad takes 
place, the cattle are turned adrift, the fields lie uncultivated, 
and commerce ſtagnates. Thus no revenue can ariſe, eicher 
from port-duties, from tythes, or from the farmers of the 
public demeſnes : and thus the very rumour of a war often 
Inks the revenues of a whole year. In what a ſituation then 


muſt you ſuppoſe the collectors and farmers of your finan- 


; 
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ces to be, -when the numerous armies of the two kings are ſo 
near, that a ſingle irruption of the cavalry may quickly title 
a whole year's income; and when your officers ſee expoſed 
to the moſt imminent danger the vaſt numbers of people 
whom they keep employed in the foreſts, in the fields, in the 
ports, and in garriſons } Can you expect to enjoy the labours 
of all theſe, without preſerving the labourers, not only 
from ruin, but, as I faid before, from the apprehenſions of 
danger? 5 ff NT © 
& Nor ought you to negle& another conſideration, which 
is the laſt I propoſed to lay before you, in this view of 
the nature of the war; I mean the intereſt of many Roman 
citizens, to whom your wiſdom muſt direct you to pay 
particular attention. For the farmers of your revenue, all 
men of character and worth, have laid out the whole of their 
ſubſtance in that way. Were there no other motive, this 
ſhould be ſufficient to alarm you; for if we have ever eſteemed 
finances to be the ſinews of a ſtate, we may juſtly: look upon 
that body, who collects them, to be the cement and ſupport 
of all our other bodies politic. In the next place, a great 
number ot induſtrious people, of other denominations, whoſe 
intereſt you ought to take care of in their abſence, are now 


either immediately and perſonally engaged in the Aſiatic 


trade, or have laid ont all their own and their + family's 


fortunes, to a great extent, in that province. Humanity 


therefore dittates, that you ſhould ſhelte r ſo great a number 
of Romans from the impending ſtorm; while policy warns 
you, on the other hand, that public calamity is inſeparably 


_ connefted with the private ruins of ſo many individuals. 


Little will it avail "you though a victory ſhould afterwards” 
give you back the loſt revenues; for never ſhall you be 


able to farm them out again at the ſame. rate becauſe 


your former collectors will be incapacitated by their loſſes, 

and others will be cautious from their fears. Beſides, we 

ought to have imprirtted on our remembrance what was 

taught us by the ſame province and the ſame prince, 

towards the begining of the Aſiatic war. For we know how 
NCT brig $5 get Cc 2 | | 
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public credit was then ſunk at Rome, from a general 
"Roppage of payment, occaſioned: by the great lollas of 
our fellow-cinzens in Aſta, It is, indeed, impoſſible, when 
a great number of individuals are rendered bankrupt in a 
Rate, to prevent the calamity from becoming general. Save 
your country from this danger; and believe me, that the 
wealth you ſee, that the credit which circulates in Rome, 
that the payments made in the Forum, are linked with, and 
"dependant upon theſe Aſiatic revenues; nor can theſe be 
ruined, without giving a fatal ſhock. to the whole ſyſlem of 


public credit. Judge then, whether you ought to hefitate 


a moment in direfting the whole of your conſuls and arms to 

ſupport a war, wherin the dignity of your reputation, the 

"ſafety of your allies, the beſt branch of your revenue, the 

fortunes of ſo many of your fellow-citizens, and very exiſt- 

ence of the republic, are at ſtake, and can only be ſecured 
by your exertions.** .“ * | 


'24 Poixr.— The magnitude and dificulty of the war, 


. Having ſaid thus much on the nature of the war, 
Zive me leave to touch a little on its greatneſs. . . . . 
My chief obje& here is to prevent your ſlighting ſome 
particulars, which ought to awaken all your attention. 
And firſt, to convince every hearer of my readineſs to pay 
Locus the tribute of applauſe juſtly due to a brave 


Romen, a wiſe man, and a great general, I ſhalt own that, 
when he joined the army, the immenſe forces of MITHRI- 


DATES were amply ſupphed with every neceſſary; that 
*Oyzictim, the nobleſt city of aſra, and the deareſt ally of 
Rome, was befieged, he vigaroully preſſed by that prince 
at the head of a great multitude of troops; and that the 


application, the courage and the conduct of Lvcvirius 


freed it from ſuch umminent danger. Let me add, that, 
a firong and a gallant fleet, fitted out for the invaſion of 
Italy, under the command of Sertorian officers, who burned 
with the thoughts of revenge, was defeated and ſunk b. 


%. 


* 
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LveVvLitvs ; that, in numberleis engagements belides, 


great bodies of the enemy's forces were routed, and Pontus, 
till then, inacceſſible, was thrown open to the invaſion of 


our arms ; that Sinope and Armiſus, two ſeats of the royal 


reſidence, adorned and provided with all the means of defence, 
as well as the other cities of Pontus, and many of Cappa- 


docia, were taken in one march; that their monarch, 
{tript of his hereditary dominions, wandered about a royal 
ſuppliant, from prince to prince, from people to people; 
and that theſe brave actions were all derbi without loſs 
to our allies, and without diminution of our revenues. This 


character, I think, completes the meaſure of that general's 
praiſe ; and I have been the more attentive to ſtate it fully 


and fairly, "as the like juſtice has not been done him by any 
of the oppoſers of the preſent decree, „„ 
elt may now be aſked, if our enemies ſuſtained all theſe 
loſſes, how can this war be of ſo great difficulty ? This 


 objeRtion is not without weight: but know, Romans! that 


MirhRIDATEs fled from his kingdom in the ſame man- 
ner as the celebrated ME DEA is ſaid to have efcaped out of 
that very country, We are told, that ſhe ſcattered the limbs 
of her brother along the places through which her father, 
who purſued her, was to paſs, that his care in coltefling and 
weeping over them might retard the ſwiftnefs of the purſuit. 
Thus Mir HRI DATES, to favour his flight, left in Pontus 
the obſtructing power of all his gold and filver, and every 
coltly and curious moveable that he had received either b 
inheritance from his anceſtors, or accumulated by plunder in 
the laſt. Aſiatic war. While our ſoldiers were intent on 
theſe, the perſon of the king eſcaped. Thus MD EA owed 
her eſcape to the grief of her faber, and Mir HRI DATES 
his to the joy of our army. Under this panic he fled to 
TIoRANESs, the Armenian kingy who not only afforded 
him an afylum in diſtreſs, but cheered his drooping hopes 
by the 454 vigorous aſſiſtance. Lucurrus then march- 


ed into this prince's territories, though many nations were 


ſpirited up to oppoſe his progreſs, Theſe people, whom the 
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Romans had never fought fit to provoke or attack, were 
now. alarmed. A ſtrong and a current report, that the de- 
dien of plunderiug a, very rich and venerable temple bad 

rought. our army into thoſe territories, made likewiſe a 
great impreſſion on the minds of the barbarians. Thus a 
number of powerful nations were rouzed with a certain in- 
dighation and panic: but our ſoldiers, though they took the 
capital of Tigranes's kingdom, and often fought with great 
ſucceſs, yet were diſmayed. by the diſtance of the ſcenes 
of aktion from their countrymen, to whom they paſſionately 
dehred to. return? Mere ſet me fiop ; for the event of all 
Was, that our ſoldiers ſeemed more defirous to return than 
to advance. But MiTaRIDATES had now augmented 
and ſtrengthened his army by numbers of his on ſubjeQs 
who flocked to his ſtandard and by large reinforcements 
from foreign kings and nations. This we learn from hif- 
tory and experience to be e the caſe, that pity 
for the broken fortunes, of a king raiſes a powerful ſupport 
in his favour, | eſpecially from thoſe. who are kings, or the 
 LubjeRts' of kings, becauſe. to them, the name of a king, 
ſounds awful and ſacred. MirhRIůUͤarEs, therefore, had 
greater ſucceſs after his defeat, than he ever preſumed to ex- 
peRt even in proſperity : for when he returned to his king- 
dom, not” fatisfied with the recovery of dominions from, 
which he had lately thought himſelf driven for ever, he 
attacked your brave, your victorious army. And here 
my fellqw- citizens, ſuffer me, in imitation of our hiſtorical 
poets, to draw a, veil over the ſcene of calamity, —a calamity 
To; dreadful, that Lucurrus did not receive the intelli- 


8 - 


gence by any meſſenger eſcaped from the battle, but by 


< 


It will here be proper to make the pupil remark the artifice 
with which Cicrro ſpreads a veil over the diſgraceful retreat of 
Luevitius and his army from à conquered and flying enemy. 
PLuTarcu ſays, that the ſoldiers were exaſperated at the pride 
and ayarice of the cammanger, and were incited to mutiny by 
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public report. At this criſis of the war, Lucutrus 
though he might, perhaps, have done ſome what towards re- 
medying thoſe diſaſters, yet as you thought fit, according to 
ancient uſage, to limit the duration of his command, diſmiſ- 
ſed, in obedience to your orders, that part of his army Which 
Fad completed the period of its ſervice, and delivered over 
the other part to Sanne Many things I purpoſely 
omit ; but it is eaſy for you to ſuppoſe the importance of a 
war, ſupported by the confederacy of two powerful mo- 
narchs, renewed by the ſpirit of refentful nations, and main- 
tained by the ſtrength and reſources of other {lates that were 
never before engaged ; while, on your part, a new general 
ſucceeds to the command, and your veteran army is all diſ- 
miſſed. TI think I have faid enough to prove that this war 
15 in 1ts nature abſolutely neceſſary, and through its great-' 
neſs highly dangerous. Give me now leave to touch upon 
the choice of a general equal to its importance.“ 


3d. PornT.—The choice of a proper General to conducł 
26 | the Par.“ „ 


*I wiſh, Romans! that you had amongſt you ſuch a 
plenty of brave, honeſt men, as might perplex you in your 
choice of the perſons beſt qualified for ſuch an important 
command. But as there is now only one man, I mean 
Poue Ex, whoſe virtues ſurpaſs all thoſe not only of the 
preſent age, but of antiquity itſelf, where is the Roman, 
who can heſitate a ſingle moment how to determine ? 


+ Here the orator's art is again exerted with wonderful effect. 
The few words, in which he ſcems with great reluctance to mention 
ſo terrible a diſaſter, are admirably contrived to make the ſtrongeſt 


impreſſions on the minds and hearts of his hearers. 3 


*The following beautiful panegyric on Pour y's military 
accompliſhmeuts, which is wholly in the demonſtrative ſtyle, may 
ſerve to illnſtrate the juſtneſs of the remark, in page 195, on the 
frequent union of the different kinds of cloquence in the {ame 


diſcourſe. 


not by 
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In my opinion, four qualifications are neceſſary to 
form a complete general; a thorough knowledge of War, 
courage, authority, and good fortune. Did ever any man, 
poſſeſs, or is it required to poſſeſs a more extenſive know- 
ledge in the art of war than Pour Ex does ?—than Pou- 
PEY, Who, when a boy, ſtepped from ſchool, amidit a ra- 
ging war maintained by a furious enemy, into his father's 
army, where he was initiated in the diſcipline of the camp; 
who, before he grey up to a man, commenced a. ſoldier 


under a great general who, in the dawn of youth, was 


himſelf at the head of a glorious army ;—who has fought 
more pitched battles, than other people have maintained per- 


ſonal altercations :—who has carried on more wars than o- 


thers have read of; - ho has reduced more provinces than 
others have aſpired to ;—whoſe youth was trained to the art 
gf war, not by reading and precept, but by his own exereiſe 
of command, not by the plunders of unſucceſsful enterpriſes 
but by the glory of conqueſt ;—and whoſe merits are rated, 
the years he ſerved, but by the triumphs he obtained | 
Can any new kind of was ariſe, in which he has not been 
already engaged by the flnQuating ſtate of public affairs ? 
The Civil the African, the Tranfalpine, the Naval, the 
Shantſh, and the Servile war, that heterogeneous mixture 
of our own people with hardy Gauls and Germans; in 
ſhort, the various and different kinds both of battles and 
enemies, carricd on and conquered by him alone, are proofs 
that there is no point of military practice, in which this hero 
is not an accompliſhed maſter, | „ 
But where can I find words equal to the courage of 
Pour zy? What can I, what can any man deliver here, 
worthy of him, new to you, or unknown to the meanelt in 
Rome ? -For the only virtues of a general are not, as 18 
commonly ſuppoſed, application to buſinefs, courage in dan- 
ger, perſeverance in action, wiſdom and foreſight in con- 
certing plans, and the utmoſt celerity in carrying them into 


execution; all which unite in his perſon to a greater de- 


gree than in all the generals we ever ſaw or heard of. Italy 
1 a witneſs, which the victorious Sy LLA himſelf owned ts 
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be delivered by Pour Ex's valour and judgement. Sici 
is a Witneſs, which he extricated from the midſt of ſurroun- 


+þ 


ding dangers, not by the terror of his arms, but by ſeaſona- 
ble counſels ; Africa is a witneſs, Which was deluged with 


the blood of thoſe enemies, whoſe immenſe number covered 
her fields; Gaul is a wunefs, by the ſlaughter of Whoſe 
armies our. troops cut their paſſage into Spain: Spain 
is a witneſs, which has often ſeen thouſands of our foes de- 
prived of life or of liberty by this hero: I can appeal to the 
preſent and to the former experience of Italy, which, when 


oppreſſed in his abſence by a deteſtable, but dangerous wac 


from our flaves, implored his ſpeedy return and aſſiſtance. 


At the very rumour of his approach, that war drooped and 
languiſhed ; and, upon his arrival, it completely died away 
Even at this inſtant every coaſt, all foreign nations, eve 

diſtant people, the whole extent of the oeean, all bays, all 
| harbours, wherever ſituated, are ſo many witneſſes of his 


merit. For where was there a ſpot in any part of the ſea, 
or its coaſts, fo well guarded as to be fafe from inſult ; or fo 
retired as to be unexplored by our enemies? Did not ever 
man, who went to ſea, run the riſk of loſing either his life 
or his liberty, as he was obliged to expoſe himſelf to the in- 
elemency of winter, or to ſwarms of pirates in any milder ſea- 
ſon ? Jo finiſh a war fo important, ſo ſhameful, ſo laſting diſ- 
tant, and ſo diſcontiguous, ſeemed to promiſe employment 
For. a thouſand generals during one year, or for a thoufand 
years to one general. What province did we poſſeſs at that 
ume uninveſted by thoſe robbers ? What branch of your re- 
venue was ſafe ? Where was the friend whom your arms 
guarded, or where the ally to whom your fleets could afford 


protection ? | | How many iſlands did you look upon as de- 
ſerted? How many cities of your allies were abandoned 


through fear, or became ihe prey of pirates ? But why do 
I infilt on this review of diſtant facts? This was the old, 
the true character of Romans, to wage war with a diflant 
. foe, and not to confine the efforts of their arms within the 
narrow ſphere of domeſtic ſecurity, but to exterd them to the 
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protection of their friends in every part of the globe. Muſt 
I remind you then that in the years, to which I before allu- 
ded, the ſea was ſhut up to your allies, fince your armies 
durſt not ſo much as paſs over to Brunduſium, but during 
che ſeyerity of the winter? Need 1 lament the great num- 
ber of foreigners ho were made priſoners on their journey 
to Rome; when a ranſom was paid even for Roman am- 
. "baffadors? Shall I ſay, that the ſeas were unſafe for our 
- , merchants ; when two of our chief magiſtrates, with the 
inſignia of their office, fell into the hands of pirates ? Shall 
J. mention the taking of Cnidus, or Samos, or Colophon, 
thoſe illuſtrious cities, with numberleſs others; when you 
"Know that your harbours, thoſe harbours from which your 
country derives her very exiſtence, fell into the hands of 
Pirates ? Are you flrangers to the fat, that the famous 
port of Cajeta, when full of ſhips, was plundered by pi- 
rates, in the fight of a Roman prætor; and that the children 
of another of our commanders, who had before had ſeveral 
. eee with thoſe pirates near Miſenus, were carried 
off by them from that very place? Why ſhould I renew 
the painful remembrance of our diſgrace at Oſtia, ſo igno- 
minious to Romans, when, almoſt under your own eyes, a 
fleet, commanded by a Roman conſul, was taken and de- 
ſtroyed by pirates? Immorta Gods! could the amazing, 
the divine courage of one man, in ſo ſhort a time, throw a 
luſtre on his country, that diſpelled thoſe clouds of danger, 
and brought ſuch dee, to your coaſt, that a pirate is not 
no to be heard of within the limits of the Mediterranean, 
though you ſo lately ſaw the predatory fleet inſolently riding 
in the very mouth of the Tyber !”” , , Here the orator takes 
"notice of the aſtoniſhing diſpatch with which Pour Ex ac- 
compliſhed ſo many difficult objects. The preparations for 
the war were not made till towards the end of winter; it was 
entered upon in the beginning of ſpring; and before the 
middle of ſummer it was . | 

Such,“ continues he, are the effects of this general's 
incredible, his divine courage ! but how ſhall I do juſlice 
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to the viher great, * bünbertels qualities, Ont, 'T have 
already mentioned -The virtues of che ſoldier aro not the 
ny quaſtücations to be required in a great and comſum- 
mate general: they ſhould be embelliſhed and attended with 
many other line accompliſhments. - In the firſt. place, what 
unſpotted innocence ought generals to preſerve ? How uni- 
verſal ought their moderation to be? How unſhaken in 
their honour; how eaſy in their deporiment; ; how exten- 
ſive cheir genius; and how humane their natures? Let us 
in a few words conſider what a large ſhare of all theſe, and in 
the higheſt degree of excellence, fall to Poue EY: yet they 
never can be ſo well known and underſtood, ſhould we wei h 
by them themſelves, as when we put them in the balance with 
others, For what charatter 1s due to the inan who is at the 
head of an army, wherein the commiſſioners are bought 
and fold? Can we think that man capable of any great de 
| honourable views for the intereſt of his country, who ſhail 
_ employ the money, furniſhed out of the public revenues foc 
carrying on a war, in bribing magiltrates to gain the pro- 
vince he has in his eye; or who ſhall lay it out 1 * 
in Rome at intereſt? Vour whiſpers, Romans! ſhew 
plainly that you know the perſons whom I point at. For 
my part, as I mention no names, no body can take any of. 
fence, without owning himſelf, at the ſame lime, guilty. 
But where is the man who is ignorant of the train of miſery _ 
and ruin, which this avarice of generais has, at all times, and 
in all places, brought upon your armies ? The marches, 
which ſome of our generals have within theſe few years made 
rhrougu differenr parts even of Italy, are freſh in your me. 
mories: you may therefore more ealily form a judgment 
of what has paſſed into remote countries; and whether: more 
cities of your friends have not been demoliſhed by the win 
ter- quarters of your armies, than towns of 7 enemies have 
been taken by their ae campaign. eneral, who 
is not maſter of himſelf, never can be rife of 1 ſoldiers; 
nor can the man, who Wenn a fair trial of his on conduct, 
ever be the impartial judge of * 's adios. Is it chen 


1 


* 
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urprizing that Pour x ſhould poſſeſs qualifications ſuperior 


to thoſe 'of all generals alive, ſince the march of his numerous 


armies through Aſia was ſuch, as that not only their hands, 


but their very feet never did is leaſt 1 injury to the peaceful 


inhabitant? . Even now, every day's intelligence aflords 


Freſh paoofs of the manner in which his troops live in their 


winter quarters. It is not enough to him that no man is com- 
pelled to maintain his ſoldiers; he will not ſuffer even thoſe 


"who deſire it, to Feat any charges on that account. Our an- 


ceſtors always meancd, that the dwellings of our friends and 


allles ſhould afford a ſhelter from the inclemency of the in- 


* 
* 


ter, and not a gratiſication ts the cravings of avarice. Let 


us now conſider how great his moderation. 1 is in other reſpetts. 


Whence do you imagine the amazing rapidity of his voy- 


ages preceeds ? Not from the extraordinary ſtrength of his 


;Fowers, the matchleſs {kill of his pilots, nor the indulgent 


gale ever ſhifting to his wiſhes, that ſo ſwiftly wafied him 
to the ends of the earth. His diſpatch Was Owing to his 


not being amuſed: by thoſe circumſtances that retard others, 


The temptations of avarice never diverted him into the pur- 
uit of plunder ; nor did any luſt ſeduce him to voluptuouſ- 

neſs: fine praſpebłis and famous cities had no charms for his 
Euriolity ; : nor did toil itſelf prompt bim to ſeck repoſe; 


in Uort, he would not even ſuffer his eyes to waile one pre- 


chus moment in gazing at thoſe paintings, ſlatues, and other 


© oitiarients of the Greek cuies, which other generals look 
upon as the pe rquilites of their commiſſions. Hence the 


©-ir;habitants of theſe paris look on POMPEY, not as one ſent 


from Reme, bnt commiſſioned from heaven : the- now. be- 
gin 10 think it not aliogether ſo incredible, that Rom ans 


| hos once ha moderate 3 ; the tradition of which foreigners 


before regarded as 1 'pollutc ar.d rcmance, The luſtre of 
our empire 15 now diffuſed over theſe countries: the nations | 
re: 90 5 it their ferefathers had good realon ia chu- 
ing rather to be the lubjekis of Romans, than the ſovereigns 
of others, wh bife « our gov ernors atled with ſuch moderation, 


Sul This very inſtaßt, PO Ex is ſo cafy of acceſs to every 


undi dal, ſo ready to- hear the unreſtrained detail of cveln 


man's grievances, that he; ho in dignity i is greater than the- 


greateſt of princes, appears by his condeſcenfion and gen- 
tleneſs on a level with the loweſt of the people. How emi- 
nent he is in debate; what copiouſneſs, what energy, 
what a conmanding ohnrifive there is in his expreſſion, you 
ourſelves, Romans! have often experienced in this very 
place. But what {hall-we think of his reputation for inte- 
grity among our friends and allies, when all our enemies in 
every quarter of the globe acknowledge 1t to be untainted ? 
So extenſive is his humanity, that it is hard to ſay whether 
the troops of the enemy dread more his courage when they 
fight, or are charmed with his ſweetneſs when they are con- 
quered,” Can it then admit of a doubt, whether the mi- 
nagement of this war ought to be comntirhel to a man, who 
2ems by divine appointment to be ſent into the world; that 
be may put an end to every war which harafles this age? 
6 And as authority has a deciſive influence in the ma- 
nagement of war, and in the exerciſe of military 
command, can we doubt for a moment that this too is a 
diſtinguuſhing characteribic of our general ? Who can be 
:nſenſfibleof (he offetts ariſing from the opinion, which both 
friends and foes entertain of vour generals; when we know 
that, in matters of ſuch 1 importance, W as men Echold 
the principal agents either in a contemptible or an awful, 
in an are or an amiable light, they are actuated as ch 
by notions formad from. report, as by principles founded 
on realon ? Waere then 1 is, or waere ever. was there a man 
up on earch ſuperior to him in fame? Where is his rival 


in glory pP And, to give his authority the moſt authentic 


ſta np it can receive, where is the man upon whom von 
have conferred ſuch repea: ed, ſuch ſignal marks of your 
approbation? Do you imagine there is a coalt ſo remote 
ſo deſart, as not to be reached by the fame of that glort- 
ous day, when the whole body of the Roman people, in 
a crowded aſſembly, demanded with one voice that Pow- 
EY ſhould have the ſupreme conduct of a war in which 


ail nations were intereſted ! ? But can I give any ſtronger 
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' proofs of the influence of his authority than the extraordinary 
' things he performed? The very day he was created com- 
munder in chief for the maritime war, did not his bare 
name and charafter change the greateſt dearth and ſcarcity 
of proviſions into a plenty, hardly to be equalled after a 
favourable ſeaſon during a long peace ? After the fatal diſaſter 
in Pontus, which I before-mentioned with great reluctance, 
u hile our friends trembled, while our enemies increaſed in 

pirit and Rrength, and while that province was, deſtitute 
ef protefition, we muſt have loſt Aſia, had not the forture 
of Rome, by a providemial interpoſition, directed PoE 
into that country. His artival both awed MITHRI DATES, 
bo was inflamed with the infolence of conqueſt ; and 
Topped the march of Ti AN ES, who threatened Aſia 
with a formidable power. Is it then difficult to conceive 
what he will be abie to eſſect by his courage, when he could 
effet ſo much by bis authority : and that it will be eaſy for 
him, when at the head of an army,zto preſerve your friends 
and your finances, when his very name and charatter have 
already protected them? But let us conſider one cireum- 
Nance, . which diſcovers his great reputation with the enemies 
of Rome, Who though diſperſed in places ſo remote from 
each other, yet ſuddenly and at once ſurrendered themſelves 
to Pomryery. - Even the Cretan ambaſſadors, while a Ro- 
man general and army were on theirifland ſound out POM v 
in the moſt diſtant parts of the earth, and offered to deliver 

into his hand all the cities of Crete. Nay, did not this very 
 Mituripares fend an ambaſſador into Spain to Por, 

who treated him with all the reſpect due 10 that charatter, 
though ſome perſons, who took it amiſs that the credentials 
mould be addreſſed chiefly. to him, choſe to conſider that 
meſſenger from the king rather as ſpy. than an envoy ? From 
all this, Romans! you may form a judgment what deciſiee 


influence ſuch authority, ſwelled by a train of glorious ſuc- 
ce ſſes, and firengthened by the ſignal teflimomes of your 
will have with thoſe foreign princes and 


applauſe, 
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Give me your leave, with all the caution, wick al 
the conciſeneſs that befits a man who is to mention the wile 
diſpenſations of Providence, io touch upon his good fortune, 
which, though no man can attach it to his own. perſon, yet 
every man may record and celebrate in another. And 
indeed, I am one of thoſe who think that power and the com- 
mand of armies were often beſlowed upon Maximus, MAR- 


.CELLUS, SeCipro Marius, and other great generals 


not only from the experience of their qualifications, but from 
an opinien of their good luck. For, believe me, it has 
been known, that to the dignity, the glory, and the enter- 
prizing ſpirit of great men, Providence has ſometimes annex- 
el the. indulgence of fortune. But in deſcribing the ſuccelles, 
of our hero, I ſhall be ſo moderate as to ſpeak, not as is 
he could command fortune, but in ſuch a manner as may 


ſhew, that we have not forgot his palt, nor deſpair of his 


future ſucceſs. Such language will, I truſt, neither ap- 
pear preſumptuous, nor ungrateful towards the Gods. I do 
not, therefore, mean to expatiate on his civil and military 
glory, nor on the ſueceſs that attended him both by ſea and 
land, —a fucceſs ſo great, that not only his country men 
courted, his allies performed, and his enemies obeyed his 


commands, but even the winds and the waves ſeemed 


oblequious to his nod. Let it ſuthce, however, to favs this 
much in a very few words ; that no man had ever yet the im- 
pudence, even to conceive a ſilent wilh, that the immortal 
Gods would crown him with ſuch repeated». proofs of their 
favour, as they have beſtowed on Pour EY. That theſe, 
O Romans! may continue to him ſuch gracious maks of their 
peculiar regard, ought to be, and I know is your-conſtant 
wih and prayer, as well on account of the profyerity of 
Rome, and her glory, our common cauſe, as from the reſ- 
pett and affettion due to the man himfelf,? ? 
Izzke orator having fully diſeuſſed the ſeveral points into 
which he had divided the ſubject at the opening of his 
ſpeech, ſuppoſes the evidence of ſuch truths to ſtrike his 
hearers fo foreibly, that it would be impoſſible for them to 

1-4-2 | 
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remain a finda moment in ſuſpenſe. As, therefore,” fa 
he, ſumming up the reſult of his arguments, “ this war is 


o neceſſary thac it cannot be avoided, fo important as to | 


require the greateſt abilities to manage it; and as you may 
now commit it imo the hands of à general, who unites in 
his perſon the moſt conſummate knowledge of military affairs, 
-unparalled courage, unqueſtionable authority, and unpre- 
cedened fucceſs ; are you, Romans ! under the leaſt doubt 
that you ſhouid employ tbis bleſſing, preſented and beſtow- 
eq by the Gods, for the enlargement, fecurity, and glory 
-of chis empire? Were Pour x at this inſtant only a 
Private individual amongſt you, he is the only man whom 
ou could fingle out to ſend upon this important expedition. 
But new, when, in addition to other deciſive- advantages, 
in fortunately happens, that he is at the head of an army 
upon the very {cene of action, and can alſo immediately 
receive from other generals the forces under their command; 
awhy do we heſitate ? Why do we not, under the guidance 
of heaven, commit the management of this war againſt 
kings 10 the man, whom we have already intruſted with 
eur molt important concerns, and with the very being of 
Hur ſtate ?P? , . . . A few words more would have 
made this a complete peroration, and CIE RK O would then 
Have” certainly concluded bis ſpeech, had he not thought it 
neceſſary to take ſome notice of the arguments urged on 
che oppoſite ſide of the * 87 thoſe; who had preceded 
goark in the Aae , | | 


Rbrer Arton or Cato LUS AND_ Hox- 
+The mier In which 3 e opens, is s the = 
artful and cohciliating that could well be imagined : indeed 
the whole iat it is à perfect model ofthe kind, 21 has often 
been: vety cloſely * by ſome of the - moſt celebrated 
1 8 in-the houſe of commons. As the queſſ ions, which 
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Cicero had introduced at the cloſe of the preceeding part, 
ſeem expreſſire of his ſurprize that che people could for 
a moment heſitate in their choice of a general, he proceeds 
by a very eaſy tranſition to examine the only cauſe to which 
he could aſcribe their ſuſpenſe.— But, ſays he + Qu 1n- 
rus Cxrvlus, a man of the greateſt honour, the trueſt 
public ſpirit, and diſtinguiſhed by you in the moſt glorious 
manpner; and'QuinTus- HoRTENS1Us . likewife,, who 
enjoys every accompliſhment of quality, fortune, virtue, 
and genius, differ from my ſentiments. Theſe are men 
whoſe opinions have had, and I on juſtly too in many 
re ſpetts, a prevailing influence upon your deliberations. But 
on this occaſion, though you are ſenſible that 1 ſtruggle 
againſt the diftates of the braveſt and moſt eminent men 
in Rome; yet, ſetting all dictates aſide, it is poſſible to 
come at truth from the very nature and reaſon of the 
thing itſelf; and the more eaſily, as thoſe gentlemen admit 
all that I have ſtated to be true, namely, that the war is 
neceſſary and important, and that Pour E alone has all 
the great qualifications requiſite for the conduct of it. 

« But what is the argument of HoxTENSIus ! He 
owns that, if every thing was to be veſted in one man 
PourEy ought to be the man; but he denies the firſt 
poſition with arguments now grown ſtale, and refuted. by 
facts, more than by reaſoning. For you, HoRTENSLIuS ! 
with all that command of expreſſion, with all thoſe powers 
of eloquence which you poſſeſs, ſpoke with authority, 
and dignity a great deal in the ſenate againſt Au Lus Ga- 
BINIUS, a brave Roman, when he bronght in a law for 
putting the war againſt the pirates into the hands of one 
general ; and. you declaimed from this very place with 
great violence - againſt that law. But, good heayens! if, 
at that time, YOUR authority had [prevailed more with 
the Romans than the preſervation and true intereſts of their 
country, ſhould we at this day have been in poſſeſſion of 
wxnortal glory and univerſal empize ? What did you | 
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imagine was become of this empire, when: the ee 
the prætors and the quæſtors of the Roman people were taken 
priſoners; when we were cut off from all communication, either 
public or private, with all our provinces, for the neceſſary ſup- 
. Ply of proviſions: uhen the ſeas were infeſted and block- 
ed up in ſuch a :nanner, as to render it impolſſible to guard 
either the property of individuals, or the intereſt of the 
whole . . The orator here enlarges on the diſ- 
grace as well as . calamity of the empire, while thus expoſed 
o piratical depredations ; and concludes his account of 
ſuch diſtreſſes with obſerving, yet, even at that time, 
Roman magiſtrates could, ine a bluſh, mount this 
roſtrum, left by vaur fathers as a monument of -cheir glory 
by ſea, and by them :ornamented with-naval ſpoils, and 
maritime trophies.” As this remark mult have ſtung Ho x- 
'TENS1UsS to the quick, CI E RO takes care immediately 
to qualify the ſeverity of it by adding; „ the Romans 
were ſenſible, HoRTENSIUS] that when you, and ſuch 
of your friends as were of the ſame opinion, delivered 
your ſentimenis, you delivered them with an honeſt intention; 
but while they gave you a due degree of credit for your 
integrity, they choſe rather to revenge their own injuries 
than to obey your dictates. Therefore one law, one man 
one year delivered us not only from this miſery and infa- 
my, but effettually proved to all nations, that we were 
the lords of the univerſe, and W the me of the 
earth and ſeas ... 

The orator makes uſe of the GK addreſs i 1n vas reply 
r eee It remains,” ſays he, “ that I ſhould 
take ſome notice of the opinion of CaTurus, who put the 
quel'15n, that, , all your hopes were centered in Poup EY, 
to whom could you, in any mournful event that might hap- 
pen to his perſon, haverecourſe ? Great and glarious was 
the reward bis virtue and dignity then received, when you 
almoſt unanimouſly talled out, that in ſuch an event he himſelf 
Yhould. be the man, * whom you would caſt your eyes, — 

in whom you wou!d ! reſt 1 your hopes. And, indeed, he 
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is a man of ſuch a charafter, that no charge is ſo great, no. 
undertaking ſo difficult, but that his wiſdom can dirett, his 
integrity guard, and his courage furmeunt it. But, in this, 
point, I am of an opinion diametrically dppolite to his: for 
1 think, the ſhorter and more uncertain,. human life is, the 
more our country ought to avail herſelf, while the Gods 

pom of the life and virtues of the beſt and greateſt of her 

. 

Cioxxo comes next to ey PRE grand ohjeBios ad 
by Carolus againſt the granting of any new powers to 
PourkEx, as being an unconſtitutional and an unprecedented 
meaſure, e proves to the people by a variety of hiſtorical 
facts, that, in peace, their forefathers always followed prece- 
me but that, in war, they attended only to their intereſt, 
and varied their counſelsand conduft according to the nnex- 
pefied exigencies of their ſituation. He ſhews how fortu- 
nate for the Roman empire the diſregard of precedents had 
already proved in all the extraordinary promotions ef Pow. | 

PEY himſelf. The laws had been repeatedly diſpenſed 
with-in his favour ; and the  reſpett paid to his talents, not to 
his years, nor to the opinions of thoſe who oppoſed him, 
had been the ſalvation of the late it had given dignity to 
Rome, and ſafety. to the wort. This gives the orator an 
Opportunity of exhibiting Pour Ev's merits in ſome new 
points of view, and ſhewing, as he ſays, that general's great- 
neſs, not only in the light of his own virtues but the vices 
of other commanders. Then turning to the tribune, who 
had made the motion for Pomysy's appointment, he thus 


Ae 11 cloſe of his perſuaſive haran Sue. 


. HE PERORATION. xt 
b „Haring ſaid: thus much, in the fir 3 8 
Maxvitus f 1 give my moſt hearty aſſent to your law, your 
endeavours, and opinion: in the next place, I conjure you, 
as you value the happineſs of Rome, not to ſuffer any attack, 
any menaces to daunt or drive you from your purpoſe. 
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As you ſeem to have ſpirit and edfolution, and are here back- 
ed by ſuch a multitude of Romans, once more zealous for 
committing'a g generg}' war into the hands of their former 
favourite; what is Here eicher in the meaſure itſelf, or in 
your indereſf to carry. it through, that you ought to doubt 
of ? Formy part, whatever! I poſſeſs by labour or induſtry, 
by natural or acquired Talents, by the ſignal favours of the 
Roman people, and by this prætorian power: whatever 1 
can effect by my authority, character, and reſolution; I 
make: it all over to you and to che Romaris for carrying thi 

Nee, TEN Es 

* atteft all he Gods, in chibdly toſs aha preſide over 
this facred tribunal. holte powers Who can read the inten- 
tions of the -patrior breaſt, chat I have not undertaken this 
part from any perſon's foliviration; from any deſign of court- 
ing Pour v's favour, from a view to any future protetti- 
on which I thought another man's greatnets might afford me 
in the hour of danger. nor from the proſpett of any additions 
al honour” to myſelf. - I know that the. ſhie!d'of innocence 
can eaſily repel the attacks of mer; and that I can attain 
to honour neither through one man's means nor from my 
exertions upon any particular occaſion in this place, but 
from a perſeverance in the laborious purſuits of my: life, 
erowned by your favour, 

„ Therefore, Romans! do I 3 tha Ss part, which 
I have undertaken in this cauſe, was undertaken with a view 
to the good of my country; and fo far am I from even the 
leaſt appearance of having purſued any private intercit of 
my own, that I can eaſily perceive I am now to encounter 
a great deal of malice, partly concealed and parily avowed, 
which I might have avoided, yet from which you ma 
hereafter derive ſome . But cloathed with this dig- 
nity, and ſenſible as I was: of your favours, I determined, 
Romans ! to prefer your ſentiments, the honour of my coun- 
try, the ſafety of our provinces, and «the preſervation of 
eur allies; to every ſelfiſh view, and every partial intereſt.” 


* addition to the — deliberatiue eloquence, te 
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be found in the illuſtrious, orators of antiquity, I muſt re- 
commend to the pupil a frequent and atientive peruſal of 
the beſt reports of the Bri:*h parliamentary proceedings, 
not only as admirable praduttions of genius, but as ſources: 


of the moſt uſeful and important imformation. 


ns td 
* 


The eloquence of the bar is ſtill more ſparing of ornament 
than the deliberative kind, and more cautious to avoid the 
leaſt appearance of art. It does not admit of any pemp 
of language, any declamatory flouriſhes, any affectation of 
wit, any fallies of unſeaſonable pleaſantry. It diſavows 
as ſpurious all vulgar intermixture of loquacity and impu- 
dence; its ſtyle is modeſt, manly, ſerious, and dignified. 
Regardleſs of applauſe, it aſpires to the nobler end of pro- 
ducing convictien. If at any time, it has recourſe to the 
paſſions their aid is called in only to excite indignation at 
ſome malignant attack upon innocence and virtue, or to ſne r) 
that the great body of ſociety, that human nature jtſelf 
has ſuffered an outrage in the action for which it demands 
yJUlncess” is Es | 7 5 
It is not in the remains of antiquity, however valuable, 
that we are to look for the beſt models of this ſpecies of com- 
poſition. Moſt of the Greek pleadings, which have come 
down to our times, are purely, of the delzberatzve kind. 
The courts af juſtice in Greece were little better than popu- 
lac aſſemblies, in whieh equity and natural reaſon ſupplied 
the place of jaw, and where the judges were more remark- 
able for ſeveriiy and integrity, than for learning and pene- 
tration.“ The want of a preciſe rüle to guide them in 
their deciſions left them more expoſed to the artifice of the 

* See Porrex's Antiquities, Vol. I. and Denina's Revo- 
lutious of Literature. N 
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ſpeaker, who had an opportunity of giving a greater fcope 
to his talents than is conſiſtent with the accurate inveſtigation 
of iruth, and a ſtrict adherence to written laws. For this 
reaſon, the ſpeeches of Lys1as and Hye ER1Dts, and 
even the judicial orations of DeMosTHENES himſelf, had 


they been all preſerved to us, would not be conſidered as 


exatt patterns of the manner of ſpeaking, which is adapted 
to the preſent Rate of our bar. With us, this field of elo- 
quence is limited to, law and. ſtatute. The advocate has 
always lying before him the line, the ſquare, and the com- 


paſs, which it is his principal bulineſs to be continually 


applying to the ſubjects under debate. His fancy is therefore 
"chained down; nor mult he indulge his genius in that high, 


'vehement tone, which characterized the firſt of Grecian 
orators, and which was very proper in ſpeaking as he did, 
to a multitude.“ | | ; | 


| The practice of the Roman bar was not leſs favourable 
to the perverſion of judicial eloquenee. The ſmall impor- 


tance of legal knowledge, and the diſorderly. flate of civil 
juriſprudence, even in the moſt NING periods of the 
republic, are admitted by CictRro ; and his own example 
may ſatisfy us of the unbounded latitude granted to every 


pleader in his ſtrain of oratory. It is, therefore, no wonder : 


"that, Where ſuch pomp, ſuch vehemence, and ſuch paſſion- 
ate declamation were allowed, they ſhould often baffle truth 
and plain ſenſe, and render contempuble the more ſterile 
- obſervers of the forms of law. But however great CI E- 


The number of judges in Greece, who preſided at every 


trial, whether of a civil or criminal nature, was commonly ſo 
great as to form. a fort of popular aſſembly. The famous 
tribunal of the Areopagus conſiſted of at leaſt fifty judges ; 
and ſome authors make it to conſiſt of a great many more. 
- When SocraTEs was condemned, by what court it is uncer- 


tain, we are informed that no fewer than 280 voted againſt 


bim. The influence of this circumſtance on the ſtyle of the 


pleadeis in ſuch courts is well deſcribed by Dr. BLA R in his 
| e N Lecture, from which 1 have taken the above 
Ic mark. 4 13 | | 


act ends as Wo wt wn . x” oat 
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x 0's ſucceſs was in his own time, and however brilliant 
His oratory appears on every fubjeft, yet an imitation of his 


manner of pleading would now be deemed not only injudi- 


cious, but abſolutely inadmiſſible. In the addreſs with 


which he opens his ſubject, and the inſinuation he employs 


for gaining the favour of the judges ; in the diſtinct arrapge- 
ment of his facts; in the gracefulneſs of his narration ; 
in the conduct and expoſition of his arguments, he may, 
and, as Dr. BLAIR juſtly obſerves, he ought to be 3 - 
but one who ſhould copy him alſo in his exaggeration and 
d tree. in his diffuſe and pompous declamation, and 
in his attempts to move the paſſions, would make himſelf 


almoſt as ridiculous at any rn bar, as if he ſhould ap- 


there in the toga of a Roman lawyer, ___ | 
As my deſign here is not to lay down inſtructions how 
to form the accompliſhed pleader, but to give the pupil juſt 
ideas of the principles of eloquence in general, and of the 


; different characters of ſtyle, it would be foreign to my pur- 


poſe to enter into farther details on what can only concern a 
particular profeſſion. Any young gentleman deſigned for the 
bar will find a ſummary of excellent remarks on judicial elo- 
quence in Dr. BLAIR's twenty -eighth Lecture, which I 


have already quoted. With reſpect to a courle of profeſ- 


ſional reading, he cannot follow a better guide than the late 
Lord As H BURTON, Whoſe leiter on the ſubject to a young 
Templar has been publiſhed a few years ſinſce. 


e 

ON THE FUNCTIONS OF AN ORA. 
TOR, AND THE SEVERAL PARTS 
OF A REGULAR SPEECH. 


Quid dicat, et quo loco, et quo modo, Cicgzo. 


The matter, order and manner of a Speech, 


lla fmRions of an orator, or the eſſential particulars 


to which he muſt attend, are reduced by CictRo to three 


heads, invention, diſpofition, and expreſſion; Whatever 
{ſtthje& the orator undertakes to diſcuſs, he muſt firſt fix upon 
the things he is to ſay quid dicat, then place them in due 
order quo loco, and laſtly expreſs them with propriety quo 
modo. As to the firſt of theſe, all the rules laid down in 
the ancient treatiſes of rhetoric, are rather ſhowy than uſcful : 
no art can ſupply the want of genius, fancy, and common 
ſenſe on which invention depends. With reſpett to the 
| third function of the orator as far as relates to the proper 
choice of words and the judicious improvement of ſtyle, I 
have already pointed out the beſt guides, and referred to 
the beſt models. The only point 33 which remains 
here to be treated of, is diſpoſition, or the art of arranging 
the ſeveral parts, furniſhed by invention, in ſuch a manner 
as is moſt ſuitable to the nature and intereſt of the ſubject in 
hand. „ | 

Every work, in order to be complete, ſhould have a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. A regular ſpecch, there- 
_ fore, mult have an exordium, or introduction, to prepare 
the minds of the hearers; then ſhould follow the nacrations 
or proofs ; and laſt of all a peroration, or concluſion ot ſome 
kind, to intimate, that the orator has ſaid every thing he 
thouglit neceſſary, and that his diſcourſe is brought to a 
cloſe,* This divifion is adapted to the natural tram of our 
ideas and language; but rhetoricians have, with minuter 
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# Principes de la littérature, tom. iv. 
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ſubtlety, diſſected a ſpeech into fix parts, namely, the exits 


dium ; the ſtate, and general heads of the ſubje& ; the 


narration or explication ; the reaſoning or arguments ; the 


addreſs to the paſſions ; and, lallly the per-oration,* It 


is neceſſary to take ſome notice of each. 

1. Tux £xoRDIUM.—The effect of firſt impreſſions 
being a matter of the greateſt importance, no part of a 
ſpeech has been diſcuſſed with ſo much exattneſs, or reduced 


to ſuch preciſe rules as the exordium. The maſters of the 


art ſay, that the introduttion ſhould aim at conciliating the 
good-will, the attention, and the docility of the hearers. A 
due regard ſhould certainly be paid to theſe three particulars 
during the whole ſpeech ; but, in the exordium, they are of 
ſingular moment, as by it we gain the molt deſirable aſces- 
dancy over the minds of thoſe to whom we addreſs ourſelves. 
In order to conciliate the good-will of the audience, ſays 
Dr. BrAIR, topics may be taken from the partie: lar ſitua- 
tion of the ſpeaker himſelf, or of his client; from the 
character or behaviour of his antagoniſts contraſted with his 
own; from the nature of the queſtion, as cloſely connected 
with the intereſt of the hearers; and, in general, from the 
. modeſty and good intention, with which the ſpeaker enters 
upon the ſubjett. P A great variety of examples to illuſ- 
trate each of theſe remarks will be found in CIioERO's 
orations. r e 
The attention of the hearers is to be raiſed by giving them 
ſome hints of the importance, dignity, or novelty of the 
ſubje& : or ſome favourable view of the clearneſs, the = 
ciſion, and the brevity of the propoſed method of difcu ung 


it. Almoſt all the ſpeeches of DRMosrTHRNESs open in a 
manner admirably calculated to awaken attention; and that 


attention is not afterwards diſappointed. 


But the greateſt effort of art and genius in an exordiuny 


* Dr. Brain Left. xxxi. 


* *-P" Le 31.—8ee alſo the firſt 
QuiNr1414m8s Inſtitutes. 
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is to render the hearers docile and open to perſuaſion, when 


they are under the ſtrong reſtraint of contrary . prejudices. 


Their minds are then to be gradually weaned from every 
- unfavourable prepofſeſhon, and their obſtinacy is to be ſub- 
dued not by open attacks, but by the melting influence of 
infinvation and addreſs. CIcERO's celebrated oration for 
M11o begins in this manner: the itrain of irony, with 
which he enters upon his defence of Licarrvs is alſo well 
adapted to the ſame end: but the introduttion to his ſecond 
ſpeech againſt the agrarian law is a GRIN. the kind. 


Such laws for the diviſion of conquered lands among the ci- 


tizens had often been propoſed; and were always greedily 
received by the people. CICERARO had lately been made 
conſul by their intereſt, and his firſt attempt was to make 
them rejc& this law. The ſubject was extremely delicate, 
as by oppoſing the meaſure, he riſked that popularity to 
which he was indebted for the higheſt honours in the ſtate. 
He begins with acknowledging all the favours which he had 
received from the people, in preference to the nobility. He 
profeſſes himſelf the creature of their power, and of all 
men the moſt engaged to promote their intereſt, He de- 
clares that he held himſelf to be the conſul of the people; 
- and that he would always glory in preſerving the character 
of a popular magiſttate. But to be popular, he obſerves, 
is an ambiguous word. He underſtood it to import a fteady 
attachment to the real intereſt of the people, to their liberty, 
their caſe,” and their peace; but by ſome, he ſaw, it was 
- abufed, and made a cover to their own ſelſiſh and ambitious 
deſigns. In this manner he begins to draw gradually nearer 
to his purpoſe of attacking the meaſure, but ſtill with great 
management and reſerve. He proteſts, that he is far from 
being an enemy to agrartan latus: be gives the higheſt 


_ praiſe to che Graccny, thoſe zealous patrons: of the peo- 


ple; and aſſures them, that when he firſt heard that a law 
of that nature was preparing by Rvtrvs, one of their 
2 ;tabunes, he had re ſalved to-ſuppert, it, if he found it for 

their intereſt ; but that, upon examining it, he found it ca- 
+ | | 8 I 
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eulated to effabliſh a dominion that was inconſiſtent with 
UHberty, and to aggrandize a few men at the expenſe of the 
Public. He then terminates his exordium with telling them, 
that he is going to ge his reaſons for being of this opinion; 
but that if his reaſons ſhall not ſatisfy them, he will give up 
his own opinion, and embrace theirs,* n, 
| STATEMENT AND DIVISION or ruE SUBJECT. 
The exordium is naturally followed by a clear ſtatement of 
the queſtion, and by a diſtinft and conciſe expoſition of ths 
end which the orator has in view, He then divides his 
fpeech, if neceſſary into two or more parts, according to the 
main points of debate, and the method he propoſes to pur- 
fue in diſcuſſing them. The ſtiffneſs or formality of ſuch 2 
mode of proceeding is more than counterbalanced by other. 
advantages. It has a great appearance of candour, in not 
attempting to conceal the orator's intentions, but fairly and 
boldly lating what he undertakes to prove. The heads, to 
which he thus reduces his fpeech, ate alſo great helps to the 
memory and recollection of the hearer : they ſerve to fix 
Nis attention: they enable him ts keep pace with the progreſs 
of the diſcourſe : they give him pauſes and Teſting places, 


here he can reflect on what has beem faid, and look for- 


ward to what is to follow. The concluſton of each head, 
fays QuixTILEAN, ts a relief to the hearers ; juſt ar, 
upon à journey, the mileſtones, which are ſet up on the road 
* to diminiſi the traveller s fatigue. For we are al. 
ways pleaſed with ſeeing our labour begin to leſſen 5 and, 
by calculating how muth remains, we are ſtirred up to fi- 
niſſ our taſk more cheerfully. s * 


The critical analyſis of this famous exordium is taken from 
Dr. BLAla's twenty-ſeventh Lecture. A more complete idea 
of it cannot be given without recourſe to the original itſelf. The 
ſpeech which Suarzs?zarr puts into the mouth of Manx Au- 


THONY over Cagar's dead body is anpther maſterpiece of art- 


ful infinuation, | 


» Ste Dr. Brain's thirty-firſt Lecture; and the fourth and 
lch chapters of Quintilian s Inſtitutes, f 
l E ea a 
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Tus NARRATION,—The eſſentiab qualties of narra- - 
zien having been fully diſcuſſed, and illuſtrated by examples, 

in a former part of this work, 1 {hall only recommend to 

ſuch ſtudents as may be deſigned for the bar, the farther pe- 
ruſal of C1cen 0's account of the murder of CLopivs by 
11.0, We have not a finer ſpecimen of the artifice of 
r ber „ 
Tur Ancunzxzs on Poor -I need not repeat 
What 1 haye before quoted from the Abbe Barrzux on 
the difference between oratorical , and logical arguments. 
But I introduce here his abridgment of Cicero and 
QuiNrILIAx's directiops for arranging thoſe en 
to the belt, adyantage. The orator,” ſays he, © has two 
things to bring abqut by his proofs, namely, to eſtabliſh his 
Propoſition by employing every means that his cauſe can 

| afford him; and. to refute thoſe made uſe of by his adver- 

- fary. Sometimes he ſets out with refutation, if he per- 
ceives. that his adverſary. has already made a, conſiderable im- 
preſſion on the minds of the audience; ſo that Ins own. proofs 
are hkely to be ill received, unleſs he can firſt remove their 
prepolictkon. SRI Pak; . 1 

ee In the drawing up of the proofs, we are directed by, - 

rhecoricians to have an eye upon the marſhaling of an 
army; the molt bold and vigorous are to be placed in the front 
rapk, as it eien happens that the whole ſucceſs depends 
"Ie NE ener, Anctber body of choſen troops are. 10 
ee fet apart, as a corps de referve, to give the finiſhing.” 

lobe, aud make {ure of the victory, In the center are to 

berdiſtcibuted ſuch whoſe courage and abilities are ſomewhat. 

i $ubifal ; ſo that if they are not diſpoſed of themſelves to 
whe forward to the fight, they may, by virtue of this 
polition,” be puſhed on by thoſe behind. All this appears 
very juſt in ſpeculation ; but it is frequently found, that mat-, 

ders require a very Gifferent arrangement, when we come to- 

take the field, Evevy ſubject has its proper rules, and it 
depends on the orator's good ſenſe to diſcover theic, and 
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to follow them accordingly. Perſpicuity and exactneſs are, 
above alt dings, neceffary. I a proof is cob fine ſpun} 
it becomes weak and feeble ; if too contratted, it loſes for 
want of reach and falls ſhort of its aim: av a redundancy 
of words would overload it ; ſo extreme brevity would 
render it obſcure, and prevent it from exerting its full 
force, Es By ; nt om Ir Tab 4 wire wont” Þ | 
For my own part,” adds the Abbe,, I think the 
orator, in his proofs may be very aptly compared. to a man 
running a rage. You e him continually bending towards 
the wy ol his courſe. He is borne forwards by his own, 
weight, which acts in concert with the Ati) — of his. 
moſcles, and the motion of his feet, ſo that every part of 
him concurs in adding to bis {wiftnefs... . . . DE- 
MOSTHENES and C1CERO are perfect models in this, as 
well as in the other parts of oratory, We join the career, 
and keep pace with them to the end. Our thoughts are, 
carried away by the rapidity of theirs ; and though at times 
we loſe ſight of their proofs and reaſonings, yet we judge 
of their ſolidity from the conviction we feel wrought in us. 
b them. 8 1 | | | 2 
| & Refutation requires a great deal of art, becauſe it is 
much more difficult to heal a wound than to make one. 
Sometimes contempt alone will be ſufficient to refute an 
adverſar yy. « When, the objection admits of a re- 
futation in- form, it is to be made by contrary argu- 
ments. ... Sometimes a, ſtroke of wit may extinguilh-, 
all the llame raiſed by the moſt animated eloquence. Yo 
Tur rATHETIC- PART,— The obſervations alread 
made on the inefficacy. of rules, with regard to nventioR, 
are. equally applicable to any precepts how to. raiſe the 
paffions, The ways to the heart are open only to ge- 
nius. : they baffle all the efforts of plodding induſtry. + | 
Tur "PERORATION,>—Tlus part of the. ſubjeft is 
alſo anticipated by my. remarks on the Concluſion of # 
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See page 95. 
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e A JUST AND GRACEFUL DELIVERY. 
——Nec aft facundis gratia did. Ov. 

Deere and harmonious periods ſhould be inſeparable. - 


I have made a diſtinct article of this part of Rhetoric, 
not, in order to enlarge on its advantages, which are ſo 
obvious that it would almoſt be an inſult upon common ſenſe 
to enter into any proofs of them; nor with a view of 
_ diſtinguiſhing my ſelf by any new precepts for its eaſier 

attainment, as, I think, we have already ſuch abundant 
| helps of that kind that nothing more ean be requiſite tharr 
the aſſiſtance of a living inſtruftor ; but to expreſs my 
furpriſe that parents who muſt readily acknowledge its 
importance, ſhoufd pay ſo little regard to it, in the edu- 
cation of their children. If a boy can but gueſs at, and 
burry over, the words of a chapter in the bible, or at 
beſt a paragraph in the newſpaper, or a young lady gaböle 

over two or three pages of a novel, it is thaaght ſufficient; 
diſtin utterance, 1 jibe 4 natural tones, and a cor- 


1 expreſſiveneſs of countenance and geſtures being 


elt entirely out of the queſtion, It is commonly ert 
tat all theſe will come of themſelves, at a more advanced 


period, when there is the greateſt reaſon to fear, that 


afliffneſs or want of pfiabilityin the organs of „ 4 
vitiated ear, and confirmed bad habits, muſt render ſuch 
accompliſhments almoſt unattaĩnable. 5 


© What can be more abſurd than to ſee young people put 


for. whole years under the care of maſters, to learn to come 
in and go out of a room or to make and return à compli. | 
ment in a becoming manner; though at the ſame time is 
is left wholly to nature, or to common inftinQ, to give that 
propriety and addreſs, ſo necefſary to makea perſon heard 


without ridicule or contempt, not anly in public affemblies, 


but euen in the narrower circles of private intercourſe E N is 
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painful to dwell long upon ſelf-evident, though much neglefled 


truths ; . I ſhall, therefore, conclude with a ſhort remark near- 


ly in the words of CRESTERTIEI D, that what I have ſaid 
is ſufficient for any reader of ſenſe and taſte : and ten times 
more would not be ſufficient for thoſe who have neither. 


ON THE sTUDY or THE LATIN ans 
| GREEK LANGUAGES. 


— * 


Hzc fludia adoleſcent iam alunt, ſenectutem oblectant, ſecundas res 

ornant, ad verſis perfugium ac ſolatiumpræbent, delectant domi 
non impediunt foris, pernoctant nobiſcum, peregrinant ut 
ruſticantur. |  Cictro. 


Theſe fludies are the nouriſhment of youth and the delight of age, 
they adorn proſperity, and blunt the fling of adverſity, they are a ſource 


pleaſure athome, an agreedble recreation abroad; day and night they abide 
| with us, attend us on our travels, and give the trac rcliſh ty rural enjoy 
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not be expected, that I ſhould enlarge on the importance 
ot each article, or enter into all the details neceſſary to obvi- 


ate every poſſible objeftion. I hope however, that the uni- 


form deciſions of experience in favour of thoſe fludies 


Which 1 wiſh, to recommend, will have more weight with 
every ſenſible and unprejudiced parent, than the witticiſms, 


or the declacmation of ſome modern ſcribblers, who, with arts 
ful malignity, have endeavoured” to bring into diſreputs 
ſuch quaitheations as they | 4hemelyes were obviouſly defi- 


% . 


My deſign in theſe eſſays on foreign languages being 


barely to trace the outlines of an academical plan, it can- 


Parents, indeed, of a truly cultivated taſte, who have 
experienced the benefits of a claſſical education, do rot 
Want to be informed of the ineſtimable advantages, or of the 
exquiſite pleaſures which their children muſt {derive from an 
intimate acquaintance with the languages of Greece and 
Rome. The fordid and illiberal, on the other hand, cannot 
even by the eleareſt mode of expolition, be made to con- 
ceive the utility of ſtudies the moſt important object of which 
is to refine the taſte, harmonize the imagination, improve the 
underſtanding, and exalt the dignity of human nature. 
My preſent hints, therefore, are principaſly addreſſed 
to the votaries of faſhion, whoſe entire lives ſeem to be 
thrown away upon ſuperficial attainments, without once con- 
fidering, that internal merit contributes moſt to the perfeQi- 
on ofoutward grace; and that even natural parts, with the 
utmoll ſhare of modern accompliſhmepie, will ſeldom enabſe 
a gentleman to make a reſpectable figure in well-bred com- 
pany, if he is utterly deſtitute of that ſpecies of liberality 
and rational refinement, which a judicious courſe of claſſical 
inſtruttion cannot fail te produce. . 
” The following method I have found during the exerciſe 
ef my profeſſion well calculated to promote ſo deſirable an end. 


© Fhe pupil being already ſuppoſed to bave gone through : 


Engliſh grammar, and, of courſe, to have acquired a com- 
petent knowledge of the 1 <5; and explanatory parts ef 
grammar in general, muſt confine his attention, in r . 
upon Latin, to the changes which the declinable words ad 
mit of, and to the rules of conſtruttion, detached from the 
tedious and perplexing details with which they are uſually 
accompanied. Of thoſe rules and of their application he : 
will form clearer ideas, if he, at the fame time, begins Co na- 
'DERY'S Colloguies, in which he will find them agreeably 
exemplified, and after ſome progrefs in which he Loy be ac- 
euſtomed to diſplay his attainments by tranſlating every 
day a ſmall portion of ELLIis's Latin Exerciſes.“ 
The plan of this little work is judicious and well execute. 
The author's xeaſons for making any new attempt of the kind . 


ET 
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It is unhappily too much the ſpizit of modern education 
to neglett the elementary parts and by a rapid and prema- 
ture advancement to give boys the appearances of extenſive 
learning, without ever laying the neceſſary foundation of 
valuable and permanent knowledge. The conſequences of 
ſuch ſuperficial methods are too obvious not to be eaſily con- 
ceived, and too fatal not to be dreaded' and avoided. I 
muſt therefore inſiſt on the propriety of coatinuing the learn- 
er in Syntax, Corderius, and Ellis, till he can give unequi- 
vocal proofs of his being well-grounded in what may be juſtly 
called the fundamentals of the Latin tongue. He will then 
be able to proſecute his ſtudies without the pernicipus aſſiſt- 
ance of literal tranſlations, which the frenzy of innovation 
at ſirſt introduced; and which ignorance, diſingenuity, or 
prejudice has ſince continued. „ 
Eurkorius and Jus trix have been tranſlated by Mr. 
CLARKE for the uſe of the lower forms, and are often read 
after CoRDERIUS. I am inclined to think, with Dr. 
Kxox, and other experienced ſchool-maſters, that ſuch 
helps, by favouring indolence, mult prevent the exertion, and 
conſequent growth of mental vigour. I alſo very much dif- 
approve of the books themſelves, on account of their original 
defects. The firſt is merely a dry, chronological table of 
events; and the other is the moſt wretched attempt at an uni- 
verſal hiſtory that was ever written, perhaps, in any lan- 
guage, I am not, therefore, apprehenſive of incurring the 
cenſure of any man of taſte by rejecting both, and intro- 
ducing in their ſtead Selecta e profants Scriptoribus Hſe 
toriæ, which, beſides the entertainment they afford, and the 
moral leſſons they - agreeably inculcate, contain excellent 
models of Latin purity and elegance, 

When the ſtudent has we ſome proficiency in the, 
Seiefte and in his Latin exerciſes he may begin Greek 


ſtated in the preface with great madeſty and candour. It has al- 

ready been admitted into ſome of the beſt Engliſh public ſchools, 

ad ſeems likely to ſuperſede the uſe of CLarnka's, TURNER'S, 
dad the Eton Exerciſes, | 


o 
* 
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2s oe Tre'sivpy ore 
obſerving the method which 1 have before reco! 


commended 
at his entrance upon Latin, that is to ſay, confining his 
attention at firſt to the variations of the deciinable parts, 
and to the rules of conſtruction, exemplified in ſome chapter; 
of the Greek Teftament, ſelect ſentences from XE NO HON, 
and a few of the eaſieſt of Lc IAN 's Dialogues. He 
will alſo derive conſiderable advantage from Mr. Hun- 
WG FORD's judicious Introduction to the writing of 
Greet. I need not repeat what I have ſaid on the negle& 
of fundamentals, and on the bad effects of uſing literal 
tranſlations to give boys the appearance of a rapid progreſs 
in Latin: the ſame remarks are equally applicable to the 
udy of Greek, or of any other language. The pupil 
fhould* therefore be continued in Funtingford and Lucian, 
till he can tranſlate both with ſome degree of eaſe and 
exaAineſs, and with no other help than that of his Gram- 

M  00 Proto bt LD 
The Latin and Greet proſodies ſhould next be ſtudied, 
and the rules of verſification in both ſhould he fully and 
familiarly explained. Any ignorance in this reſpett is the 
leſs excufable, as a competent knowledge of proſody may 
be acquired in a month or two, with great eaſe, and very 
little interruption of the pupil's other ſtudies. Ovis's 
Metamorphoſes and Hou R's Thad ſhould then de read, 
in addition to the Selectæ, and Lucian, for at leaſt fix 
months. As ſoon as the learner becomes expert in ſcanning 
and accounting for the rules of quantity, give him tranſpo- 
ſclions of Latin and Greek verſes to be reduged to their 
former poetical order. Such exerciſes are infinitely prefer- 
able to the common practice of writing what are very pro- 
perly called nonſenſe verſes, which are juſt as ſtupid and 
- as unimproving as their name implies. When he 1s ſet to 
make verſes of his own, do not deny him the uſe of a 
Gradus ad 3 and of MoreLL's Theſaurus 
"Grace Poeſeos, Theſe books will aſſiſt, not relax his 
elforts; and we ſhould alw-»s avoid, but more eſpecially 
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IAD, and Canis ab Ry ane 
-SopnocLes, Eundrtoks, axd 2 ARISTO HANES an 

Taten, PLaumus andp TRENo gn. ger 
Dryactic Potrry,—In Greek, Hez519v : 1 
\Vipa'$s1Art of Poetry ;, Haz a9s,s Sales, Epil 
Art of. Poetry; the? Georgics rte 1 
of JovENAT and PxRSTUSG ae 
Locxzrtus, and the y very ingenio us, 1 T's 
der the title of Anti- Lucretius* by the Cardirial 5 E 
LIGNAC, | 
Eeisrotary WeartinG,—lIn Greek, no beautiful 
collections of this kind have reached our times; but, in 
Latin, the Epiſtles of CI ERO and PII Nx, particularly 


thoſe of the former, almoſt * we neceſſity of ary 
| other models, | | 
FF 
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'Brocravur and Hisrony;—In Greek, PrvrTAnxcn, 
Wh rh drag ing "Tavcypipss, and Xzxnoynon: in 
Latin, Coxnxiivs Nzyos, Ali, Livy," Saver 
and Tactrvs. | 

FPnrrotornx, OnArokr, and Crrrrcrn In 
| 05 A, PiAro, 1 Lys1as, IsoRATESs, 
ar "'Loneinvs : in Latin, Ciczzo and 15 
AIAN | 
I this courſe of ng: the principles of 

e will be naturally unfolded ; the diſtint᷑tive . 

Ebcies of the moſt celebrated Greek and Latin authors 

Baer. out, and contraſted with critical nicely ; the young 

emulation rouzed, and all his native powers, of 

genius called forth, exerciſed, invigorated, and expanded 

.to 3 ntmaſt N of poſſible perfection, by frequ =_ 
not only to transfuſe into Engliſh verſions the 

of thoſe divine writers with undiminiſhed grace and . ; 

but alſo to exhibit, in imitative eſſays, their moſt ſtriking 

| " beauties, reproduced, as it were, with a nobler inter- 

- Mixture of rival originality.* 


-* Te is almoſt unneceſſary, to obſerve, that the 8 of 

8 admired authors, which are recommended in the Engliſh 

tourſe of reading, are by no means deſigned to ſuperſede the ſtugy 

of the beautiful originals themſelves. That courſe is pointed out 

to ſuch pupils as may not remain long enough at ſchool to aequize 

© aknowledge of Latin and Greek; and to grown perſons, whole 

luperficiality of learning may have been theeifeR of injudicious me- 

_ "thods. All — ho have time and abilities equal to the 1 1 
Will certainly follow La BVI EZII's advice 70 .draw from the 


n * « ſecond fand. 
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precepts ; but, in their ſtead, the learner ſhonld be ſupgled 
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HAT has been ſaid on the ſubjeft of Greek and 


Latin renders. it unneceſſary to enlarge on my _ 11 
means of aſhſting IN in the ſtudy of any other ge. 


The changes which the words admit of, the g con- 
ſtruttion wich the ſeveral idioms, the beauties of poetical and 
ſaic compoſition muſt be learned exatly.in the ſame manner. 
he only difference, therefore, with reſpe& to French and 


Has, conſidered as modern languages, in which we want 
to converſe, ariſes from the neceſſity of acquiring a greater 


fluency of expreſſion, and a more accurate method of pro- 


nouncing them. No perſon can want to be informed how 


to get a copia verborum ; but as different methods have 
been . recommended to facilitate pronunciation, it becomes 
neceſſary to point out that which renn. to me moſt 
rational, 

Whaorer has duly Gi ed the thn of ſounds, .mult 
be ſatisfied that nothing can be more injudicious than any 
attempt to teach thoſe of a foreign language by a detail of 
rules. They are more eaſily, as well as more efteR 
acquired in the manner children learn thoſe of their mother 
tongue, namely, by imitation. In conformity thereforetp 
a method pointed out by nature, and ſupported by reaſan 
and experience, no recourſe mult be had to incommunigptive 


arrall 


— 
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with an eaſy ſet of nratical exerciſes, in which the elemen- 
try; faqmls. vfithet Prenetrandslealian” languages: are prbs 
perly arrarſt$, their = ential combimtiom exempli- 

„and Tuch pieces ſe for frequent repetition as may 
familiarize the ear to an harmonious juftneſs, and afford the 
beſt helps for rendering permanent thoſe fleeting impreſſions 
which might otherwiſe eſcape the moſt tenacious memory. 

9 11 ſhall” only add, a this head, a ſketch of the courſe 


* reading, „ Whielf' ppeurs to me beſt adapted to pr omote a 

maſterly critteal nowiedge \of the au aan French 

aud Jaan writers. 5 | 
\ 
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"Fils r293—2Phoſe of La: Fowraner: and 14 
E. 1 755 3 220 2 
"Pixs Tot st- Thel 6 re, of tie Marquis dor 
weste an&oFMithmeDevitourirwss 
"Evie! Por thy: —VorTurgs Henriade ; Bork 
Lev s Laitriti;} a mock.heroic, to whicky may be added 
Fe FLOWS debe mne though written 
mW roſe.” ME 
RTO 0 Ei Se Pon r wy. In this department 
Mfr's BY; the Marquis DE Racan, and Jean BAB= 
STE Roc sS HAU may be fairy ranked among the bright- 
ell ornaments, not ly; of their « own my but of mo- 

Po #96 5 Comnny: be beſt Ale 8 
tom in Frenck are thofs' of Conte ILE, Racine, 
ErERE CRTYBIEEOR, and Vortxrne, | 
Drbier ie Por ny, —Boinrau's Ar of Poetry, 


ty Saris, ae Spies; ani Vourarne's Temple of 
DVI G eg CNC Nee Beltes 


i and the” Prifviples oÞ Eicorature by the Abbe 


ix. 
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: -Er1s8f0 "TRY" RN NG, he letters of ithe Mardhi- 
| oneſs Di A and I Maddie: DE: 3 
Damen. eren 1 

HISTORV das 80 asse Hillory; Re 
LI Ns Ancient Hiſtory ;, the Travels of the younger Ax an- 
enaksts by the Abbé BarTHELEMI z. WERTOT'sS: Res 
volutions: of Rome; Mzzeray's, Hiſtory of France 2 
ana the Abbe RAL NAL's Hiſtory of the European Settlew 
ments in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 

With reſpect to the extraordinary, merit of Bo — 
Nd Hiſtory, having fully expreſſed my ſentiments: 1n; 
page 79, I Halbonly add, that if og Was; eee oll 

nius in French, yet the pains nece to ire a Know 
— of that 8 on be: — . — by ther 
pleaſure of reading fo matckleſs a production i in che ori: 

a 
* ak „ 8. Sow ok 
Eaws:; the Funeral Orations off Bossv ET and FLECHIE Rr 3; 
the 'Senbage of BouxDaLlove, and: of MAssIELeN 3 


and the Debates of the Conflituent Aſſembly, partienlaclp | 


the ſpeeches of en. which have been ſeparately 
8 re i | 
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THE ITALIAN COURSE. 
Fats Italian poet of any repute has diſlinguiſh-. 
ed himſelf in this ſpecies of common, But FI RENZ vo- 
LA's. elegant Diſcorſi degli Animali in proſe leave us no 
reaſon to lament their want of a poetical dreſs, 
___PasTtorRaALs,—The Aminta of Tas so, the Paſtor Fido 


of Svaniny, the Arcadia of SAN NAZARo, and the 


 Ninſa Tiberina of Mou z a, may. rank. with the molt admi- 


red eelogues 1 in any language. 
Eric Pozrxy,—Ar0sTo's Orlando Furigſo: TAS. 


* 


so Geruſalemme Liberata: and ANNIBALE Caro's e- 
lebrated tranſlation of the Anueid. 5277 466 e 


- Lyric and Eteciac Por TRY. Cardinal Bx; 
Signor DELLA CAs A, Signor GurDicciona, Ax cR1 
vA Cos TAN Zz A, and Mol z A, have all enriched their na- 
tive language with Odes on various ſubjeQs, fraught with 
great elegance, dignity, and ſpirit. But PRTRARCH is 
certainly entitled to the firſt place g the Lyric and 
Elegiac poets of Italy. From an earneſt wiſh to ſee the 
works of this elegant writer more generally introduced into 
our ſchools, I ſhall inſert here the account given of them _ 

by CaRLO DR NINA, one of the molt accurate of the 
Italian Critics. So correct,“ ſays he, is the dition of 
PzTRrARCH's Sonnets, that W of four hundred 
years, theſe pieces have hever been taxed with the ſmalleſt 
inaccuracy, nor can they while the Italian language retains 
its purity.. Nay, ſo juſtly has he been accounted the infalli- 
ble ſtandard of our ſiyle, that there is, perhaps, no author of 
any nation, whoſe expreſſions may be ſo freely adopted in · 
_ proſe or verſe as thoſe of PETRARCRH, though he flouriſhed 
- To long ago, and the language, as a living one, has been 
always ſubject to change. But, beſides this excellence, Pz- 
TRARCH- has entirely exhauſted that ſpecies of poetry which 
he cultivated. His principal ſubje& is Platonic. Love, in 
which the affections of the heart have a greater ſhare than 
the pleaſures of ſenſe. Upon thishe compoſed about three 
hundred little pozms, in which he happily unites the majeſty 
of the ode with the tenderneſs of the elegy, and charms us 
with novelty in every line. I want powers to expreſs with 
what copiouſneſs, ſpirit, and delicacy he has deſcribed the 
2805 of love, not only free from the ſmalleſt tinfture of 
icentiouſneſs and obſcenity, but ſeaſoned with moral ſenti- 
ments equally refined and unaffected. It is not therefore to 
be won 1 that ſo few of the many ingenious men, who 
have ſince attempted to imitate PETRARCH, have acquired 
3 reputation in any degree comparable to his.“ 

- Drzawatic PoETRY.—- GOL DON I's Comedies: 


* This extra& is taken from Mu npocn's tranſlation of Dz x 1+ 
* Eſſay on the Revolutions of Literature, 7h 
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Aso. eren 
Italy, A ne ie Grabs nates nd emi- 
nence of her writers in almoſt every other ſpecies of 
- compoſition, cannot yet boaft of any tragic poet of Uiflmguiſh- 
ed abilities, It is even remark kable that. among the brilliant 
remains of her ancient literature not One good tragedy is to - 
| be found. What a glorious incitement to her men f 

ius to fill this vacant niche in her Temple of Fame 1“ 
_- SATIRIC PotTRY,—The Satires of ArtosToO 7 the 

Works of RIGA ALAMANN1 ; and the Giornate of 
TJAsSsO. 

Wonxs or Cxirie isM.—CARTo Dexria's 

| Eſſay on the Revolutions of Literature. 
Er is ro ARX WRITING, — BARE TTI's Selection of 
familiar Letters (Scelta di Lettere familiari) contains ſome 
verybeautiful peices of this kind; after which the ſtudent 
may Tead the entire colleftions of thoſe written by BexTI- 

VocLio, ANNIBALE Cano, and the famous Tas. 

H1sToxy— The, firſt Italian writers, who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in this department, were Gu1Cc1axDINi and 
 Macn1aver, the former, with all his inaccuracies, being 
- admired for the elevation and dignity of his ſtyle, and the 
latter for corretineſs, perſpicuity, and elegance. But Sc1- 

PIONE AMMI1RATo'Ss Hiſlory of Florence, though leſs 

known, and Dewxina's Revolutions of Italy, are . 

finiſhed models of Hiſtorical 3 


* 


CONCLUSION. 


Is this Treatiſe I have confined myſelf to an expoſition 
of what appeared to me the beſt practical methods of 


* The only wanths in the Italian langnage which riſe even to 
mediocrity are the Merope of Massz:1, the Caſar of Cox rt, and 


three pieces wtitten by GRANELL1 for the private theatre of the- 
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eg in de indy of Jangudges, ring 


their taſte, for compoſition. I l es wait with. g 
-ideichence-che-decifiona-df the public ,on-this/Gritaricopt; be- 
tfors; Þyentere to L. rr — 3 of uſe · 
—— > | .nod 1Rhilg/ephical Anchen. 
1 ee 96D n $21 ws” along #490 To eren 


* 
L g Xx hes. * 
by mam of 97 eee eee e eee eee ee od. 
N 3 1 "2 4 . EF? . . A * 2 5 4 3, I : 4% 4 . 3 * 122 hs.” . x 
A 1. 24 8 I : 1 3141 * #1731 1411 29 n 3 


"Thee candid TA 2, neſted to exctt fe and btb the | few 
ty pographital err 21 arr he will Yeahs fo in this work, 

By and whith | through ac accident have remained untorrecłeu : 
100 are fo obvious, and of fo Rrtle e, conſequence that it 
| DLO them out, OT. 
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